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PREFACE. 


Tuts volume consists of a series of Essays, con- 
tributed in the form of Prefaces to so many of the 
works of old Christian authors, republished by 
Mr Co.trins of Glasgow. They would not have 
appeared in the present publication, had it not 
been, that, besides being recommendatory of the 
Treatises in question, each is taken up with a dis- 
tinct theological topic, on which we have attempted 
to bestow an independent treatment of our own. 
We esteem it the happy symptom of a whole- 
some revival in the taste and spirit of the age, 
that of late there should have been such an in- 
creased demand, for the best of those practical 
writings on Christianity, which made their appear- 
ance in the last half of the 17th and first half of 
the 18th century. We have heard that Mr Co1- 
Lins’s Series of “Select Christian Authors,” which 
commenced about fifteen years ago, gave a power- 
ful impulse to this revival. Certain it is, that his 
enterprize has been successfully followed up by 
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numerous imitations; and it is our delightful con- 
fidence, that, both throughout Britain and America, 
the effect has been, to leaven the public mind 
anew, with the substantial doctrine, and no less 
substantial Christian ethics, that flourished at 
that period—when so many men of profoundest 
piety, were also men of profoundest acquaintance, 
both with the lessons of the divine word and with 
the experimental lessons of human nature. _ 

We cannot look back to that time, which, in 
spite of all the ridicule that has been awakened by 
its occasional excesses, was in truth the Augustan 
age of Christianity in England, without being re- 
minded of the saying that ‘‘they were giants in 
these days’—a character which they have right- 
fully earned, not more by their prodigious industry 
than by their colossal powers, on the strength uf 
both which together, they achieved such an amount — 
of active work, along with such a magnitude and 
number of massive publications. We know not 
which to admire most—the labour of thei inces- 
- sant ministrations, both in the pulpit and among 

families; or the labour of their prolific and profound 
authorship. It is the combination of the two 
which raises our admiration into wonder; and the 
‘feeling is greatly enhanced, when we contemplate 
the solid worth and quality of the compositions 
which they have given to the world. 
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To estimate them intellectually, account should 
be taken, both of their great discernment into the 
meaning of Scripture, and their deep insight into 
the mysteries of the heart. It was the conjunction 
of these two which so peculiarly qualified them to 
give a word in season”—to point out the marvel- 
lous correspondence which obtains, between the 
sayings of the Bible and the countless varieties of 
life and character in the world; or between the 
characters graven by the finger of the Almighty 
on the tablet of an outward revelation, and the 
characters graven by the same finger on the inward 
tablet of our own felt and familiar nature. In the 
language of the schools, they were skilful to adapt 
the objective to the subjective ; or, in the more 
simple and emphatic language of inspiration, to 
“‘manifest the truth of God to the consciences of 
men.” 

But it is in estimating them spiritually, that we 
come best to understand, wherein it was that their 
great strength lay. What forms the true secret 
of their effectiveness, is the unction, or moral 
earnestness, by which their writings are so mani- 
festly pervaded. The good things which pro- | 
ceeded from them, came from the good treasure 
of hearts quickened and renewed by the Holy 
Spirit. Beside that often they were men of first- 
rate talent, they generally were men of prayer; 
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and this brought down an inspiring vigour on the 
exercises of the closet, as well as on the duties of 
their public and daily walk. It is thus that a 
devoted personal Christianity appears in almost 
every paragraph of the volumes which they have 
left behind them—those weighty products of great 
power and great piety—having in them a fragrancy 
and a force which now are seldom exemplified ; 
‘and in virtue of which, they have not only been 
instrumental for the conversion of thousands in 
the days that are past, but still continue to shed a 
blessing of the highest order on the churches and 
families of our present generation. 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


TO 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST; 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


~ 


BY THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


We have sometimes heard the strenuous argumen- 
tation of the author of the following Treatise in 
behalf of holiness, excepted against, on the ground 
that it did not recognise sufficiently the doctrine of 
justification by faith. There is, in many instances, 
an over-sensitive alarm on this topic, which makes 
the writer fearful of recommending virtue, and the 
private disciple as fearful of embarking on the 
career of it—a sort of jealousy lest the honours 
and importance of Christ’s righteousness should 
be invaded, by any importance being given to the 
personal righteousness of the believer : as if the one 
could not be maintained as the alone valid plea on 
which the sinner could lay claim to an inheritance 
in heaven, and at the same time the other be 
urged as his indispensable preparation for its 
exercises and its joys. 

It is the partiality with which the mind fastens 
upon one article of truth, and will scarcely admit 
the others to so much as a hearing—it is the intent- 
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ness of its almost exclusive regards on some sepa- 
rate portion of the divine testimony, and its shrink- 
ing avoidance of all the distinct and additional 
portions—it is, in particular, its fondness for the 
orthodoxy of what relates to a smner’s acceptance, 
carried to such a degree of favouritism, as to with- 
draw its attention altogether from what relates to 
a sinner’s sanctification,—it is this which, on the 
pretence of magnifying a most essential doctrine, 
has, in fact, diffused a mist over the whole field of 
revelation; and which, like a mist in nature, not 
only shrouds the general landscape from all obser- _ 
vation, but also bedims, while it adds to the appa- 
rent size of the few objects that continue visible. 
It is the same light which reveals the whole, that 
will render these last more brightly discernible 
than before ; and whether they be the prominences » 
of spiritual truth, or of visible materialism, they 
are sure to be seen most distinctly in that element 
of purity and clearness, through the medium of 
which the spectator is able to recognise even the . 
smaller features and the fainter lineaments that lie 
on the ground of contemplation. 

It is true, that the same darkening process 
which buries what is remote in utter concealment, 
will, at least, sully and somewhat distort the nearer 
perspective that is before us. But how much 
more certain is it, that if such be the grossness of 
the atmosphere as to make impalpable the trees, 
and the houses, and the hillocks of our immediate 
vicinity—then will the distant spires, and moun- 
tains, and villages, lie buried in still deeper and’ 
more hopeless obscurity. And so it is, with revealed 
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_ truth: the light of which is spread over a wide and 


‘eapacious arena, reaching afar from the character 


of man upon earth to the counsels of God in 


heaven. When Christ told Nicodemus what change 
must take place upon the earthly subject, ere it 


could be prepared for the glories and felicities of 
the upper sanctuary, he was resisted in this an- 
nouncement by the incredulity of his auditor. 
Upon this he came forth with the remonstrance : 
** If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe 
not, how shall ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly 
things?” And then he proceeds to tell of 
heavenly things,—of the transactions that had 
taken place in the celestial judicatory above, and 
which behoved to take place ere the sinner could 
obtain a rightful entrance into the territory of the 
blessed and the unfallen; of the love that God bare 
‘o the world; of the mission thereto on which He 
delegated His only and well-beloved Son; of the 
design of this embassy, and the way in which it 
subserved the great object of recovering sinners 
from their state of condemnation. ‘These are 
proceedings which may properly be referred to 
the seat of the divine government, and to the prin- 
ciples which operate and have ascendency there. 
The doctrine of regeneration is fulfilled or verified 
upon the human spirit, that is intimately and con- 
sciously present with us. The doctrine of the 
atonement, or the manner in which the reconcilia- 
tion of the guilty is brought into adjustment with 
the holiness of God, and with what He requires 
for maintaining the character and the dignity of 
His jurisprudence, is fulfilled or verified upon the 
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divine Spirit, whose thoughts and whose ways are 
inscrutable to man—He not having ascended up 
into heaven. And the expostulation amounts to 
this :__If a man believe not in the dottrine of re- 
generation, how can he believe in the doctrine of 
the atonement? If he consent not to the one he 
gives no real credit to the other. He may fancy 
it, or feign it out to his imagination, but he has no 
faith in it. 

The Bible makes known to us both man’s de-. 
pravity, and God’s displeasure against him: and 
if with the eye of our mind we see not the one 
truth, which lies immediately at hand, neither with 
the eye of our mind can we see the other truth, 
which lies in fathomless obscurity, away from us, 
among the recesses of that mysterious Spirit, who 
is eternal and unsearchable. But the Bible also 
makes known to us, both the renewing process by 
which man’s depravity is done away, and the 
reconciling process, by which God’s displeasure . 
against him is averted. If we believe not the 
former, neither do we believe the latter. If to our 
intellectual view, there be a darkness over the 
terrestrial operation, then is there an equal, or a 
more aggravated darkness, over that movement 
which took place in heaven, when the incense of a 
sweet-smelling savour ascended to the throne, and 
the wrath of the Lawgiver, who sitteth thereon, 
was turned away. And what is true of each of 
these’ doctrines, regarded abstractly, or in the 
general, is also true of their personal application. 
If we find not that a renewing process is taking 
effect upon us, neither ought we to figure that we 
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have any part in the reconciling process. It is 
possible to conceive the latter, even while the old 
nature still domineers over the whole man, and its 
desires are indulged without remorse, or, at least, 
without any effective resistance. But this con- 
ception is not the faith of the mind. It is rather 
what the old writers would call a figment of the 
mind. The apostle adverts to unfeigned faith. 
But surely, if a man shall overlook the near, and 
dwell in thought, on the unseen distance that is 
beyond it; if, unmindful of any transition in his 
own breast from sin to sacredness, he nevertheless 
shall persist in the confidence of a transition from 
anger to complacency in the mind of the Divinity 
towards him; if, without looking for a present 
holiness on earth, he pictures for himself a future 
beatitude in heaven—he resembles the man who, 
across that haze of nature’s atmosphere, which 
wraps all things in obscurity, thinks to descry the 
realities of the ulterior space, when he has only 
peopled it with gratuitous imagery of his own. The _ 
faith of such a one is feigned. He believes not 
the earthly things which are enunciated in Scrip- 
ture ; and, therefore, though he should take up 
with the heavenly things that are enunciated there, 
they are taken up by the wrong faculty. ‘To him 
they are not the substantial abjects of perception, 
but the allusions of fancy. 

The traveller who publishes of distant countries, 
that we have never seen, may also have included 
our own familiar neighbourhood in his tour, and 
given a place in his description to its customs, and 
its people, and its scenery. But if his narrative 
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of the vicinity that is known were full of misrepre- 
sentations and errors, we could have no belief in 
his account of the foreign domains over which he 
had expatiated. When we believe not what he 
tells us of our native shire, how can we believe 
when he tells us of shires or provinces abroad? 
And by this we may try the soundness of our faith 
in the divine testimony. It is a testimony which 


embraces the things of earth and the things of . 


heaven ; which teaches us the nature of man as 
originally corrupt, and requiring a power from 
above, that may transform it, as well as on the 
nature of God, as essentially averse to sin, and 
requiring an atonement that may reconcile and 
pacify it. If we believe not what is said of the 
nature of man, and of the doctrine of regeneration 
that is connected therewith, then we believe not 
what is said of the nature of God, and of the 
doctrine of redemption that is connected therewith. 
We may choose to overlook the former revelation, 
and stretch our attention onward to the latter, as 
that with which our fancy is most regaled, or our 
fears are most effectually quieted into pleasing 
oblivion. In this way, we may seize on the 
topic of imputed righteousness, by an effort of 
desire, or an effort of imagination; but if the man 
who does so have an unseeing eye towards the 
topic of his own personal sanctification, he has just 
as little of faith towards the former article as to- 


wards the latter, whatever preference of liking or — 


fancy he may entertain regarding it. It may play 
around his mind as one of its most agreeable day- 
dreams, but it has not laid hold of his conviction. 


‘ 
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‘The light that maketh the doctrine which affirms 
‘the change of God’s mind towards the sinner believ- 
‘ingly visible, would also make the doctrine which 
affirms, the change of the sinner’s mind towards 
God believingly visible. If the one be veiled from 
the eye of faith, the other is at least. equally so. 
‘It may be imagined by the mind, but it is not 
perceived. It may be conceived, but it is not 
credited. 

There is a well known publication, called the 
Traveller’s Guide, which you may take as your 
companion to some distant land, but the accuracy 
of which you try upon the earlier stages of your 
journey. If wholly incorrect in the description 
which it gives of the first scenes through which you 
pass, you withdraw all your confidence from its 
representation of the future scenes; and it may 
even be so wide of the truth, in respect of the 
things that are present and visible, as should lead 
you to infer that you are altogether off the road 
that conducts to the place after which you. are 
aiming. The Bible is a traveller’s guide—and it 
portrays the characters of humility, and self-denial, 
and virtuous discipline, and aspiring godliness, 
which mark the outset of the pilgrimage,—and it 
also portrays the characters of brightness, and bliss, 
and glory, which mark its termination. If you do 
not believe that it delineates truly the path of 
transition in time, neither do you believe, however 
much you may desiderate and dwell upon the 
prospect, that it sketches truly, the place of joyful 
habitation in eternity. Or, at least, you may well 
conclude, if you are not now on the path of holiness, 
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that you are not on the path to heaven. And if 
: you believe not the Scripture, when it announces 
~ anew spirit as your indispensable preparation here, — 
. there may be a dazzling and deceitful imagination, 
but there is no real belief of what it announces, or 
of what it promises, about paradise hereafter. 

It is thus that we would try the faith of Anti- 
nomians. Fancy is notfaith. A wilful and deter- 
mined adherence of the mind to some beatific vision, 
in which it loves to mdulge, is not a believing 
assent of the mind to what a professed Teacher 
from heaven has revealed to us of the comimg im- 
mortality. How can we believe, upon His authority, 
that we are to enter this region of purity and 
peace, if we believe not, on the same authority, 
that the road which leads to it, is a road of mor- 
tification, and of new obedience, and of strenuous 
conflict with the desires and urgencies of nature ? 
If the eye of faith, or of the understanding, be 
opened on some field of truth that is laid before it, 
it will not overlook the propinquities of this con- 
templation, while it only admits the objects which 
lie on the remoter part of the territory. It is 
evidence which opens this eye ; and that evidence 
» which has failed to open it to what is near, will 
equally fail to open it to what is distant. But 
though the eye of the understanding be shut, the 
eye of the imagination may be open. This requires 
no evidence, and the man who is without faith in 
the realities which lie on the other side of death, 
may nevertheless be all awake in his fancy to those 
images of bliss with which he has embellished Jit, 
and may even possess his own heart with the 
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pleasing anticipation of it as his destined inheri- 
tance. It is not upon his fancy, however, but 
upon his faith, that the fulfilment of this anticipa- 
tion will turn,—a faith which, had it been real, 
would have had respect unto the prescribed road, 
as well as unto the revealed inheritance,—a faith 
which would have found him in holiness here, as 
well as in heaven hereafter. That semblance of 
it which the Antinomian has is a mere vagary, that 
may amuse or may harden him in the midst of his 
present worldliness, but which will be dissipated 
into nought at the judgment-seat, when for the 
treacherous phantom which deceived him in time, 
a tremendous reality will be awarded to him for 
eternity. 

We like not that writer to be violently alleged 
against, who expounds, and expounds truly, the 
amount of Christian holiness, because he says not 
enough, it is thought, of the warrants and securities 
that are provided in the gospel for Christian hope. 
We think, that to shed a luminousness over one 
portion. of the divine testimony, is to reflect, at 
least, if not immediately to shed, a light on all 
the other portions of it. The doctrine of our 
acceptance, by faith in the merits and propitiation 
of Christ, is worthy of many a treatise, and many are 
the precious treatises upon it which have been offered 
to the world. But the doctrine of regeneration, 
by the Spirit of Christ, equally demands the 
homage of a separate lucubration—which may 
proceed on the truth of the former, and, by the 
incidental recognition of it, when it comes naturally 
in the way of the author’s attention, marks the 
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soundness and the settlement of his mind there- 
upon, more decisively than by the dogmatic, and 


ostentatious, and often misplaced asseverations of 


an ultra orthodoxy. And the clearer revelation to 
the eye of faith of one article, will never darken or 
diminish, but will, in fact, throw back the light of an 
augmented evidence on every other article. Like 
any object that is made up of parts, which we have 
frequently looked to in their connexion, and as 
making up a whole—the more distinctly one part 
of it is made manifest, the more forcibly will all 
the other parts of it be suggested to the mind. 
And thus it is, that when pressing home the 
necessity of one’s own holiness, as his indispensable 
preparation for heaven, we do not dissever his 
mind from the atonemeat of Christ, but in reality 
do we fasten it more closely than ever on the 
necessity of another’s ee ie as his indis- 
pensable plea for heaven. 

Such we apprehend to be the genuine influence 


of a Treatise that is now submitted anew to the © 


Christian public. It certainly does not abound in 
formaland direct avowalsof the righteousness which 
is by faith, and on this account we have heard it 
excepted against. But we know of no reading 
that is more powerfully calculated to shut us up 
unto the faith—none more fitted to deepen and to 


strengthen the basis of a sinner’s humility, and so — 


reconcile him to the doctrine of salvation im all its 
parts, by grace alone—none that, by exhibiting 
the height and perfection of Christian attaimments, 
can better serve the end of prostrating the inquirer 
into the veriest depths of seli-abasement, when, on 
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the humbling comparison of what he is, with what 
he ought to be, he is touched and penetrated by a 
sense of his manifold deficiencies. It is on this 
account that the author of such a work may, in- 
strumentally speaking, do. the office of a school- 
master to bring us unto Christ: nor do we know 
at what other time it is, than when eyeing from 
afar the lofty track of spiritual and seraphic piety 
which is here delineated, that we more feel our 
need of the great High Priest, or that His peace- 
speaking blood and His perfect righteousness are 
more prized by us. 

But it is not enough that we idly gaze on the 
heavenly course. We must personally enter it ; 
and it is most utterly and experimentally untrue, 
that, in the prosecution of this walk, we meet. with 
any thing to darken the principles on which are 
made to hinge a sinner’s justification in the sight 
of God. He who looks most frequently to Christ, 
for the purpose of imitation, will also gather most 
from him on which to prop his confidence, and that 
too on the right and evangelical basis. There is 
a sure link of concatenation in the processes of 
divine grace, by which a growing spiritual discern 
ment is made to emerge out of a growing conformity 
to the will and the image of the Saviour. ‘These 
two elements act and re-act the one upon the other. 
‘“‘ He that keepeth my commandments to him will 
I manifest myself.” ‘‘ He whose eye is single shall 
have his whole body full of light.”* ‘‘ The Holy 

* By singleness of eye here, is meant not a single intentness of 
the mind upon one truth, but, as is evident from the context, that 


singleness of aim after an interest in heaven, which is not per- 
verted or seduced from its object by the love of a present evil world. 
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Ghost,” who acts as a revealer, ‘‘is given to those 
whe obey him.” ‘ To him who hath, more shall be 
given.” All proving that there is a procedure in 
the administration of divine grace, by which he who 
giveth himself up unto all righteousness is guided 
unto all truth. . 

And, it is to be hoped, that while the doctrine 
of justification is not argued, but rather enhanced 
and recommended by the perusal of such a work, 
its own distinct object will be still more directly 
subserved, of leading some to a more strict and 
separate devotedness of life, than is often to be met 
with in this professing age. ‘The severities of 
Christian practice, which are here urged upon the 
reader, are in no way allied with the penances and 
the self-inflictions of a monastic ritual, but are the 
essentials of spiritual discipline in all ages, and must 
be undergone by every man who is transformed by 
the Holy Ghost from one of the children of this 
world to one of the children of light. The utter 
renunciation of self—the surrender of all vanity— 
the patient endurance of evils and wrongs—the 
crucifixion of natural and worldly desires—the 
absorption of all our interests and passions in the 
enjoyment of God—and the subordination of all 
we do, and of all we feel, to His glory,—these form 
the leading virtues of our pilgrimage, and in the 
very proportion of their rarity, and their paifulness, 
are they the more effectual tests of our regenera~- 
tion. And one of the main uses of this book is, 
that while it enforces these spiritual graces in all 
their extent, it lays open the spiritual enjoyment 
that springs from the cultivation of them—revealing 
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the hidden charm which, lies in godliness, and 
demonstrating the sure though secret alliance which 
obtains between the peace of heaven in the soul, 
and patience under all the adversities of the path 
which leads to it. It exposes alike the sufferings 
and the delights which attach to a life of sacred- 
ness : and its wholesome tendency is to reconcile the 
aspirant after eternal life, to the whole burden of 
that cross on earth which he must learn to bear with 
submission and cheerfulness, until he exchanges it 
in heaven for a crown of glory. Such a work may 
be of service in these days of soft and silken profes- 
sorship,—to arouse those who are at ease in Zion; 
to remind them of the terms of the Christian disci- 
pleship, as involving a life of conflict, and watchful- 
ness, and much labour; to make them jealous of 
themselves, and jealous of thatevilnature, the power 
of which must be resisted, but from the besetting 
presence of which we shall not be conclusively deliv- 
ered, until death shall rid us of a frame-work, the 
moral virus of which may be kept in check while 
we live, but cannot be eradicated by any process 
short of dissolution. 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


TO 


TREATISES 


ON THE 


LIFE, WALK, AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH * 


BY 


THE REV. W. ROMAINE, A.M. 


THERE is nothing of which some readers of religious 
books complain more grievously, than that they 
should be exposed to a constant and wearisome re- 
iteration of the same truths ; than that the appetite 
of the mind for variety should be left to the pain 
of its own unsated cravings, through the never- | 
failing presentation of some one idea, wherewith, 
perhaps, it has long ago been palled and nauseated ; 
than that, what they already know should yet again 
and again be told them—so as to subject their 
attention to topics that have bécome tasteless and 


threadbare, and their minds to a monotony of ideas, — 


that may, at length, be felttobe quite insupportable. 
This objection has sometimes been urged against 
Mr Romarne’s excellent Treatises on Farrn; and 
that, precious and important as they acknowledge 
the truths to be on which he unceasingly delights 
to expatiate, yet, they consider the frequency of 
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_ their recurrence has a tendency to produce in the 


- 
. 


mind a feeling, if not of weariness, at least of un- 
necessary repetition. 

Now, Paul himself admitted, that to write the 
same things was not grievous to himself, however 
grievous it may have been felt by those whom he 
was in the habitof addressing. And, lest they should 
have felt his repetitions to be matter of offence or 
of annoyance, he tries to reconcile them to these 
repetitions, by affirming, that whether they were 
agreeable or not, at least they were safe. ‘To 
write the same things to you, to me indeed is not 
grievous, but for you it is safe.” 

A process of reasoning gives a most agreeable 
play and exercise to the faculties. Yet how soon 
would such a process, if often repeated, feel stale to 
the intellectual taste. Even the pleasure we had at 


the first, from the important, and, perhaps, unex- 


pected result to which it had conducted us, would 
speedily wear off. It would, of course, instantly 
cease to be unexpected: and as to its importance, 
we know that this is a property of such truths as 
are most familiar and most generally recognised : 
and these, of all others, are least fitted to stimulate 
the mere understanding. Like the element of 
water, they may be the most valuable, yet least 
prized truths by us: and certain it is, that by the 
unvarying announcement of them, they would, at 
length, fall in downright biuntness and insipidity 
on the ear of the inner man. It is thus that a 
train of argument, the mere object of which is to 
gain the conviction of the understanding, does not 
admit of being repeated indefinitely. After having 
VOL. XIII. B 
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once carried the conviction, it ceases to be any 
longer needful—and as to the recreation which is 
thereby afforded to the intellectual powers, nothing 
is more certain, than that the enjoyment would 
speedily decay, should the very same reasoning, 
and the very same truths, be often presented to 
the notice of the mind, so as, at length, to flatten 
into a thing of such utter listlessness, that no one 
pleasure could be given, and no one power could 
be awakened by it. 

And what is true of a train of argument addressed 
to the reason, is also true of those images and 
illustrations which are addressed to the fancy. 
Whatever delight may have been felt at the original 
presentation of them, would rapidly subside were 
they ever and anon to be obtruded on the view. We 
know of nothing more exquisite than the sensation 
that is felt when the light of some unexpected ana- 
logy, or of some apt and beautiful similitude makes 
its first entry into the mind. And yet there is a 
limit to the enjoyment—nor would the attempt to 
ply the imagination at frequent intervals with one 
and the same picture be long endured. The wel- 
come which it found fromits own intrinsic loveliness, 
was enhanced by the charm of novelty ; but when 
that charm is dissipated, then is it possible, that, by 
the mere force of repetition, the taste may decline 
into languor or even into loathing. Both the rea- 
son and the fancy of man must have variety to feed 
upon; and, wanting this, the constant reiteration 
of the same principles, and the constant recital ot 
the same poetry, would indeed be grievous. 

Yet are there certain appetites of the mind which 
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have no such demand for variety. It is not with 
the affections, or the moral feelings, as it is with 
other principles of our nature. The desire of com- 
panionship, for example, may find its abundant and 
full gratification in the society of a very few friends. 
And often may it happen of an individual, that his 
presence never tires—that his smile is the sunshine 
of a perpetual gladness to the heart—that in his 
looks and accents of kindness, there is a charm that 
is perennial and unfading—that the utterance of his 
name is at all times pleasing to the ear; and the 
thought of his worthor friendship is felt as a cordial, 
by the hourly and habitual ministration of which the 
soul is upheld. The man who expatiates on his 
virtues, or who demonstrates to you the sincerity of 
his regards, or who refreshes your memory withsuch 
instances of his fidelity as indeed you had not for- 
gotten, but which still you love to be retold—it is 
but one theme or one topic in which he indulges ; 


-and often will he retail in your hearing what sub- 


stantially are the same things,—yet are they not 
grievous. 

And the tale of another’s friendly and favourable 
inclination to you will not merely bear to be often 
repeated, because in the conscious possession of 
friendship there is a perpetual enjoyment, but also 


‘because there is in it a constant preservative, and 


a charm against the discomfort to which a mind, 
when left to other influences, or to itself, might 
else be liable. When the heart is desolated by 
affliction, or harassed with care, or aggrieved by 
injustice and calumny, or even burdened under the 


weight of a solitude whichit feels to be a weariness, 
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who would ever think of apprehending lest the 
daily visit of your best friend should be grievous, 
because it was the daily application of the same 
thing? Would not you, in these circumstances, 
fondly cling to his person, or, if at a distance, would 
not your heart as fondly cling to the remembrance 
of him? Would not you be glad to bear up the 
downward and the desponding tendencies of the 
heart, by the thought of that unalterable affection, 
which survived the wreck of your other earthly 
hopes, and earthly interests? Would not you feel 
it a service, if any acquaintance of yours were to 
conduct him in person to your chamber ; and there 
to bring upon you the very smiles that a thousand 
times before had gladdened your bosom, and the 
very accents of tenderness that had often, in days 
which are past, soothed and tranquillized you. Or, 
if he cannot make him present to you in person, 
is not a service still rendered, if he make him 
present to your thoughts? You have no doubt of - 
the alleged friendship, but nature is forgetful, and, 
' for the time being, it may not be adverting to that 
truth which, of all others, is most fitted to pacify 
and to console it. ‘The memory needs to be 
awakened to it. ‘The belief of it may never have 
been extinguished; but the conception of it may 
‘be absent from the mind, and for the purpose of 
recalling it, the voice of a remembrancer may be 
necessary. It is thus that the opportune sugges- 
tion of a truth, which has long been known, and 
often repeated, may still the tumults of an agitated 
spirit, and cause light to ariseout of darkness. And 
who can object to sameness, and to reiteration, in 
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_ such a case as this? The same position brought 


forward again and again, for the mere didactic pur- 
pose to convince or to inform, might, however im- 
portant, soon cease to interest the understanding ; 
and the same image, however beautiful, might, if 
often presented, soon cease to interest or to affect 
the fancy—but the affirmation of a friendship that 
is dear to your heart, may be repeated as often as 
is necessary to raise and to prolong the sense of it 
within you—and, although the theme of every 
day, still, instead of being grievous on that account, 
may it be felt like the renewed application of 
balsam to the soul, with as lively a sense of enjoy- 
ment as before, and with a delight that is utterly 
inexhaustible. 

The same holds true of a moral principle. The 
announcement of it needs not to be repeated with 
a view to inform; but it may be repeated with a 
view to influence, and that on every occurrence of 
temptation or necessity. Were it our only business 
with virtue to learn what it is, it were superfluous 
to be told oftener than once, that anger degrades 
and discomposes him who is carried away by it, 
and ought to be resisted as alike a violation of duty 
and of dignity. But as our main business with 
virtue is to practise it, the very same thing of which 
by one utterance we have been sufficiently informed, 
might be often uttered, with propriety and effect, 
in order that we should be reminded of it. And, 
accordingly, in some hour of great and sudden 
provocation, when another’s fraud, or another’s in- 
gratitude would take full possession of the feelings, 
and shut out from the mind’s regard every element 
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that had influence to still or to arrest the coming 
storm, were it not well, if some friendly monitor 
were standing by, and bidding him be calm? 
There might not, in the whole of the remonstrance, 
be one consideration employed, which has not often 
been recognised, nor one principle urged, which 
has not been admitted, long ago, into his ethical 
system, and is perfectly familiar to his understand- 
ing, as a sound principle of human conduct. Yet 
it is not superfluous again to urge itupon him. A 
practical object is gained by this timely suggestion 
—and it is the highest function of practical wisdom, 
not to devise what is new, but seasonably to recall 
what is old. When, in the heat and the hurry of 
some brooding fermentation, there is one intense 
feeling that has taken exclusive occupation of the 
soul, it is well that some counteractive influence 
might be poured in, which shall assuage its violence. 
And this influence, generally, lies not with new 
truths which are then for the first time apprehended, 
but with old truths which are then brought to the 
remembrance. So that, while for the author to ~ 
repeat the same things is not grievous, for the 
reader it may be safe. 

The doctrine of Jesus Christ and Him crucified, 
which forms the principal and pervading theme in 
the following Treatises, possesses a prominent claim 
to a place in our habitual recoHections. And, for 
this purpose, ought it to be the topic of frequent 
reiteration by every Christian author ; and it may 
well form the staple of many a Christian treatise, 
and be the leading and oft-repeated argument of 
many a religious conversation. It is this which 
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ushers into the mind of a sinner the sense of God 
as his Friend and his reconciled Father. That 
mind, which is so apt to be overborne by this 
world’s engrossments—or to lapse into the dread 
and distrust of a conscious offender—or to go 
back again to nature’s lethargy, and nature’s alien- 
ation—or to lose itself in quest of a righteousness 
of its own, by which it might challenge the reward 
of a blissful eternity,—stands in need of a daily 
visiter who, by his presence, might dissipate the 
gloom, or clear away the perplexity, in which 
these strong and practical tendencies of the human 
constitution are so ready to involve it. ‘There is 
with man an obstinate forgetfulness of God; so 
that the Being who made him is habitually away 
from his thoughts. ‘That he may again be brought 
nigh, there must be an open door of entry by which 
the mind of man can welcome the idea of God, 
and willingly entertain it; by which the imagination 
of Deity might become supportable, and even 
pleasing to the soul: so that, when present to our 
remembrance, there should be the felt presence of 
one who loves and is at peace with us. Now, it 
is only by the doctrine of the cross that man can 
thus delight himself in God, and, at the same time, 
be free from delusion. This is the way of access 
for man entering into friendship with God, and for 
the thought of God, as a Friend, entering into the 


heart of man. And thus it is, that the sound of 


his Saviour’s love carries with it such a fresh 
and unfailing charm to a believer’s ear. It is 
the precursor to an act of mental fellowship with 
God, and is hailed as the sound of the approaching 
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footsteps of Him whom you know to be your 
Friend. 

When the mind, abandoned to itself, takes its 
own spontaneous and undirected way, it is sure to 
wander from God; and hence, if without effort, 
and without watchfulness, will it lapse into a state 
of insensibility in regard to Him. While in the 
corrupt and earthly frame of our present taber- 
nacle, there is a constant gravitation of the heart 
towards ungodliness ; and, against this tendency, 
there needs to be applied the counterpoise of such 
a, force as shall either act without mtermission, or 
by frequent and repeated impulses. The belief 
that God is your Friend in Christ Jesus, is just 
the restorative, by which the soulis brought back 
again from the lethargy into which it had fallen; 
and the great preservative by which it is upheld 
from sinking anew into the depths of its natural 
alienation. It is by cherishing this belief, and by 
a constant recurrence of the mind to that great 
truth which is the object of it, that a sense of 
reconciliation, or the felt nearness of God as your 
Friend, is kept up in the bosom. And if the mind 
will not, by its own energies, constantly recur to 
the truth, it is good that the truth should be 
frequently obtruded on the notice of the mind. 
‘* Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say, re- 
joice.” If there be an aptitude in man, which 
undoubtedly there is, to let slip the things that 
belong to his peace, it is good to be ever and anon 
presenting these things to his view, and bidding 
him give earnest heed unto them. It is not that. 
his judgment would be thereby informed, nor that 
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his imagination would be thereby regaled, but that 
his memory would be awakened, and his practical 
tendency to forget or fall asleep unto these things 
would be thereby made head against. And thus 
there are certain things, the constant repetition of 
which, by Christian writers, ought not to be thought 
grievous, and at all events is safe. 

And there is a perpetual tendency in nature not 
only to forget God, but also to misconceive Him. 
There is nothing more firmly interwoven with the 
moral constitutions of man than a legal spirit to- 
wards God, with its aspirings, and its jealousies, 
and its fears. Let the conscience be at all en- 
lightened, and a sense of manifold deficiencies 
from the rule of perfect obedience is altogether 
unavoidable; and so there is ever lurking in the 
recesses of our heart a dread and a misgiving about 
God—the secret apprehension of Him as our enemy 
—a certain distrust of Him, or feeling of precarious- 
ness; so that we have little comfort and little 
satisfaction while we entertain the thought of Him. 
Were that a mere intellectual error by which we 
hold the favour of God to be a purchase with the 
righteousness of man, and so failing in the establish- 
ment of such a righteousness, we remained without 
hope in the world; or were that a mere intellectual 
error by which we continued blind to the offered 
righteousness of Christ, and so, declining the offer, 
kept our distance from the only ground on which 
God and man can walk in amity together; then, 
like any other error of the understanding, it might 
be done conclusively away by one statement or one 


demonstration. But when, instead of a fault in 
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the judgment, which might thus be satisfied by a 
single announcement, it is a perverse constitutional 
bias that needs to be at all times plied against, by 
the operation of a contrary influence—then it might 
not be on the strength of one deliverance only, but 
by dint of its strenuous and repeated asseveration, 
that the sense of God as both a just God anda 
Saviour is upheld in the soul. This might just be 
the aliment by which the soul is kept from pining 
under a sense of its own poverty and nakedness— 
the bread of life which it receives by faith, and 
delights at all times to feed upon: and just as hun- 
ger does not refuse the same viands by which, a 
thousand times before, it has been met and satisfied, 
so may the doctrine of Christ crucified be that 
spiritual food which is ever welcomed by the hun- 
gry and heavy-laden soul, and is ever felt to be 
precious. 

The Bible supposes a tendency in man to let 
slip its truths from his recollection, and, in oppo- 
sition to this, it bids him keep them in memory, 
else he might have believed them in vain. It is © 
not enough that they may, at one time, have been 
received. ‘They must be at all times remembered. 
‘* And therefore,” says Peter, ‘‘I will not be 
negligent to put you always in remembrance of 
these things, though ye know them and be esta- 
blished in the present truth.” To know and to 
be assured is not enough, it would appear. They 
may at one time have consented to the words 
which were spoken, but the apostle presented them 
anew, in order that they might be mindful of the 
words which were spoken. Those doctrines of 
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religion which speak comfort, or have an attendant 
moral influence upon the soul, must at first be 
learned; but not, like many of the doctrines of 
science, consigned to a place of dormancy among 
the old and forgotten acquisitions of the under- 
standing. They stand in place of a kind and 
valuable friend, of whom it is not enough that he 
has once been introduced to your acquaintance, 
but with whom you hold it precious to have daily 
fellowship, and to be in your habitual remembrance. 
And this is eminently true of that doctrine which 
is so frequently reiterated in these Treatises, 
‘that Christ died for our sins, according to the 
Scriptures.” It is the portal through which the 
light of God’s reconciled countenance is let in 
upon the soul. It is the visiter that ushers there 
the peace and glory of heaven, and, forcing its 
way through all those cold and heavy obstructions 
by which the legal spirit has beset the heart of 
proud yet impotent man—it is the alone truth that 
can at once hush the fears of guilt, and command 
a reverence for the offended Sovereign. No won- 
der, then, that its presence should be so much 
courted by all who have been touched with the 
reality and the magnitude of eternal things—by 
all who have ever made the question of their 
acceptance with God a matter of earnest and 
home-felt application; and who, urged on the one 
hand, by the authority of a'law that must be vin- 
dicated, and on the other, by the sense of a con- 
demnation that, to the eye of nature, appears 
inextricable, must give supreme welcome to the 


‘message that can assure them of a way by which 
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both God may be glorified and the sinner may be 
safe. It is the blood of Christ which resolves 
this mystery, and it is by the daily application of 
this blood to the conscience that peace is daily 
upheld there. When the propitiation by Christ 
is out of the mind, then, on the strength of its old 
propensities, does it lapse either into the forgetful- 
ness of God, or into a fearful distrust of Him. 
And therefore it is, that every aspirmg Christian 
prizes every intimation, and every token of remem- 
brance, by which to recall to his mind the thought 
of a crucified Saviour. And he no more quarrels 
with a perpetual sense of Him who poured out His 
soul unto the death, than he would with the per- 
petual sunshine of a brilliant and exhilarating day: 
and just as a joy and a thankfulness are felt. at 
every time when, the sun breaks out from the 
clouds which le scattered over the firmament—so 
is that beam of gladness which enters with the 
very name of Christ, when it finds its way through 
that dark and disturbed atmosphere which is ever 


apt to gather around the soul. ‘The light of beauty _ 


is not more constantly pleasant to the eye—the 
ointment that is poured forth not more constantly 
agreeable in its odour—the relished and whole- 
some food not more constantly palatable to the 
ever-recurring appetite of hunger—the benignant 
smile of tried and approved friendship not more 
constantly delicious to the heart of man, than is 


the sense of a Saviour’s sufficiency to him of 


spiritual and new-born desires, who now hungers 
and thirsts after righteousness. 


This may explain the untried and unexpended : 
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delight wherewith the Christian hangs upon a 

theme which sounds monotonously, and is felt to 
be wearisome by other mem: and this is one test 
by which he may ascertain his spiritual condition. 
‘There is much associated with religion that is fitted 
to regale even a mind that is unrenewed, if open 
to the charms of a tasteful, or pathetic, or eloquent 
representation. And thus it is, that crowds may 
be drawn around a pulpit by the same lure of 
attraction which fills a theatre with raptured and 
applauding multitudes. To uphold the loveliness 
of the song, might the preacher draw on all the 
beauties of nature, while he propounds the argu- 
ment of nature’s God: nor need the deep, the 
solemn interest of tragedy be wanting, with such 
topics at command as the sinner’s restless bed, 
and the dark imagery of guilt and vengeance 
wherewith it is surrounded: and again, may the 
fairest tints of heaven be employed to deck the 
perspective of a good man’s anticipations; or the 
touching associations of home be pressed into the 
service of engaging all our sympathies, with the 
feelings, and the struggles, and the hopes of his 
pious family. It is thus that the theological page 
may be richly strewed with the graces of poetry, 
and even the feast of intellect be spread before 
us by the able champions of theological truth. 
Yet all this delight would require novelty to 
sustain it, and be in full congeniality with minds 
on which the unction of livmg water from above 
had never yet descended. It is altogether 
diverse from’ that spiritual taste, by which the 
simple application of the cross to the sinner’s 
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conscience is felt and appreciated—by which the 
utterance of the Saviour’s name is at all times 
welcomed like the sound of sweetest music—by 
which a sensation of relief enters, with all the 
power and freshness of a new feeling, so often as 
the conception of His atoning blood, and of His 
perfect righteousness, is made to visit us—by 
which the reiteration of His sacrifice upon the ear, 
has a like effect to disperse the habitual distrust 
or lethargy of nature, that the ever-recurring pre- 
sence of a friend has to disperse the gloom of a 
constitutional melancholy. It is no evidence of 
his vital Christianity, that a man can enjoy a 
kindred recreation in those embellishments of 
genius or literature of which the theme is suscep- 
tible. But if its simple affirmations be sweet unto 
him—if the page be never lovelier in his eye than 
when gemmed with Bible quotations that are both 
weighty and pertinent—if when pervaded through- 
out by areference to Christ, and to Him crucified, 
it be felt and rejoiced in like the incense of a per- 
petual savour, and he, withal a son of learning and > 
generous accomplishment, can love, even in its 
homeliest garb, the oft-repeated truth; and that, 
purely because the balm of Gilead is there,—this 
we should hold the evidence of one who, so far at 
least, has been enlightened, and has tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and has been made a partaker of the 
Holy Ghost, and has tasted of the good word of 
_ God, and the powers of the world to come. 
' We know of no Treatises where this evangelical 
infusion so pervades the whole substance of them — 
as those of Romaine. Though there is no train 
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_ of consecutive argument—though there is no great 


j power or variety of illustration—though we cannot 
_ allege in their behalf much richness tt imagery, or 


even much depth of Christian experience. And, 
besides, though we were to take up any of his 
paragraphs at random, .we should find that, with 


some little variation in the workmanship of each, 


there was mainly one ground or substratum for 
them all—yet the precious and consoling truths, 
which he ever and anon presents, must endear 
them to those who are anxious to maintain in 
their minds a rejoicing sense of God as their 
reconciled Father. He never ceases to make 
mention of Christ and of His righteousness—and it 
is by the constant droppings of this elixir that the 
whole charm and interest of his writings are up- 
held. With a man whose ambition and delight it 
was to master the difficulties of an argument; or 
with a man whose chief enjoyment it was to range 
at will over the domains of poetry, we can conceive 
nothing more tasteless or tame than these Treatises 
that are now offered to the public. Yet, in de- 
spite of that literary nakedness which they may 
exhibit to the eye of the natural man, who possesses 
no spiritual taste, and no spiritual discernment, 
let such a man have his eye opened to the hidden 
glories of that theme, which, of all others, was 
dear to the bosom of their author; and, whether 
from the press or from the pulpit, was the one 
theme on which he ever loved to expatiate—let 
the sense of guilt but fasten upon his conscience, 
and the sure but simple remedy of faith in the 
blood of Christ recommend itself as that power of 
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God which alone is able to dissolve it—let him be 
made to feel the suitableness that there is between 
this precious application, and that inward disease 
of which the malignity and the soreness have now 
been revealed to him—then, like as it is at all 
times pleasing, when there is laid over a bodily 
wound the emollient that relieves it, so is it at all 
times pleasing, whenever the spiritual malady is 
felt, to have recourse upon that unction by the 
sprinkling of which it is washed away. A feeling 
of joy in the Redeemer will be ever prompting to 
the same contemplations, and to the utterance of 
the same things. ‘To a regenerated spirit, that 
never can be a weariness in time, which is to form 
the song of eternity. 

But it is of importance to remark, that the 
theme on which Mr Romaine so much loves to 
expatiate, is a purifying as well as a pleasing theme. 
It is not only not grievous to indulge in it, but, 


most assuredly, to every true-hearted Christian, it - 


is safe. We are aware of the alleged danger 
which some entertain of the tendency of such a 
full and free exhibition of the grace of the gospel, 
to produce Antinomianism. But the way to avert 
this, is not by casting any part of gospel truth 
into the shade. It is to spread open the whole of 
it, and give to every one part the relief and the 
prominency that it has im Scripture. We are not 
to mitigate the doctrines of a justifying faith, and 
an all-perfect righteousness, because of the abuse 
that has been made of them by hypocrites—but, 
leaving to these doctrines all their prominency, we 
are to place by their side the no less important 
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_ and undeniable truths, that heaven is the abode of 
holy creatures, and that, ere we are qualified for 


admittance there, we must become holy and 
heavenly ourselves. Nor is there a likelier way 
of speeding this practical transformation upon our 
souls, than by keeping up there, through the blood 
of Christ, a peace in the conscience, which is never 


‘truly done, without.a love in the heart being kept 


up along with it. Those who are justified by 
faith in the righteousness of Christ, and, in conse- 
quence of which, have that peace with God which 
this author labours so earnestly to maintain in the 
mind, walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit : 
and that man’s faith in the offered Saviour is not 
real, nor has he given a cordial acceptance to that 
grace which is so freely revealed in the gospel, if 
he do not demonstrate the existence of this. faith 
in his heart, by its operation in his character. A 
hypocrite may pervert the grace of the gospel, as 
he will seek a shelter for his iniquities, wherever 
it can be found. But. because he receives. it 
deceitfully, this is no reason why it should be with- 
held from those who receive it in truth. The 
truths which he abuses to his own destruction, 
are, nevertheless, the very truths which serve to 
aliment the gratitude and the new obedience of 


every honest believer, who. gives welcome accept- 


ance to all things whatsoever that are written im 
the book of God’s counsel, and finds room enough 
in his moral system for both of the positions—that 
he is justified by faith, and that he is judged by 

works. ; 
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Ir is quite possible that a doctrine may at one time 
have been present to our minds, to the evidence of 
which we then attended, and the truth of which 
we did in consequence believe; and yet, in the whole 
course of our future thoughts, may it never again 
have occurred to our remembrance. ‘This is quite 
possible of a doctrine in science ; and it may also be 
conceived of a doctrine in theology, that on one day 
it may have been the object of faith, and never on - 
any succeeding day be the object of memory. In 
this case, the doctrine, however important, and 
though appertaining to the very essence of the 
gospel, is of no use. It is not enough that we have 
received the gospel, we must stand in it. And it 
is not enough that we barely believe it, for we are 
told, on the highest authority, that unless we keep. 
it in memory, we have believed in vain. 

This may lead us to perceive that there isan error 
in the imaginations of those who think, that after 
having understood and acquiesced in Christian truth, 
there is an end of all theyhave to do withit. There 
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‘is, with many, a most mischievous repose of mind 
‘upon this subject. They know that by faith they 
are saved, and they look to the attainment of this 
faith as a terminating good, with the possession of 
which, could they only arrive at it, they would be 
satisfied; and they regard the articles of a creed 
in much the same light that they do the articles 
of a title-deed, which may lie in their repository 
for years, without once being referred to; and 
they have the lurking impression, that if this creed 
were once fairly lodged among the receptacles of 
the mner man, and only produced in the great day 
of the examination of passports, it would secure 
their entry into heaven—just as the title-deed in 
possession, though never once looked to, guaran- 
tees to them a right to all that is conveyed by it. 
The mental tablet on which are inscribed their 
articles of belief, is consigned, as it were, to some 
place of concealment within them, where it lies in 
a kind of forgotten custody, instead of hanging out 
to the eye of the mind, and there made the subject 
of busy and perpetual observation. It is not like 
a paper filled with the principles and standing rules 
of a court, and to which there must be a daily 
reference for the purpose of daily procedure and 
regulation. It is more, to make use of a law term, 
like a paper in retentis—perhaps making good to 
them certain privileges which never will be ques- 
tioned, or ready to be produced on any remote and 
distant occasion, when such ameasure may be called 
for. Now this is a very great misconception ; and 
whenever we see orthodoxy contentedly slumbering 
over its fancied acquisitions, and resting securely 
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upon the imagination that all its business is now 
settled and set by, we may be very sure that it is 
something like this which lies at the bottom of it. 

To rectify this wrong imagination, let it never be 
forgotten, that every where in the Bible, those truths 
by the belief of which we are saved, have this 
efficacy ascribed to them, not from the mere cir- 
- eumstance of their having once been believed, but 
after they are believed, from the circumstance of 
their being constantly adverted to. The belief of 
them on the one hand is indispensable ; for let this 
be withheld, and the habitual recurrence of the 
mind to them is of no more use, than would be its 
constant tendency to dwell on such fancies as it 
knew to bechimerical. But this habitualrecurrence 
is just as indispensable; for let this be withheld, 
and the belief of them were of no more use, than 
would be that of any other salutary truth, forgotten 
as to the matter of it, andtherefore utterly neglected 
as to its application. The child who is told of his 
father’s displeasure, should he spend that hour in 
amusement which is required to be spent in scholar- 
ship, may believe this at the time of the announce- 
ment. But when the hour comes, should the 
intimation slip from his memory, he has believed 
in vain. And from the apostle’s declaration, who 
assures us, that unless we keep the truth m memory 
we have believed in vain, may we gather what that 
is which forms the true function and design of the 
faith that is unto salvation. It is not that by the 
bare possession of the doctrines which it appropri- 
ates as so many materials, salvation may be purchas- 
ed: itis that by the use to which these materials are 
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"put, we may come into a state of salvation. It 

is not that truths lying in a state of dormancy within 

us, form so many titlesin our behalf to the purchased 
inheritance: it is that truths ever present to the 
waking faculties of our mind, (and they never can 
be so without being remembered, ) have aninfluence 
and a power to make us meet for the inheritance. 

On this important truth, so indispensable to 
secure the saving and salutary influence of the 
other truths of Christianity, when known and 
believed, we shall make three observations. ‘The 
first regards the kind of effort that should be made, 
either by an inquirer or a Christian, in the business 
of prosecuting his salvation. ‘The second regards 
the nature of that salvation. And the third regards 
the power of the truth, when summoned into the 
mind’s presence by an act of recollection, to keep 
it in that right train both of purpose and desire 
which prepares and carries it forward to the enjoy- 
ment of heaven. 

I. With regard to the kind of effort that should 
be made by an imquirer, he does not, we will 
venture to say, set earnestly out in quest of salva- 
tion without its coming primarily and prominently 
into his notice, that he is saved by faith. And 
hence very often a straining of the mind after this 
acquirement—an anxious endeavour to believe—a 
repeated attempt to grasp that truth, by the 
possession of which it is, that we obtain a right to 
life everlasting; and as the accompaniment of all 
this, a frequent work of inward search and con- 
templation, to try if that principle be there, on 
which there hinges so important a consummation 
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as the favour of God, and the forgiveness of all 
trespasses. Now it is worth the remarking, on 
this subject, that there is no such thing as forcing 
the belief of the mind beyond what it sees of proof 
and evidence. We may force the mind to attend 
to a matter; or we may force it to conceive that 
matter; or we may force it to persevere in think- 
ing and in dwelling upon it. But beyond the light 
of evidence you cannot force it to any kind of 
belief about it. Faith is not to be arrived at in 
this way; and we can no more command the mind 
to see that to be truth on which the light of evidence 
does not shine, than we can command the eye to 
behold the sun through a dark impalpable cloud, 
that mantles it from human observation. Should 
a mountain intervene between our eye and some 
enchanting scene that lies on the other side of it, 
it is not by any piercing or penetrative effort on the 
part of the eye, through this solid opaque mass, 
that we will obtain the sight after which we are 
aspiring. And yet there is a way of obtaining it. 
A mere effort of the eye will not do; but the effort 
of ascending the mountain will do. And, in lke 
manner, a mere straining of the mind after any 
doctrine, with a view to apprehend it, will never, 
without the light of evidence, bring that doctrine 
into the discernment of the mind’seye. But such 
is the proclaimed importance of belief, as carrying 
in it an escape from ruin everlasting, and a transla- 
tion into all the security of acceptance with God, 
that to the acquisition of it the effort of an inquirer 
is most naturally bent: and he is apt to carry this 
effort beyond the evidence; and the effort to 
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behold beyond evidence is of a nature so fruitless 


~ and fatiguing, that it harasses the mind, just as any 


overstretch does toward that which, after all, is an 
impossibility. And yet there is a line of effort that 
is productive. There is a path along which the 
light of evidence will dawn, and that which is im- 
possible to be seen without it, will be seen by it; 
and that, too, without distortion or unnatural 


- violence upon the faculties. We are bidden seek 


the pearl of great price, and there must be a way 
of it. It is quite obvious, and not at all impracti- 
cable, to read the Bible with attention, and to wait 
upon ordinances, and to give vent to the desirous- 
ness of our hearts in prayer, and to follow con- 
science in the discharge of all known duties—and 
the truth which is unto salvation, and by the know- 
ing and believing of which we acquire everlasting 
life, a truth that never can be seen while an opaque 
and impenetrable shroud is upon it, will at length 
break out into open manifestation. It does not do 
to be so urged by a sense of the necessity of faith, 
as to try the impracticability of making faith outrun 
the evidence. But it does well to be at the post, 
and along the path of inquiry and exertion, where 
it is promised that the light of this evidence will be 
made to shine upon us. If we keep by our duties 
and our Bibles, like the apostles who kept by 
Jerusalem till the Holy Ghost: was poured upon 
them, there is not one honest seeker who will not, 
in time, be a sure and triumphant finder. And we 
ought to commit ourselves in confidence to this 
course, assured of the prosperous result that must 


come out of it. We ought not to be discomposed 
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by our anxieties about the final attainment. 
Though the alternative of our heaven or hell hang 
upon the’ issues of our seeking to be justified by 
faith, still we ought not to try and toil to make our 
faith outrun the light of conviction. It should be 
our great encouragement, that it is not merely he 
who has found the Lord that is called upon to 
rejoice, but that it is said by the Psalmist, ‘‘ Let 
the heart of them rejoice that seek the Lord.” 
‘¢ Ask and ye shallreceive: seek and ye sball find: 
knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 

Let us now conceive that the truth is gotten— 
that faith, which has been called, and aptly enough 
too, the hand of the mind, has appropriated and 
brought it withm the grasp and possession of a 
believer, the question comes to be, ‘How is this new 
acquisition to be disposed of ? We may be sensi- 
ble how often truths come to be known and believed 
by us, and how some of them perhaps have died 
away from our memory, and never been recall- 
ed: and yet we may be said to be in possession 
of them, for upon their bare mention we will 
instantly recognise them as doctrmes we have 
already learned, and with the truth of which, at 
the time that we attended to their evidence, we 
were abundantly satisfied. Now, is it by such a 
possession of Christian truth that we will secure a 
part in the Christian salvation? It is not. It is 
not by first importing it into our ‘conviction, and 
then consigning it to some by-corner of the mind, 
where it lies in a state of oblivion and dormancy— 
it is not thus, that our knowledge of God and of 
Jesus Christ becomes life everlasting. The truths 
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which be unto salvation are not laid past like the 
- forgotten acquisitions of science or scholarship. 
_ And we are wrong if we think, that just as the 


title-deeds of an earthly house in possession may 
be locked up in security, and never looked to but 
when the right of property is questioned—so our 
creed, with all its articles, may be laid up in the 
depository of our mind, and there lie in deep and 
undisturbed repose, till our right of entry into the 
house that is not made with hands, and is eternal 
in the heavens, comes under examination, among 
the other topics of the great day of inquiry. We 
do not think it possible that the essential truths of 
the gospel can be actually believed, without being 


_ afterwards the topic of daily, and unceasing, and 


practical recurrence. But even though they could, 
they would, upon such an event, be of no influence 
towards the salvation of the believer. The apostle 
tells us expressly, if they are not kept in memory 


_ they are believed in vam. By the gospel we are 
_ saved, not if we merely believe it, but if we keep 


it in memory. It is not enough that it have been 
once acquiesced in: it must ever, and through the 
whole futurity of our earthly existence, be habitu- 
ally advertedto. It is not enough that it be sleep- 
ing in the mind’s hidden repository : it must be in 
the mind’s eye. It must be kept in remembrance; 
and that too, for the purpose of being called to 
remembrance. It is not enough that it be in the 
mind’s latent custody: it must be in constant wait- 
ing, as it were, for being summoned into the mind’s 
presence—and its efficacy unto salvation, it would 
VOL. XIII. c 
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appear, consists not in the mind knowing it, but in 
the mind thinking of it. 

This will be better illustrated by a particular 
truth. One of those truths to which the apostle 
alludes, as being indispensable to be kept im 
memory, in order to be of any efficacy, is, that 
Christ died for our sins. It is not enough then, 
it would appear, simply to have believed that 
Christ died for our sins. This fact must ever and 
anon be recalled to our memory. It is by no 
means enough, that we, at one time, were sure of 
this truth. It is a truth that must be dwelt upon. 
It is not to be thrown aside as a forgotten thing, 
which at one time gave entertainment to our 
thoughts. It must live in our daily recollections. 
It is not enough that we have taken hold of this 
dependence. We must keep hold of it: nor does 
faith even in this save us, unless that which is be- 
lieved be the topic of ever-recurring contemplation. 

For this purpose, the habit of a great, and con- 
tinuous effort on the part of the human mind is 
indispensable. We know how all the truths of 
Christianity, and this one among the number, are 
apt to slip from the attention; and what a combat 
with the tendencies of nature it takes to retain our 
hold of them. It is setting us to a work of great 
difficulty and great strenuousness, simply to bid us 
keep in memory the truths of that gospel by which 
we are saved. They may have entered our mind 
with the force of all-powerful evidence—and they 
may have filled it with a sense of their supreme im- 
portance—and they may have ministered in the hour 
of silence and devotion, an influence to relieve, and 
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to comfort, and to elevate—and yet after all, will 


we find it a mighty struggle with the infirmities of 
our constitution, to keep these truths in memory 
all the day long. We will find, that among the 


urgencies of this world’s business, the one and 
simple truth, that Christ died for our sins, will take 
its flight for hours together, and never once be 
presented to the mind, even in the form of a slight 
and momentary visitation. To be ever recurring 
to this truth—to give it an hourly place, along with 
the multitude of other thoughts that are within us 
—to turn it into a matter of habitual occupation 
for that mind, the property of which, throughout 
all the moments of its waking existence, is to be 
ever thinking—this is an enterprise in every way 
as arduous as to work against the current of nature. 
It is not laying upon us a task that is either easy 
or insignificant, when we are told to keep the 
essentials of the gospelin our frequent remembrance. 
It is the experience of all who have honestly tried 
it, that it is exceedingly difficult—and yet, so far 
from a matter of insignificance, it is the averment 
of the apostle, that if we keep not the gospel in 
memory, we will not be saved. 

We know it to bea work of difficulty, fora man 
overcome with drowsiness, to keep his eyes open. 
Suppose that by so doing, he is only made to look 
on a set of objects which offend and disturb him, 
we may readily conceive how gladly, in these cir- 
cumstances, he will make his escape from the hate- 
ful imagery which surrounds him, by repairing to 
the sweet oblivion of nature. But, on the other 
hand, should his eyes, when open, have a scene of 
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loveliness before them, by whieh the soul is regaled, 
and brightened into sensations that are every way 
agreeable, then, though an effort be necessary to 
keep himself awake, yet there is a better chance of 
the effort being actually made. ‘There will be a 
reward and an enjoyment to go along with it; and 
the man, in these new circumstances, would both 
be in a state of pleasurable feeling, and, at the 
same time, in a constant struggle to maintain his 
wakefulness. However delightful the prospect 
that is before him, this will not supersede the 
necessity of a strenuous endeavour to keep himself 
in the posture of observation. And so of the mind’s 
eye, in the mental scenery that is before it. 
Under all the stir, and activity, and delight of 
nature’s movements, may the soul be profoundly 
immersed in the slumbers of nature’s carnality. 
It may be spiritually asleep, even when busily 
engaged with the passing imsignificant dreams of 
our present world. It is indeed a great transition | 
on every son and daughter of our species when he 

becomes awake to the realities of faith, and is made 
to perceive the existence and the weight of things 
invisible. But if all that he is made thus to per- 
ceive, be the dark and menacing imagery of terror 
—if he see nothing but God’s holiness on the one 
hand, and his own sinfulness on the other—if on 
looking to the sanctuary above, he see nothing but 
the fire of a devouring jealousy in readiness to go 
forth over the whole region of disloyalty to heaven’s 
law; and, on looking to himself, he see that he is 
within the limits of the territory of guilt, and liable 
to the doom that is in reserve for it, we may per- 
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ceive the readiness with which many a half-awaken- 
ed sinner will try to make his escape from the pain 
and the agitation of such frightful contemplations 
as these; and how gladly he will cradle his soul 
back again into its old imsensibility, and find a 
refuge from the whole alarm of faithful sermons, 
and arousing providences, and constantly recurring 
deaths in the circle of his much-loved acquaintance- 
ship, in the forgetfulness of a nature, which, by its 
own drowsiness, may be so easily lulled into a state 
of unconcern about these things. The man will 
not, if he can help it, make an effort to keep him- 
self awake, if all he get by it is a spectacle of pain: 
if he get a spectacle of pleasure by it, he may be 
prevailed upon. Still, even in this latter case, an 


' effort would be necessary: even after the dread 


representation of the law is succeeded by the 


bright and cheering representation of the gospel, it 


will still be like the offering of a beauteous and 
inviting spectacle to the eyes of a man who is like 
to be overcome with drowsiness. ‘There must 
be a sustained endeavour on his part to keep him- 
self awake. He will ever and anon be relapsing 
into the slumbers of worldly and alienated nature, 
if he do not put forth a strenuousness on the object 
of keeping the truths of the gospel in his memory. 
So long as he is encompassed with a vile body 
of sin and of infirmity, which will at length be 
pulverized by death, and transformed at the resur- 
rection, there will be a struggle with the sleeping 
propensities that will still be about him towards the 


things that are unseen and spiritual. Great will 


be his pleasure, even here, in the objects of his 
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believing contemplation: but great also must be 


the effort of painful and unceasing diligence to’ 


support the contemplation itself. He will just be 
like a drowsy spectator, with a fine and fascinating 
landscape before him, the charm of which he would 
like to prolong to the uttermost. And however 
engaging the prospect which the gospel sets before 
him, however cheering the promises, however 
effectually the truth that Christ died for our sins, 
chases away all the fears of the law, when it pro- 
claims, that for every sin that the creature has 
dared to perpetrate, a holy and an avenging God 
must be satisfied; still we mistake it, if we think 
that no effort on the part of the mind is necessary 
to detain within the reach of its vision this bright 
and beautiful representation. Though called to 
rejoice in the Lord alway, yet there must be a 
putting forth of strength and of vigilance in the 
work of looking unto Jesus, and of considering 


Him who is the Apostle and High Priest of our - 


profession. 

II. The nature of that salvation which the 
gospel reveals, has been so fully exhibited by Mr 
SERLE, in the First Part of this excellent Treatise, 
as to render any lengthened exposition of it in this 
place unnecessary. But it is worthy of remark, 
that, perhaps, there is not a passage in the Bible 
more fitted to instruct us in what the salvation of 
Christianity really is, than the expression of the 
apostle, to which we have so frequently adverted, 
that unless we keep the truths of the gospel in 
memory, we have believed in vain. The ordinary 
conception upon the subject is, that it is a rescue 
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from hell, with a right of entry and admittance 
into heaven. And our faith is supposed to be our 
title-deed ; a passport of conveyance, upon the 
examination of which we are carried in the train of 
our Saviour and our Judge to paradise; a thing, 
we fear, apprehended by many to be of no other 
use than merely to be retained in a sort of secure 
keeping, that, when found in our possession on the 
last day, it may then be sustained as our claim to 
the promised inheritance of glory. Now the 
apostle tells us, that were it possible to believe 
the truth without bemg mindful of the truth, the 
belief is in vain: in other words, its main use to sal- 
vation does not lie in the possession of it then, but 
in the influence and operation of it now. When 
placed before the judgment-seat of Christ, it will 
be known whether we are of the faith; and there 
is no doubt that this faith will open the door of 
heaven’s kingdom to all who possess it. But, let 
it well be understood, that this is not the alone, 
nor even the most important function of faith. — It 
does not lie in useless reserve on this side of time, 
till the occasion comes round, when on the other 
side of time, it will vest us with a right of admit- 
tance into heaven. Its main operation is our good 
here, by the thing which has been believed being 
also the thing that is remembered. Were its only 
use to confer a title upon us, it might lie in store 
like an old charter, forgotten for years, but secur- 
ing its purpose whenever there is a call for its pro- 
duction. But it has another use besides conferring. 
a title: it confers a character. It does something 
more than cause the place to be made ready forus: * 
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it causes us to be made ready for the place. We 
believe in vain unless we remember: but it is the 
habitual advertency of the mind to the great truths 
of the gospel—it is the unceasing recurrence of its 
thoughts to them—it is the practice of ever and 
anon calling them to consideration, and dwelling 
upon them from one day, and from one hour to 
another—it is this which appears to stamp upon 
faith its main efficacy towards salvation. And 
why? Because salvation lies in deliverance from 
sin, as well as from punishment—because ‘salvation 
consists in being introduced to the character of 
heaven, as well as into heaven itself—because by 
salvation there is not merely the prospect of an- 
other habitation, but there is the working of an- 
other principle ; and the way in which the memory 
must be added to faith, else we have believed in 
vain, is, that the memory, by calling the truths of 
the gospel into the mind’s presence, reiterates upon 
the mind a moral and a sanctifying influence, 
which would be altogether unfelt if these truths 


were forgotten. It is because the memory per-_ 


petuates the flame which was first lighted by the 
faith of Christianity—it is because if faith work by 
love, then the memory is necessary to the aliment- 
ing of this holy affection; and if it be one use of 
faith to justify the sinner in the sight of God, ano 
less important use of faith is, that through a 
habitual remembrance of the truths that are the 
objects of it, the sinner is brought under the con- 
stant operation of a moral influence, by which he 
is sanctified and made meet for the inheritance. 


Ili. The truths to which the apostle adverts, : 
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_ when he assures us, that unless we keep them in 
memory we have believed in vain, are, that Christ 


died for our sins, according to the Scriptures; - 


and that, after He was buried, He rose again. 
Let the first truth be habitually present to the 
mind, and the mind will feel itself habitually light- 
ened of the whole terror and bondage of legality. 
That weight of overhanging despair, which, in 
fact, represses every attempt at obedience, by 
making it altogether hopeless, will be taken off 
from the wearied spirit, and it will break forth 
with the full play of its emancipated powers on the 
free and open space of reconciliation. There is 
nothing that so chains the inactivity of a human 
being as hopelessness. There is nothing that so 
’ paralyzes him, as the undefined, but haunting in- 
security and terror, which he cannot shake away. 
We must be sensible of the new spring that is 
given to the energies of him who is overwhelmed 
with debt, when he obtains his discharge. So long 
as he felt that ali was irrecoverable he did nothing : 
but when he gets his enlargement, he runs with 
the alacrity of a new-acquired freedom in the path 
of industry. Now, in the spiritual life, it is this 
very enlargement which gives rise to this very 
activity. Itis the glad tidings of a release, by 
Him who hath paid the ransom of our iniquities, 
that sets our feet in a sure place—that opens up 
to us a career of new obedience—that levels the 
barrier which keeps us without hope, and therefore 
without God in the world—that places us, as it 
were, in a free and unobstructed avenue, in which, 
by everv step that we advance upon it, we draw 
2 
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nearer to that Jerusalem above, the gates of which 
are now thrown open to receive us. ‘The real 
effect of the doctrine of Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified, upon the believer, is utterly the reverse 
of this world’s imagination upon the subject. It 
does not beget the delusion in his mind of an 
impunity for sinning; but it chases away that 
heavy soporific from his moral faculties, which the 
sense of a broken law, when unaccompanied by 
the faith of an offered gospel, will ever minister 
to the heart; that let him struggle as he may, and 
keep as strenuously from sinning as he may, it 
will be of no use to him. The truth that Christ 
‘died for our sins, so far from a soporific, is a 
stimulus to our obedience; and it is when this 
truth enters with power into the heart, that the 
believer can take up the language of the Psalmist 
and say, ‘“‘ Thou hast enlarged my heart, and I 
will now run in the way of thy testimonies. 

But if, such be the influence of this truth when . 
present to the mind, it must, in order to have a 
habitual influence, be habitually present. In order 
to work upon the habit and character of the soul, 
_it must ever be offering itself to the notice, and 
ever reiterating the impulse it is fitted to give to all 
the feelings, and to all the faculties. We know 
not a single doctrine, which, by its perpetual! 
recurrence to the thoughts, is more fitted to keep 
the mind in a right state for obedience. Now, in 
order that the great work of sanctification go for-- 
ward, the mind. should be constantly in this state. 
Let this truth be expunged, and for all the pur- 
poses of spiritual conformity to the will of God, 
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the whole man will go into unhingement. But let 
this truth be lighted up in the soul—let it be kept 
shining at all times within its receptacles—let the 
trust never cease to lean upon it, and the memory 
never cease to recall it, and the hope never cease 
to dwell upon it—let it only show itself among the 
crowd of this world’s turmoils and anxieties—and 
whatever the urgencies be, which harass and beset 
a man on the path of his daily history, let such be 
the habit of his mind, that, in obedience to this 
truth, the thought is present with him of his main 
chance being secured ; the animating sense of this 
will bear him on in triumph through manifold 
agitations; and when like to sink and give way 
under the pressure of this world’s weariness, and 
this world’s distraction, this will come in aid of his 
faltermg spirit, and carry him in sacredness, and 
in safety to his final landing-place. 

We have not room to expatiate on the influence 
of the other truth, that Christ rose again—that He 
eyes every disciple from that summit of observa- 
tion to which He has been exalted—that the sin 
for which He died He holds in irreconcilable 
hatred—and that the purpose of His mediatorship 
was not merely to atone for its guilt, but utterly 
to root out its existence and its power from the 
hearts of all who believe in Him. The Christian 
who is haunted at all hours of the day by this 
sentiment, will feel that to sin is to thwart the 
purpose upon which his Saviour’s heart is set, and 
to crucify Him afresh. This, however, to be kept _ 
in power, must be kept in memory. And as with 
the former truth, if we carry it about with us at 
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all times, we will walk before God without fear, so 
with it and the latter truth put together, if both 
are carried about with us, will we also walk before 
him in righteousness, and in holiness, all the days 
of our lives. 

But it ought to be remembered, that if we are 
not mindful of these truths, we positively do not 
believe them. If we have not the memory, it isa 
clear evidence that we have not the faith. It is 
impossible but the mind must be always recurring 
to matters in which it has a great personal interest, 
if it only have-a sense of their reality. We should 
try ourselves by this test, and be assured, that if 
we are not going on unto perfection through the 
constant and practical influence of the great doc- 
trines of Christianity upon our heart, we need yet 
to learn what be the first principles of the oracles 
of God. 

It is from these considerations that we estimate 
so highly the following valuable Treatise of Mr. 
Serie, “ THe CuristiaN REMEMBRANCER,” in| 
which the great and essential truths of Christianity 
are exhibited in a luminous and practical manner. 
But, it is not merely those more essential truths of 
the gospel which form the foundation of a sinner’s 
hope, that he brings to our remembrance ; the oper- 
ative nature of these truths, as inwardly experienced 
by the believer, in the formation of the spiritual 
life—the sanctifying influence of Christian truth 
over the affections and character of the believer— 
the whole preceptive code of social and relative 
duties to which, as members of society, Christianity: 
requires our obedience—in fine, the whole Christian 
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system of doctrines and dutiesis presented in a plain 
and practical manner, well fitted to assist the under- 
standing in attaining a correct and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the truths of Christianity ; while 
the brief, but distinct and impressive form in which 
they are presented, is no less fitted to assist the 
memory in its recollection of them. The Treatise, 
as the Author remarks, is rather intended for hints 
to carry on the mind to farther meditations, than 
for full and exact meditations themselves; and it is 
brought into narrow compass, that the serious 
Christian may find it a little Remembrancer, with 
many short errands to his heart. And as the 
reader, from our previous observations, will not 
fail to remark, that it is not the mere knowledge 
or possession of any truth, but the constant remem- 
brance of it, which can give it an operative influence 
over the mind, and make it issue in those practical 
results which such a truth is fitted to produce—so, 
however important those precious truths are which 
are so clearly and impressively presented inthe 


following Treatise, yet they can have no saving or 


salutary influence, without being kept in constant 
remembrance. 

lf it have not been our habit hitherto to call to 
mind the essential truths of the gospel, we ought 
to begin now, and by reason of use we will be sure 
to make progress init. Whether it be the work of 
an artisan, or the work of a merchant, there is 


room for-this thoughtin short and frequent intervals, 


that Christ died for our sins; and we are confident 
that, if we are believers, the thought will leave a 


 pacifying and a holy influence behind it. God has 
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proclaimed a connexion between the presence of 
gospel truth to the understanding, and the power 
of gospel affections over the heart. He has told 
us that faith worketh bylove; and we, by constantly 
recurring to the great objects of faith, are putting 
that very instrument into operation by which God 
sanctifies all those who have received his testimony 
in behalf of Jesus Christ his Son. 

If we receive the truths of Christianity, we are 
not merely put in possession of them as title-deeds 
to a blessed inheritance above, to be presented 
after death for our entrance into heaven: they are 
also instruments to be made use of before death, 
for graving upon us, as it were, the character of 
heaven. And when the day of judgment comes, 
it is not by a direct inspection of the title-deeds 
that our right to heaven will be ascertained ; it is 
by the inspection of that which has been engraven 
by the truths of Christianity, operating as so many 
instruments upon our character. Christ will look’ 
to the inscription that has been made upon our 
hearts and lives: so, while nothing can be more 
true, than that it is by faith we are justified, it is 
in fullest harmony withthis truth, thatit isby works 
we are judged. 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


CHRISTIANS GREAT INTEREST. 


IN TWO PARTS, 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GUTHRIE. 


THERE are few subjects or exercises more deeply 
important to professing Christians, than that which 
forms the principal topic in the followmg admir- 
able Treatise—the work of self-examination. But 
self-examination is a work of great difficulty, and 
is accordingly shrunk from, or altogether declined 


by the great body of professing Christians. It 


is more the habitual style of the mind’s contem- 
plations to look at that which is without, than at 
that which is within—and it is far easier to read the 
epistles of the written Record, than to read the tab- 
let of one’s own heart, and so to ascertain whether it 
be indeed a living epistle of Christ Jesus our Lord- 
There is something so shadowy and evanescent in 
the phases of the human spirit—such a want of the 
distinct and of the tangible, in its various character- 
istics—such a turmoil, and confusion, and apparent 
incoherencein therapidsuccession of those thoughts, 
and impulses, and emotions, which find their way 
through the avenues of the inner man—that men, 
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as if lost in the mazes of a labyrinth, deem the world 
which is within to be the most hopeless and imprac- 
ticable of all mysteries—nor in the whole range of 
their varied speculations, do they meet with that 
which more baffles their endeavours to seize upon, 
than the busy principle that is lodged within them, 
and has taken up its residence in the familiar 
intimacies of their own bosom. 

‘The difficulty of knowing our own heart is much 
enhanced, if we are in quest of some character or 
some lineament which is but faintly engraven there- 
upon. When the thing that we are seeking for is 
so very dim, or so very minute, as to be almost in- 
discernible, this makes it a far more fatiguing exer- 
cise—and, it may be, an altogether fruitless one. 
Should then the features of our personal Christi- 
anity be yetslightly or obscurely formed, it will need 
a more intense and laborious scrutiny ere we can 
possibly recognise them. Should there bea languor 


in our love to God—should there be a frailty in. 


our purposes of obedience—should there be a trem- 
bling indecision of principle, and the weakness or 
the wavering of a mind that is scarcely made up on 
the question of a preference for time or for eternity, 
let us not marvel, though all disguised as these 
seeds and elements of regeneration within us may 
be, amid the vigorous struggles of the old man, and 
the remaining urgencies of a nature which will not 
receive its death-blow but with the same stroke 
that brings our bodies to the dust—let us not marvel, 
if in these circumstances, the hardships of the 
search should deter many from undertaking it—and 
though after months, or even years of earnestness 
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in religion, the disciple may still be in ignorance 
of himself, as if blindfolded from the view of his 
own character ; or, if arrested at the threshold by 
asense ef its many difficulties, the work of seli- 
examination has not yet been entered on. 

It is thus that the dark and unsearchable nature 
of the subject operates insensibly but powerfully 
as a restraint on self-examination—and certainly 
there would be encouragement felt to begin this 
exercise, were it made to appear in the light of a 
more practicable exercise, that could really and 
successfully be gone through. It is just as if set 
upon the task of searching for some minute article 
on the floor of an apartment, of which the windows 
had been partially closed—a weary and a hopeless 
undertaking, till the sun has fully risen, and the 
shutters have been altogether unfolded, and the 
greatest possible supply of light has been admitted 
into the room. ‘Then the search might be entered 
upon with vigour, and just because now it could be 
entered upon with the alacrity of a comfortable ex- 
pectation. ‘The workislessrepulsive, because easier 
—and now might the whole surface of this trial for — 
a discovery be patiently explored, just because now 
a greater visibility had been poured over it. 

This leads to a remark, which though a mere 
preliminary to the subject of self-examination, we 
nevertheless deem to be one of great practical 
importance. We think that however inscrutable 
at this moment our mind may be, and however 
faintly the marks and the characteristics of our 
Christianity are delineated thereupon, yet that even 
now the inward survey ought to be commenced, 
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and renewed at frequent intervals, and daily per- 
severed in. But, meanwhile, and to facilitate the 
search, we should do the very thing that is done 
in the case of a dark apartment. ‘There should 
be as much light as possible thrown upon the sub- 
ject from without. If the lmeaments of grace 
within us be faint, that ought instantly to be done 
which might have the effect of brightening them into — 
amore lucid distinctness, and so making the work 
of discovery easier than before. If the love, and 
the joy, andthe grateful devotednesstohis Saviour’s 
will, wherewith the heart of a believer is animated, 
behardly discernible in hisefforts to ascertain them, 
this is the very reason why all those direct expe- 
dients should forthwith be resorted to for stirring 
up the love, and for exciting the joy, and for fixing 
in the bosom that grateful devotedness which he 
is now going so fruitlessly in quest of, and which, 
if they exist at all, are so shrunken in magnitude, 
or so enveloped in their own dimness, that they 
have hitherto eluded all his endeavours to seek — 
after them, if haply he may find them. Now it is 
not by continuing to pore inwardly that we will 
shed a greater lustre over the tablet of our own 
character, any more than we can enlighten the 
room in which we sit by the straining of our eyes — 
towards the various articles which are therein dis- 
tributed. In the one case, we take help from the — 
window, and through it from the’sun of nature— 
and this not to supersede the proposed investigation — 
on our part, but altogether to aid and encourage 
us in that investigation. And in the other case, that 
the eye of the mind may look with advantage upon 
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itself fedeniliy; should it often look outwardly 
. those luminaries which are suspended from the 
‘canopy of that revelation which is from above— 
we should throw widely open the portal of faith, 
and this is the way by which light is admitted 
into the chambers of experience—in defect of a 
manifest love, and a manifest loyalty, and a mani- 
fest sacredness of heart, which we have been 
seeking for in vain amongst the ambiguities of the 
inner man, we should expose the whole of this 
mysterious territory to the influences of the Sun 
of righteousness, and this is done by gazing upon 
him with a believer’s eye. It is by regarding the 
love wherewith God in Christ hath loved us, that 
the before cold and sluggish heart is roused into 
the respondency of love back again. ‘That the 
work of reading be made more easy, the character 
must be made more legible. That Christianity be 
clearly reflected from our own bosom, all must be 
laid open to the Christianity of the Record. If 
we derive no good from the work of self-examina- 
tion, because we find that allis confusion and misti- 
ness within, then let us go forth upon the truths 
which are without, and these will pour a flood of 
light into all the mazes and intricacies of the soul, 
and, at length, render that work easy, which before 
was impracticable. No doubt, it is by looking 
inwardly that we discover what is in the mind— 
but it is by looking outwardly that we so brighten. 
and bring out its characteristics, as to make these 
discernible. The gratitude that was before unfelt, 
because it lay dormant, let us awaken it by the 
sight of Him who was lifted upon the cross for our 
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offences, and then will it meet the observation. 
The filial affection for our Father in heaven, which 
before was dead, let us quicken it into a felt and 
gracious sensibility, by looking unto Him in His 
revealed attitude of graciousness, and at our next 
exercise of self-inspection, we will be sure to find 
it. To revive the power of a life that is to come, 
which the despair of guilt had utterly extinguished 
in the soul, let us cast our believing regard on the 
promises of the gospel—and this will set it up again, 
and then will we more readily ascertain, that our 
happiness in time is less dear to us than our hopes 
for eternity. It is thus that by the contemplation 
of that which is without, we brighten the conscious- 
ness of that which is within—and the more manifest 
the things of revelation are to the eye of faith, the 
more manifest will the things of experience be to 
the eye of conscience—and the more distinctly 
we can view the epistles of Christ in the written 
Record, the more discernible will its counterpart 
be in that epistle which is written not with pen and. 
ink, but by the Spirit of God, on the fleshly tablets 
of our own heart. And so the work of faith, instead 
of being proposed by us asa substitute, we should 
propose as the readiest help, and far the best 
preparative for the work of self-examination. 

It were well, if thus we could compose the jea- 
lousy of those who deem it legal to go in quest of 
evidence—but better still, if we could guide the 
practice of those with whom the business of sal- 
- vation forms a practical and not amerely theoretical 
" or speculative question. 

And first, we would say to them, that so ) far 
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from setting faith aside by the work of self-examin- 
ation, we hold that it is the former which supplies 
the 1atter with all its materials, and sheds that light 
over them which makes them visible to the eye of 
consciousness. Were there no faith, there would 
be no fruits to inquire after—and it were utterly 
in vain to go aseeking where there was absolutely 
nothing to find. ‘To a sinner in distress, we un- 
fold the pardon of the gospel; and we bid him look 
unto Jesus, that he may rejoice. Wesurely could 
not say less than this to an inquirer in darkness, 
even though it be a darkness that has gathered and 
rests over the tablet of his own character, and 
hides from his own view all that is good and 
gracious thereupon. Should the eye fail of its dis- 
cernment when turned inwardly upon the evidences, 
we should bid it turn outwardly upon the promises, 
and this is the way to bring down aclear and satis- 
fying light upon the soul. Just asin some minute 
and difficult search over the floor of an apartment, 
we throw open all its windows to the sun of nature, 
so we ought, by faith, to throw open all the cham- 
bers of the inner man to the light of the Sun of 
Righteousness. They are the truths that be 
without, which give rise to the traces of a spiritual 
workmanship within—and the indistinctness of the 
latter is just the reason why the soul should be 
ever aiming by attention and belief at a communi- 
cation with the former. When self-examination is _ 
at a loss to read the characters which are written 
upon the heart, it is faith alone which can make the 
inscription more legible—and never will man get 
acquainted with the home of his own bosom, but 
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by constant supplies of light and influence from 
abroad. If we feel, then, an outset of difficulty, 
in the work of self-examination, let us go anew to 
the fountain-head of revelation, and there warm, 
into a sensibility that may be felt, the cold and the 
faded lineaments of that image which it is the 
genuine tendency of the truth as it is in Jesus to 
impress upon the soul. ‘That we may prosper 
when we examine ourselves, whether we are in the 
faith, we should have the faith. We should keep 
it in daily and habitual exercise, and this will 
strengthen it. If we be familiar with the truths 
that are without, less will be our difficulty in re- 
cognising the traces that are within. ‘The more 
we gaze upon the radiance, the brighter will 
we glow with the reflection—and so far from op- 
position in the exercises of self-examination and of 
faith, there is the most necessary concert, the most 
important and beautiful harmony. 

But, secondly—whatever difficulties there be in 
self-examination, we should even: now make a be- - 
ginning of the work. We should at least try it— 
and if we do not succeed, repeat it again and again. 
We should set ourselves formally down to it, as we 
would to a prescribed task—and it were well too 
if we had a prescribed time every day for the doing 
of it, and let a whole month of honest and sustained 
perseverance pass over our heads, ere we say of 
the work that it is impracticable. The more we 
live a life of faith through the day, the more dis- 
tinct and legible will be that other page in the 
record of our personal history, which we shall have 
to peruse on the evening—and however little we 
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may have sped at this trial of self-examination, we 
will either be encouraged or rebuked by it, into a 
life of greater effort and watchfulness on the mor- 
row. In the business of each day, there will bea 
reference to the account and settlement that we 
make at the end of it—and the conclus’ 2 of each 
night will serve either to rectify the errors of our 
preceding history, or to animate us the more in 
that path by which we are moving sensibly onward 
to the heights of moral and spiritual excellence. 
‘Thus indeed will we make a business of our sanc- 
tification—and, instead of that vague, and shadowy, 
and altogether chimerical affair which we appre- 
hend to be the religion of many a professor in our 
day, will it become a matter of solid and practical 
acquisitions, each of which shall have a visible 
reality in time, and each of which, by adding to 
the treasure in heaven, will have its distinct bear- 
ing on the interests of eternity. 

Now, when we set about any new exercise 
whatever, we first begin with that which is easy, 
and afterwards proceed therefrom to that which is 
more arduous. In the work of self-examination, 
there is a scale of difficulty—and it were well per- 
haps that we should make our first entrance upon 
the work at some of its lower gradations, lest we 
begin our attempt at too high a place, and be 
repelled altogether, by finding that it is utterly 
inaccessible. 

To guide us aright, then, mm this matter, we 
might observe, that the overt acts of our visible 
history, are far more noticeable by the eye of seli- 
examination than those affections of the heart by 
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which they have been prompted—and, therefore, 
if not yet able to read the devices of the inner man, 
let our first attempt be to read the doings of the 
outer man: “‘ Hereby know we that we know Him, 
if we keep His commandments.” ‘This is a palpable 
test, in as far, at least, as the hand, or the mouth, © 
or the footsteps, or any of the bodily organs, are 
concerned—anda series of questions regarding these 
were a good elementary introduction to the work 
of self-examination.—Have we, throughout the 
whole course of this day, uttered the language of 
profaneness, or contempt, or calumny? Or have 
we said any of those foolish things which might be 
ranked among the idle words of which men shall 
give account on the day of judgment? Or have 
we expressed ourselves to any of our fellows in the 
tone of fretfulness and irritation? Or have we on 
Sabbath refrained our attendance on the public 
ministrations, and, instead of the readings and the 
contemplations, and the devout exercises of sacred- 
ness, have we given any time to the business and 
society of the world? Or have we been guilty of. 
disrespect and negligence towards parents, and 
masters, and superiors of any kind? Or have we 
done any acts of mischief and revenge to the man 
whom we hate? Or have we wilfully directed our 
eye to that which was fitted to kindle the affections, 
or lead to the purposes of licentiousness? Or have 
we put forth a hand of violence on the property of 
our neighbour; and, what is an offence of the same 
species, have we taken an undue advantage of him 
in the petty contests and negotiations of the ex- 
change, or of the market-place? Or have we 
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spoken, if not a direct falsehood, at least a cunningly 
devised utterance, which, by the tone, and manner, 
and apparent artlessness of it, was calculated to 
deceive? Orhave we gone to any of the excesses 
of intemperance, whether of thatdrunkenness which 
- inflames the faculties, or of that surfeiting which 
damps and overweighs them. And what this day 
have been our deeds of beneficence—what our 
attentions of kindness and charity—what our efforts 
or our sacrifices in the walk of Christian useful- 
ness—what our almsgivings to the poor—what 
our labours of piety, either among the habitations 
of ignorance, or withthe members cf our own family ? 
These are all matters that stand broadly and dis- 
cernibly out to the eye of consciousness. They 
form what may be called the large and legible types 
on the tablet of self-examiation. ‘They form, as 
it were, the primer, or the alphabet of this most 
important branch of scholarship. It is as easy for 
us to frame a catalogue of these questions, and sit 
regularly down every evening to the task of applying 
them in succession to our recent history, and meet 
them with as prompt and clear a reply, as it is for 
us to tell at the end of each day, what were the 
visits that we performed, or the people whom we 
_ have conversed with, or the walks that we have 
. taken, or the bargains that we have concluded. 
There is nothing of reconditeness or mystery what- 
ever in this process, at least, of self-examination ; 
and by entering immediately upon it, may we at 
length be qualified for those more profound ex- 
ercises by which the intimacies of the heart are 
probed; and be able to arrive at a finding, and 
VOL. XIU. D 
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familiarity with the now hidden depths of a spiritual 
experience. . 
There is much to be gathered even from this 
more rude and elementary process of self-examina- 
tion. ‘* By their fruits shall ye know them,” says 
our Saviour; and, after all, much may be learned 
of the real character of our affections, from the acts 
in which they terminate. In natural husbandry, 
one may judge of the vegetation fromthe crop. It 
is not indispensable that we dive into the secrets 
of physiology, or that we be skilled in the anatomy 
and organization of plants, or that, with the eye of 
direct observation, we can satisfy ourselves as to 
the soundness of the root, or the healthful circula- 
tion of the juices which ascend from it. There is 
no doubt, that a good internal economy forms the 
very essence of vegetable health; and yet how 
many an agriculturalist, from whom this essence 
lies hid in deepest mystery, can pronounce upon 
that which is spread visibly before him, that there 
has indeed been a grateful and prosperous return 
for his labours. He knows that there has been a 
good and abundant growth, though, in the language 
of a gospel parable, whose design is to illustrate 
this very thing, he “‘ knoweth not how.” And so, 
to a great extent, of spiritual husbandry. One 
may be profoundly ignorant of moral science. He 
may not be able to grope his way among the arcana 
of the inner.man. ‘There might not be a more: 
inscrutable thing to him in nature, than the mystery 
of his own spirit; and not.a.darker or more im- 
penetrable' chaos, than that heart which ever 
teemeth with the abundance of its own thoughts 
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and its own counsels. Yet from the abundance of 
that heart the mouth speaketh; and words are 
audible things—and out of that heart are the issues 
of life; and the deeds of our life or history are 
visible things—and as the heart prompteth so the 
hand performeth—and thus a legible expression is 
sent forth, even from the depths of an else un- 
searchable cavern, which we at least have never 
entered, either to sound its recesses, or to read 
the characters that are graven within its secret 
chambers of imagery. If we cannot go profoundly 
to work, let us go to it plainly. If the fountain be 
hid, let us take cognizance of the stream that 


 issueth from the outlets. If we cannot guage the 


designs, let us at least institute a questionary pro- 
cess upon the doings; and if we have wearied our- 
selves in vain at searching for the marks of grace 
upon the soul, let us remember that the body is its 
instrument and its vehicle, and we may at least 
examine ourselves as to all its movements of accord- 
ancy with the ten commandments. 

Let us therefore be in earnest in this work of 
self-examination, which is reputed to be of so much 
difficulty, and immediately do that which we can ; 
and thus will we at length be qualified for doing 
that which we at present cannot. Let it be the 
task of every evening to review the palpable his- 
tory of every day; and if we cannot dive into the 
heart, we may at least take cognizance of the handy- 
work. We may not yet be able to analyze the 
feelings which enter into the hidden life of obe- 


- dience; but we can take account of the literalities 


_ of obedience. The hasty utterance by which we 
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wounded. another’s sensibilities—the pleasantries 
by which we enlivened a festive circle, at the ex- 
pense of some absent character—the tone of offence 
or imperiousness into which some domestic annoy- 
ance hath provoked us—the excess into which we 
have been. betrayed amid the glee of merry com- 
panionship—the neglect of prayer and of the Bible, 
into which we have once more been led by distaste, 
or indolence, or the urgency of this world’s business 
—these, and. many more, are surely noticeable 
things, which can be recalled by the memory, and 
rebuked by the moral sense, of the most ordinary 
Christian; and which, if so dealt with at the close 
of any day, might give to the morrow’s walk a 
greater care and a greater conscientiousness. 
What we ought to do is to begin now the work 
of self-examination—we should now make a practi- 
cal outset, and do forthwith all that our attainment 
and ability will let.us—we should not despise the - 
day of small things, nor idly postpone the work of . 
self-examination till a sense, and a spirit, and a 
subtlety, which we at present have not, shall come > 
upon us, as if by inspiration. Ifthe inward motions 
be too famt and fugitive for us to apprehend, let 
us lay hold at least of the outward movements, and 
by a faithful retrospect and reformation of these, 
will our senses at length be exercised to. discern 
both the good and the evil. What we ought to 
chase away from the habit of the soul is a certain 
quietism of inert and inactive speculation, when 
lulled by the jingle of an unmeaning orthodoxy, it 
goeth not forth with its loins girded, as well as its 
lamp burning, and only dreams of a coming glory, 
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and immortality, and honour, instead of seeking for 
them by a patient continuance in well-doing. We 
ought earnestly to make a business of our Chris- 
tianity, and be diligent in doing that which our 
hand findeth to do ; andif at present the mysteries 
of a deeper experience look so remote and inac- 
cessible that we cannot apprehend them, let us at 
least question ourselves most strictly as to the doings 
of our ordimary path; and under the guidance of 
that Spirit whose office it is to reveal all truth, will 
we, at length, be disciplined for greater things than 
these. 

In prosecuting the business of self-inspection, 
it is of importance that we be guided aright in our 
inquiries into our spiritual state; and we know of 
few works better fitted to assist the honest inquirer 
in his search, than Mr Gururiz’s “‘ CHRISTIAN’S ' 
Great Intrerzst.” It is divided into Two Parts, 
“The Trial of a Saving Interest in Christ,” and 
** How to attain to a Saving Interest in Christ ;” and 
we think it impossible to peruse this valuable Trea- 
tise, with the candour and sincerity of an honest 
mind, without arriving at a solid conclusion as to 
our spiritual condition. His experimental acquaint- 
ance with the operations and genuine fruits of the 
Spirit, and his intimate knowledge of the workings 
of the human heart, fitted him for applying the 
tests of infallible truth to aid us im ascertaining 
what spirit we are of—for exposing and dissipating 
the false hopes of the hypocrite—for leading the 
careless Christian to investigate the causes of his 
declension in godliness, and to examine anew 
whether he be in the faith—and for detecting and 
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laying open the fallacies and delusions which men 
practise on themselves, in regard to the state of 
their souls. He faithfuily exposes the insidious 
nature of that deceitfulness of the human heart, 
which lulls men into a false security, while their 
Christianity is nothing more than a heartless and 
hollow profession, and they are standing exposed 
to the fearful condemnation denounced against 
those who have ‘‘ a name to live, but are dead.” 

Nor is his clear and scriptural exhibition of the 
dispensation of grace less fitted to guide the humble 
inquirer into the way of salvation. As a faithful 
ambassador of Christ, he is free and unreserved in 
his offers of pardon and reconciliation, through the 
death and obedience of Christ, to the acceptance 
of sinners; but he is no less faithful in stating and 
asserting the claims of the gospel, to an unshrinking 
and universal obedience, and to an undisputed 
supremacy over the heart and affections. And to - 
aid the sincere Christian in the cultivation of the 
. spiritual life, he urgently enjoims an implicit ac- 
quiescence in the guidance and intimations of the 
Holy Spirit, through whose operation it is that a 
cordial and affectionate faith in the whole of God’s 
testimony can be wrought in the soul; by whose 
spiritual illumination it is that the truth becomes 
the instrument of sanctifying and saving us; while 
by the inward experience of the Spirit’s light, and 
comfort, and renewing power, combined with the 
outward and visible growth of the fruits of righte- 
ousness, in the character, we acquire the best and 
surest evidence that we have obtained a aevEeg 
interest in Christ. 
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The intimate acquaintance which he manifests 
with the spiritual life, and his clear, affectionate, 
and earnest expositions of the peculiar doctrines of 
the gospel, render this Treatise a precious com- 
panion to the sincere Christian ; while his powerful 
and urgent appeals to the conscience are peculiarly 
fitted to awaken men to a concern about those 
matters to which the Scriptures attach such an 
infinite importance; to lead them in earnest to 
avoid the possibility of continuing in deception ; 
and to constrain them to seek after a full assurance 
on that subject on which, above all others, it be- 
comes men to be well assured. 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


TO THE 


GRACE AND DUTY OF BEING SPIRITUALLY MINDED, 


DECLARED, AND PRACTICALLY IMPROVED. 


By JOHN OWEN, D.D. 





We formerly observed, in our Essay to ‘‘ Guthrie’s 
Christian’s Great Interest,” that such is the great 
difficulty of self-examination, that it were well, if, 
instead of attempting at first the more arduous, the 
Christian disciple should begin with the more ele- 
mentary of its exercises. And for this purpose, at 
his entrance upon this most useful work, he might 
commence with a daily review, if not of the affec- _ 
tions of his heart, at least of the actions of his - 

visible history. These are far more palpable than 
the others, and have somewhat of that superior 
facility for the observation of them, which the pro- 
perties of matter, have over those of the hidden 
and unseen spirit. The great thing wanted is, that 
he should be encouraged to make the attempt in 
any way—and therefore do we repeat our admoni- 
tion, that on each evening, ere sleep has closed his 
eyes, he should summon to his remembrance those . 
, deeds of the day that have passed over him, which - 
else might have vanished from the mind for ever, 
or at least till that eventful occasion when the book 
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vi their imperishable record shall be opened. And 
it is good also that he should sit in judgment as well 
as In memory over them. Let him thus judge 
himself, and he shall not be judged. The daily 
remembrance of the one great Sacrifice will wash 
away the guilt of those daily aberrations that are 
faithfully recalled and truly repented of; and if 
there be a reality in that sanctifying influence which 
faith is said to bring along with it, then will the 
very act by which he confesses the remembered 
sins of the day, both bring peace to his conscience, 
and purity to his conduct. 

And this mere cognizance, not of the heart, but 
of the handy-work, brings us to the faith and spirit- 
uality of the gospel by a shorter path than may be 
apprehended. It is true, that the mind is the pro- 
per seat of religion; and however right our actions 
may be in the matter of them, they are of no 
account in Christianity, unless they have proceeded 
from a central and spontaneous impulse which 
originates there. ‘They may be moulded into a 
visible propriety by an influence from without, or 
have arisen from secondary motives, which are of 
no account whatever in the estimation of the upper 
sanctuary ; and hence it is a possible thing that 
we may delude ourselves into a treacherous com- 
placency, because of the many deeds of integrity, 
and courteousness, and beneficence in which we 
abound. Still, however, it will speedily be found, 
that in the midst of all our amiable and constitu- 


_ tional virtues, there are the outbreakings of evil 


upon our conduct, and such as nothing but a spirit- 
ual principle can effectually restramm. In taking 
D2 
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cognizance of these, then, which we do in the first 
stage of self-examination, we are brought to feel 
the need of something higher than any of those 
powers or properties wherewith nature has endowed 
us—we are taught the nakedness of our moral con- 
dition—we are convinced of sin, and thrown upon 
those resources out of which pardon is administered, 
and help is made to descend upon us. We are 
not therefore to underrate the examination of our 
doings, or think that when thus employed, we are 
only wasting our thoughts on the bare and barren 
literalities of that bodily exercise which profiteth 
little. Even on this lower walk we shall meet 
with many deficiencies and many deviations; and 
be often rebuked into a sense of our own worthless- 
ness; and shall have to lament, in the many offences - 
of the outer man, how dependent we are both on 
a sanctifying grace and an atoning sacrifice. Or, 
in other words, by a regular habit of self-examina- 
tion, even in the rudest and most elementary branch 
of it, may we be schooled into the doctrines of sin 
and of the Saviour, and from what is most observa- 
ble in the outer path, may gather such intimations 
of what we are, and of what we need, as will con- 
duct us to the very essence of vital Christianity. 
Now, after this, there is what we would call the 
second stage in the work of self-examination. Our 
reason for advising a Christian to begin first with a 
survey of the handy-work, ere he proceeds to a 
search and scrutiny of the heart, is, that the one is 
greatly more manifest than the other. Now it is 
said in Scripture, “that the works of the flesh are 
manifest ;” and what we would have him to remark 
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is, that, in the enumeration of these works, the 
apostle takes account of wrong affections as well 
as of wrong actions. Wrath, for example, and 
hatred, and envy—these, in the estimation of the 
apostles, are alike manifest with drunkenness, and 
open quarrelling, and murder. It would appear 
that there are certain strong and urgent feelings of 
the inner man, which may be as distinctly taken 
cognizance of, as certain glaring and palpable mis- 
deeds of the outward history. And therefore, 
while, for the first stage of self-examination, we 
proposed, as the topics of it, the doings of the 
visible conduct, we would suggest, for the second 
stage, the evil desires of the heart, which, whether 
they break forth or not into open effervescence, at 
least announce, and that most vividly, their exist- 
ence and their power, to the eye, or rather to the 
Sense of conscience, simply by the felt emotion 
which they stir up within, by the fierceness where- 
with they rage and tumultuate among the secrecies 
of the bosom. 

It is certainly worth adverting to, that while it 
is said of the works of the flesh, that they are 
manifest, the same is not said of the fruits of the 
Spirit. And this, we are persuaded, will meet the 
experience even of the most spiritual and advanced 
Christian. Is there any such, who can say of his 
love to God, that it is a far more intense and sensi- 
ble affection within him, than the anger which he 
often feels at the provocations of insult or dis- 
honesty? Or will he say, that his joy in spiritual 
things has in it the power of a more noticeable sen- 
sation, than his joy in the fame or good fortune ot 
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this world? Or is the gentleness of his renewed. 
heart a thing that can so readily meet the eye of 
observation, as the occasional violence, or even as 
those slighter touches of resentful and uncharitable 
feeling wherewith he at times is visited? Has he 
not often to complain, that in searching for the 
evidences of a work of grace, they are scarcely, if 
at all, discernible; whereas, nothingis more manifest 
than the constant, risings of a sinful affection, and 
that weight of acarnal and corrupt nature, where- 
with the inner man is well nigh overborne? Is it 
not distinctly his experience, that while the works 
of his flesh are most abundantly manifest, the fruits 
of the Spirit are of such slender or questionable 
growth, as well nigh to escape his observation ? 
And does not this furnish a ground for the distinc- 
tion, that whereas the former might well constitute 
the topics for the second stage of self-examination, 
the latter has their more befitting place as a higher 
and more advanced stage of it. 

And here will we make another appeal to the - 
experience of a Christian. Does he not feel of his 
evil aifections, that not only are they more mani- 
fest to his own conscience, than his gracious and. 
good ones ; but is it not further true, that they 
are more manifest even now than they were former- 
ly—that he has a more distinct feeling both of — 
their existence and their malignity at this moment, 
than he had years ago—that he is greatly more 
burdened with a sense of their besetting urgency, 
and is hence apt to infer, that of themselves, they - 
are surely more aggravated in their character—. 
and that he is getting worse, perhaps, instead of 
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advancing, as he heartily and honestly wishes to 
do, in the course of his sanctification? The in- 
ference is not a sound one; for both to the eye of 
the world, and to the eye of witnesses in heaven, 
he is growing both in humility and in holiness. 
But if his growth in humility should outstrip his 
growth in holiness, then to his own eye may there 
be a fuller and more affecting manifestation of his 
worthlessness than before. While the sin of his 
nature is upon the decay, there may, at the very 
time, be a progress in his sensibility to the evil of 
it, Just in proportion to the force of his resist- 
ance against the carnality of the old man, does he 
come more pressingly into contact with all its 
affections and its tendencies; and so, these being 
more deeply felt, are also more distinctly recog- 
nised by him. It was thus with Paul, when he 
found the law in his members, that warred against 
the law of his mind; and when he complained of 
his vile body; and when he affirmed of the struggle 
between the opposite principles of his now com- 
pound nature, thatit not only harassed, but hindered 
him from doing the things whichhe would. Hedidnot 
grow in corruption, but he grew in a. more touch- 
ing impression, and a clearer insight of it; and so 
of the Christian still, that more in heaviness though 
he be, under the felt and conscious movements of an 
accursed nature, which is not yetextinct, though ~ 
under a sure and effectual process of decay, it is not 
because he is declining in religious growth, but 
because he is advancing in religious, tenderness; 
striking his roots more profoundly mto the depths 
of self-abasement, and therefore upwardly shooting 
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more aloft than ever, amorig the heights of angelic 
sacredness. 

We say this, partly for comfort, and to remind 
the Christian that it is good for him, in every stage 
of his career, to keep himself weaned from his own 
righteousness, and wedded to the righteousness of 
Christ. But he will also perceive how it is, that 
just as he grows in positive excellence, so does he 
become more feelingly alive, and more intelligently 
wakeful to the soil and the sinfulness wherewith it 
is still tarnished; and thus will every new accession 
to his Christianity facilitate the work which we 
have prescribed for him, on the second stage of 
self-examination. 

It is thus, then, that we would introduce him to 
the business of making search and entry into the 
recesses of the inner man. Let him begin with 
the evil affections of his nature, for these are at 
first far more discernible than the others; and even 
though under the power of grace they are wither- 


ing into decay, still from the growth of his moral 


and spiritual delicacy, may they remain more dis- 
cernible to the very end of his history in the. world. 
They are therefore more easily recognised, than 
are the features of the new character, and should, 
of consequence, have an earlier place in the course 
of self-examination, that important branch of 
Christian scholarship. As the habit of reviewing 
the handy-work, prepared him for entering on the 
review of the heart, so the habit of reading those 


more palpable lineaments which are graven there- 


upon, may prepare him for scrutinizing that more 
hidden workmanship, which, under the processes 
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of the economy of grace, is carried forward in the 
soul of every believer. And agreeably to this, 
we would have him to take account, on each suc- 
cessive evening, of every uncharitable feeling that 
hath arisen through the day, of every angry emotion 
wherewith he has been visited, of every impure 
thought that he either loved to cherish, or did not 
rebuke with a prompt and sensitive alarm away . 
from him, of every brooding anxiety that seemed to 
mark how much the crosses of time preponderate 
with him over the cares and concerns of eternity 
—-withal, of that constant and cleaving ungodliness 
which compasses us about with all the tenacity and 
fulness of a natural element, and makes it so plain 
to the enlightened conscience, that though the 
heart were exempted from all the agitations of 
malice or licentiousness, yet still that Atheism, 
practical Atheism, is its kindly and congenial 
atmosphere. In taking such a nightly retrospect 
as this, how often may he be reminded of his pre- 
ference for self in the negotiations of merchandise 
—of the little temptations to deceit, to which he 
‘had given a somewhat agreeable entertainment— 
of the dominant love of this world’s treasure, and 
how it tends to overbear his appetite for the meat 
that endureth, his earnestness for being - rich 
towards God!—These, and many like propensities 
as these, will obtrude themselves as the mementoes 
of nature’s remaining frailty ; they will be to him - 
the indications of a work that is still to be done, 
the materials for his repentance every night, the 
motives and the impulses for his renewed che 
on the morrow. 
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We now enter on the third and last stage of self- 
examination, at which it is that we take cognizance 
of a past work of grace that is going on in the soul; 
and read the lineaments of our new nature; and 
from the fruits of the Spirit having now become 
distinct and discernible within us, can assuredly 
infer, that now we are possessed of the earnest of 
our inheritance, and have the witness within our- 
selves, that we are indeed the children of God. 
And we think, that the humbler exercises which 
we have now insisted on, may prepare the way for 
this more subtle and recondite part of the work of 
self-examination. Certain it is, that it might sub- 
serve the object of bringing the Spirit of God into 
closer and more effectual fellowship with the soul. 
Only, let the notice which one takes of his evil 
affections, be the signal to him for entering, and 
that immediately, into a war of resistance, if not of 
extermination, against them. Having learned the 
strength and number of his enemies, let him forth-. 
with be more determined in his guardianship; and, 
in proportion as he succeeds, in that very propor- 
tion does he invite the approach of the Spirit of all 
grace, and will have the benefit of his power and 
workmanship upon the soul. ‘* Grieve not the 
Spirit,” says the apostle, and quench not his influ- 
ences. Just as the disciple mortifies the pride, or 
the peevishness, or any of those evil propensities 
which are the works of the flesh, does he take 
away those topics of offence and discouragement 
which keep the Holy Ghost at a distance—does he 
remove the obstacles that lie in the way of his 
operation—does he begin; in fact, that good work 
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which the Spirit will carry on—does he cease to 
do evil, and learn from the Spirit, and is enabled 


by the Spirit, to do well. Thus it is, that he 


is made to. advance from one degree of grace to 
another ; and, instead of mystically waiting for an 
illumination and a power which he has no reason 
to believe will ever come upon him, idly looking 
forward to it in the shape of a sudden and auspi- 
cious visitation, let him enter, even now, on that 
course of new obedience, along which a disciple is 
conducted from the first elements of his spiritual 
education, to those brightest accomplishments which 
a saint on earth has ever realized. 

There is one very immediate result that comes 
out even of this earlier part in the work of self- 
examination. If one be led, from the discovery 
of what is evil, to combat it,-then is he led to be 
diligent, that he may be found without spot, and 
blameless in the great day of reckoning. He 
is working out his salvation from sin. He embarks 
on the toils of the Christian warfare. He fights 
the good fight, and forthwith makes a busy work 
a strenuous conflict of his sanctification. And he 
should not linger another day, ere he commence in 
good earnest this purification for eternity. He 
should remember that the terms which the Bible 
employs, are all expressive of rapidity :—To flee 
from the coming wrath; and flee from those evil 
affections which war against the soul; and make 
haste to keep the commandments ; and tarry not 
in turning to Christ, and turning from all his 
iniquities. 

There is nothing of which the earnest and aspir- 
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ing disciple is more ready to complain, than that, 
while all alive to the sense of his corruptions, he 
is scarcely sensible of the work of grace that 
should be going on. The motions of the flesh are 
most distinct and most discernible, while, on the 
question of the Spirit’s operation upon his heart, 
he is ina state of utter blindness and bewilderment. 
He feels weighed down by the remaining carnality 
of his nature, while he feels not within him any 
growing positive conformity to the character of one 
of heaven’s children. There is a more galling 
sensation than before of all about him that is evil, 
but often without any thing to alleviate the oppres- 
sive thought, by the consciousness of much that is 
truly and unequivocally good. And thus a dis- 
comfort in the mind of many an incipient Christian 
—an apprehension that he has not yet tasted of the 
Spirit of God, nor has any part in that which is 
called the seal of his redemption, the earnest of - 
his inheritance. 

Now it may comfort him to know, that this 
very dejection of his heart may, of itself, be a fruit 
and an evidence of the Holy Ghost having been 
at work with him. ‘This painful sensibility to 
what is wrong, may evince him to be now at the 
place of breaking forth, now at the very turning 
point of his regeneration. ‘The very heaviness 
under which he labours, is perhaps as decisive a 
symptom as can be given, that he is now bending 
his upward way along the career of an arduous, 
but still advancing sanctification. When the Psalm- 
ist complained of himself that his heart clave unto 
the dust, and therefore prayed that Ged would 
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quicken him, he perhaps did not know that the 
quickening process had begun with him already, 
and that even now he was actuated by the spirit 
of grace and of supplication—that ere the linea- 
ments of an affirmative excellence couldcome visibly 
forth upon his character, it was for him to suppli- 
cate the new heart and the right spirit, because 
for all these things God must be inquired after, and 
that he now hadcome the length of this inquiry—that 
so far from this despondency being a proof of the 
destitution of the Spirit, one of the first-fruits of 
the Spirit, in the apostle and his converts, was 
that they groaned inwardly, being burdened, being 
now touched as they never were before with a feel- 
ing of their infirmities. To the now renovated 
eye, the soil that is upon the character is more 
painfully offensive than before; and to the now 
softened heart, there is the grief of a moral tender- 
ness because of sin, that was before unfelt, but 
now is nearly overwhelming. ‘The dead know 
not that they are dead, and not till the first mo- 
ments of their returning life, can they be appalled 
by the feeling of the death-like paralysis that is 
upon them. And let us not then refuse that, even 
under the burden of a heavy-laden consciousness, 
the reviving Spirit may be there—that like as with 
the chaos of matter, when he moved upon the face 
of the waters he troubled and bedimmed them, so 
his first footsteps on the face of the moral chaos 
may thicken that turbulence which he is at length 
to harmonize—that the sense of darkness which 
now oppresses the soul, is in fact the first gleaming 
of that light by which the darkness is made visible 
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—and the horror by which it is seized upon, when 
made to feel itself in a sepulchre of corruption, is 
its first awakening from the death of trespasses and 
sins, the incipient step of its spiritual resurrection. 

But, while we allege this as a word in season 
to the weary, yet should we like a higher class of 
evidences, than this for the workmanship of God 
upon our souls—we desire a substantive proof of 
our regeneration, a legible impress of some one 
feature. that only belongs tothe new man in Christ 
Jesus, and might be an encouraging token to our- 
selves, that on the groundwork of our old nature the 
true spiritual portrait is begun, and is now actually 
m progress towards that last finish, by which it is 
prepared for a place among the courts or palaces 
of the upper sanctuary. It isat this point im the 
series of our self-examinations, that we are met 
with its most formidable difficulties. It is easy to 
take account of the visible doings. It is easy to 
take account also of the evil or corrupt affections. 
But to find a positive encouragement in the sense 
that we have of the now gracious affections of a 
renovated heart—to desery in embryo the rudi- 
ments of a moral excellence that is yet unformed— 
to catch the lineaments of that heavenly image, 
which is but faintly noticeable under that aspect 
of vigour and entireness which still belongs to the 
old and the ordinary man—this is found by many an 
anxious inquirer to be indeed a baffling enterprise ; 
and though he believe in Christ, he has been known 
to wander in darkness, and even in distress, because 
short in all his weary endeavours after the full — 
assurance of hope unto the end. 
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Now, ere we suggest any thing for the guidance 


_ of his inquiries, let us remind him of the difference 


which there is between the assurance of hope and 
the assurance of faith. The one is a certainty, 
founded on the observation that he hastaken of him- 
self—and because he perceives, from the real work 
of grace which has been performed on him, that he 
is indeed one of the children of God. The other is 
a certainty, founded on the cognizance that he has 


taken of God’s promises—and because he perceives, 


both from their perfect honesty, and from the ample 
unrestricted scope of their address to all and to 
every of our species, that he may venture a) full 
reliance for himself on the propitiation that has 
been made for the world, on the righteousness that 
is unto all and upon all who believe. Now the 
assurance of hope is far, and may be very far pos- 
terior to the assurance of faith. One cannot too 
soon or too firmly put his confidence in the word of 
God. © The truth of his sayings is a matter alto- 
gether distinct from the truth of our own sancetifica- 
tion. Even now, upon the warrant of God’s 
testimony, may the sinner come into acceptance, 
and take up his resting-place under the canopy of. 
Christ’s mediatorship, and rejoice in this, that the 
blood which he has shed cleanseth from all sin ; 
and, with a full appropriation of this. universal 
specific to his own guilt, may he stand with a free 
and disburdened conscience before the God whom 
he has offended. He may do all this even now, 
and still it is but the assurance of faith, the con- 
fidence of one who is looking outwardly on the 
truth and the meaning of God’s declarations. ‘The 
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assurance of hope is the confidence that one feels 
in looking inwardly to the graces of his own character, 
and should only grow with his spiritual growth, and 
strengthen with his spiritual strength. But we 
-may be certain of this, that the best way by which 
we attain to the latter assurance, is to cherish the 
former assurance even to the uttermost. Let us 
send forth our believing regards onthe Sun of Righ- 
teousness, and thus shall we admit into our bosom 
both a heat that will kindle its gracious affections, 
and a light that will make them manifest. In other 
words, let us be ever employed in the work of faith, 
and this will not only shed a brightness over the 
tablet of the inner man, but it is the direct method 
by which to crowd and to enrich it with the best 
materials for the work of self-examination. 

Let usnow, then, specify a few of these materials, 
some of the fruits of that Spirit which is given to 
those who believe, and on the productionand growth 
of which within them, they may attain the comfort- _ 
able assurance in themselves, that they are indeed - 
the workmanship andthehusbandry of God. Some, 
perhaps, may be led to recognise their own likeness 
in one or other of the features that we delineate, 
and so to rejoice. Others may be left in un- 
certainty, or even be made certain that, as yet, they 
have no part nor lot in the matter of personal 
Christianity. But whatever their conclusions may 
be, we would commit all of them alike back again 
to the exercise of that faith, out of which alone it 
is that the spiritual life can be made to germinate, : 
or that it can at all be upheld. 

The experience of one man varies exceedingly 
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from that of another ; but we would say, in the first 
place, that one very general mark of the Spirit’s 
work upon the soul, is the new taste and the new 
intelligence wherewith a man now looks upon the 
Bible. Let that which before was dark and mys- 
tical now appear light unto him—let a power and 
a preciousness be felt in its clauses, which he wont 
altogether to miss in his old mechanical style of 
perusing it—let there be a sense and a weight of 
significancy in those passages which at one time 
escaped his discernment—let there now be a con- 
scious adaptation between its truths and the desires 
or the necessities of his own heart—and, above all, 
let there be a willing consent and coalescence with 
such doctrines as before revolted himinto antipathy, 
or at least were regarded with listless unconcern— 
in particular, let there be a responding testimony 
from within to all which that book affirms of the sin 
of our nature—and, instead of the Saviour being 
lightly esteemed, let his name and his righteousness 
have all the power of a restorative upon the soul. 
Should these things meet in the experience of any 
one, then it needs not that there should either be 
a voice or a vision to convince us, that upon him 
the Holy Spirit of God has had its sure, though 
its silent operation—that he has been plying him 
with his own instrument, which is the word of God 
—that it is he, and not nature, who has evolved 
from the pages of Scripture this new light on the 
mind of the inquirer—that, apart altogether from 
the visitation of a trance, or a glory, or the inspira- 
tion of ‘a whisper at midnight, there has been a 
wisdom from above, which, through the medium of 
u 
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the written testimony, has addressed itself to the 
man’s understanding ; and the perception which he 
now has of the things of faith, is not the fruit of 
his own spontaneous and unaided faculties—that 
the things which he has gotten from Scripture, he 
in fact has gotten from the Spirit, who holds no 
other communication with the human mind thaw 
through the avenues of God’s unalterable record,— 
they may be the very things which the natural man 
cannot receive, and neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned. 

But, while we hope that this may fall on some 
with an impression of comfort, it is right that it 
should be accompanied with a caution. ‘Though 
true that there may be a desire for the sincere 
milk of the word, which evinces one to be a new- 
born babe ; yet it is also true, that one may have 
tasted of the good word of God, and finally 
apostatize. And lest any who have been so far 
enlightened by the Holy Ghost shouid be of this 
hopeless and ill-fated class, let us warn them to take 
heed lest they fall—lest they fall more particularly 
from the evidence on which we hayenow been expa- 
tiating—lest: they lose their relish, and so give up 
their reading of the Bible—lest the first love where- 
with they at one time regarded it should again be 
dissipated, and that spiritual appetite which they felt 
for the essential simplicities of the gospel, should 
at length decline into a liking for heartless contro- 
versy or for barren speculation. Let such strive, 
by prayer andby aconstanthabitof perusal, toretain, 
yea, to augment their interest in the Bible. Let 


them be assured, that a kindredness in their heart 
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"with its flavour and its phraseology, is a kindredness 
with heaven—nor do we know a better evidence of 
preparation for the sanctuary, than when the very 
truths and very words of the sanctuary are precious. 
But again, another fruit of the Spirit, another 
sign, as it were, of his workmanship upon the soul, 
is that we love the brethren, or, in other words, 
that we feel a savour which perhaps we had not 
formerly in the converse, and society, and whole 
tone and habit of spiritual men. The advantage 
of this test is, that it is so very palpable—that with 
all the obscurity which rests on the other evidences, 
this may remain a most distinct and discernible one, 
and be often the solitary vestige, as it were, of our 
translation into a new moral existence, when some 
dark cloud hath overshadowed all the other linea- 
ments of that epistle which the Spirit hath graven 
upon our hearts. ‘‘ Hereby know we,” says the 
apostle, ‘‘ that we have passed from death unto life, 
even that we love the brethren.” One may re- 
member when he had no such love—when he nau- 
seated the very air and aspect of sacredness—when 
the world was his kindred atmosphere, and worldly 
men the only companionship in which he could 
breathe with native comfort or satisfaction—when 
the very look and language of the peculiar people 
were an offence to him, and he gladly escaped from 
a clime so ungenial with his spirits, to the glee of 
earthly fellowship, to the bustle of earthly employ- 
ments. Was it so with him at one time, and is it 
different now? Has he a taste for association with 
the pious? Does he relish the unction that is upon 
their feelings, and has he now a tact of congeniality 
VOL. XIiI. E 
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with that certain breath and spirit of holiness, the 
sensation of which, at one time, disgusted him ? 
Then verily we have good hopes of a good, and, 
we trust a decisive transformation—that this taste 
for converse with the saints on earth, is a foretaste 
to his full enjoyment of their converse in heaven— 
that there is a gradual attemperment going on of 
his character here to the condition which awaits him 
there—that he has really been translated from the 
kingdom of this world to the kingdom of light—and 
if it be true, that to consummate our preparation for 
hell, we must not only do those things which are 
worthy of death, but have pleasure in those that do 
them, we cannot understand whya growing affection 
on his part for the servants of God should not be 
sustained, as the comfortable token that he isindeed 
under a process of ripening for the delights and the 
services of the upper sanctuary. 

But there is room here too for a caution. ‘There 
may be a sentimental homage rendered even by a. 
mere child of nature to Christianity. There maybe 
a taste for certain aspects of sacredness, without any 
kindred delight in sacredness itself. ‘There may be 
a predilection of the fancy for some of the Spirit’s 
graces, which yet may augur no more one’s own 
vital participation in that Spirit, than would his 
relish for the simplicity of Quaker attire, or his 
admiration of that Moravian village, where his eye 
rested on so many peaceful tenements, and his ear 
was ravished at intervals with the voice of melting 
psalmody. And more recently, there is the excite- 
ment of all that modern philanthropy which requires 
combination, and eloquence, and adventure, and 
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busy management; and thus an enjoyment in 
religious societies, without enjoyment in religion. 
There may go on animating bustle in the outer 
courts, to interest and engage the man who had no 
sympathy whatever with those chosen few that now 
were admitted among the glories of theinner temple. 
And, therefore, let us try if, apart from the impulse 
of all these externals, we indeed breathe in a kind- 
red atmosphere, when we sit down in close and 
intimate fellowship with a man of prayer—if we 
can listen with eager and heart-felt satisfaction to 
the experience of an humble Christian—if, when 
sitting by the bed of the dying believer, we can 
sympathize with the hope that beams in his eye, 
and the peace that flows through his heart like a 
mighty river—or if, when the Bible is upon his lips, 
and he tries to quote those simple sayings by which 
the departing spirit is sustained, we can read and 
rejoice along with him. 

But, without attempting any thing like a full 
enumeration of the Spirit’s fruits, we shall advert 
to the one that perhaps of all others is most indis- 
pensable—a growing tenderness because of sin—a 
quicker moral alarm at its most distant approaches, 
at its slightest violations of purity or rectitude—a 
susceptibility of conscience, which exposes one to 
distress from what was before unheeded, and left 
no infliction of remorse behind it—an utter loathing 
at that which was, perhaps, at one time liked or 
laughed at, even the song, and the oath, and the 
gross indelicacy of profane or licentious companion- 
ship—a sensitive and high-minded recoil from the 
lying artifices of trade—and withal, the pain of a 
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violated principle at those Sabbath desecrations in — 


which we wont to rejoice. ‘This growing hostility 
to sin, and growing taste of its bitterness, are truly 
satisfying evidences of the Spirit’s operation; and 
more particularly, when they stand associated with 
a just estimation of the gospel. Did the candidate 
for heaven still think that heaven was won by 
obedience, then we might conceive him urged on 
to the warfare of all his energies against the power 
of moral evil, by the terrors of the law. But, 
thinking as he does, that heaven is a gift, and not 
a recompense, it delivers, from all tamt of merce- 
nary legalism, both his love of what is good, and 
his hatred of what is evil. It stamps a far purer 
and more generous character on his resistance to 
sin. It likens his abhorrence of it more to the 
kindred feature in the character of God, who can- 
not do that which is wrong, not because he feareth 


punishment, but because he hateth iniguity. To. 


hate the thing for which vengeance would pursue 
us, is not so disinterested as to hate the thing of 
which forgiveness hath been offered; and so, if two 
men were exhibited to notice, one of them under 
the economy of works, and the other under the 
economy of grace, and both equally assiduous in 
the conflict with sin, we should say of the latter, 
that he gave far more satisfying proof than the former, 
of a pure and god-like antipathy to evil; and that 
he, of the two, was more clearly the subject of that 
regenerating process under which man is renewed, 
after the image of his Creator, in righteousness 
and in true holiness. 

We might have given a larger exempliftcation 
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of the Spirit’s fruits, and of those topics of self- 
examimation, by which the Christian might rightly 
estimate the true state of his spiritual character ; 
but, instead of multiplying our illustrations, would 
we refer our readers to the following profound and 
searching Treatise of Dr Owen, “On THE Grace 
-anp Dury or Brine SprriruaLity Minpep.” Dr 
Owen’s is indeed a venerated name, which stands 
in the first rank of those noble worthies who 
adorned a former period of our country and of our 
church. He was a star of the first magnitude in 
that bright constellation of luminaries, who shed a 
light and a glory over the age in which they lived ; 
and whose genius, and whose writings, continue to 
shed their radiance over succeeding generations. 
The following Treatise of Dr Owen holds a dis- 
tinguished rank among the voluminous writings of 
this celebrated author ; and it is characterized by 
a forcible application of truth to the conscience— 
by a depth of experimental feeling—an accuracy 
of spiritual discernment into the intimacies and 
operations of the human mind—and a skill in ex- 
ploring the secrecies of the heart, and the varieties 
of affection, and the ever-shifting phases of charac- 
ter,—which render this admirable Treatise not 
less a test, than a valuable guide to the honest 
inquirer, in his scrutiny into the real state of his 
heart and affections. Amidst the difficulties and 
perplexities which beset the path of the sincere 
inquirer, in the work of self-examination, he will 
be greatly aided in this important search by the 
attentive and serious perusal of this Treatise. In 
it he’ will find, in minute delineation, the varied 
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tastes and emotions, of affection and of feeling, 
which belong to either class of the carnal or 
spiritually minded; and in the faithful mirror 
which it holds up to the view, he cannot fail to 
discern, most vividly reflected, the true portraiture 
of his own character. 

But it is not merely as a test of character, that 
the value of this precious Treatise isto be estimated. 
By his. powerful expositions of the deceitfulness of 
the human heart, he endeavours to disturb that 
delusive repose into which men are betrayed in 
regard to futurity, under the guise of a regular 
outward observance of the duties of religion, and 
a fair external conformity to the decencies of life, 
while the principle of ungodliness pervades the 
whole heart and affections. And here his faithful 
monitions may be profitable to those who, insensi- 
ble to the spirituality and extent of the divine law, 
are also insensible of their fearful deficiency from . 
its lofty requirements—who have never been visited 
with a conviction that the principle of love to God, 
which has its seat in the affections of the heart, is 
an essential andindispensable requisite to all accept- 
able obedience—and that, destitute of a relish and 
delight in spiritual things, and with a heart that 
nauseates the sacredness of holy and retired com- 
munings with God, whatever be their external 
decencies, or outward conformities to the divinelaw, 
they still are exposed to the charge and the doom 
of being carnally minded. 

But this Treatise contains a no less important 
delineation of the state of heart, in those who have 
become the humble and earnest aspirants after 
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heaven, and are honestly cultivating those affections 
of the renewed heart, and those graces of the 
Christian character, which form the indispensable 
preparation for the delights and the employments 
of the upper sanctuary. He marks with graphic 
accuracy the tastes and the tendencies of the new 
creature; and most instructive to the Christian 
disciple is it to learn, from one so experimentally 
acquainted with the hidden operations of the inner 
man, what are the characteristic graces of the Spirit, 
and resemblances of the divine nature, that are_ 
engraven on his soul, by which, amidst all the short- 
comings and infirmities of his nature, not yet fully 
delivered from the bondage of corruption, he may, 
nevertheless, have the comfort and the evidence 
that he is spiritually minded. 

And one principal excellence of this useful Trea- 
tise is, to guard the believer against the insidious- 
ness and power of those spiritual enemies with which 
he has to contend—with the deceitfulness of the 
heart, the natural and unresisted current of whose 
imaginations is only vanity and evil continually— 
with the insnaring and besetting urgencies of worldly 
things, into whose presence his duties and avoca- 
tions will unavoidably introduce him—with the ever 
busy temptations of the adversary of souls, to retain 
or to recover the spirit which is striving to enter in 
at the strait gate. And, sheathed in the Christian 
panoply, he reminds him of the struggle he must 
hold, of the watchfulness he must exercise, and 
of the constant and persevering warfare he must 
maintain with them in his earthly journey, ere he 
ean reach the Jerusalem above. In these spiritual 
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tactics, Dr. Owen was most profoundly skilled; 


and it is profitable to be instructed in the guardian- 
ship of the heart against its own treacheries, and 
against those evil influences which war against the 
soul—which hinder the outset, or are adverse to 
the growth, of the spiritual life—and which so often 
grieve the Spirit, and lead him to withdraw his 
gracious operations, so indispensable for giving the 
truth a sanctifying influence over his mind. And 
no less important is it to be instructed in the means 
for the successful cultivation of the Christian life ; 
and, by an entire renunciation of self-righteousness, 
and even of dependence on gracealready received— 
by casting himself, in the confidence of faith and 
of prayer, on Him who is all his strength and all 
his sufficiency—by being strong in the grace of the 
Lord Jesus—and by abounding in the exercises of 
faith and of love, of watchfulness and of prayer, of 
obedience and of dependence on the Spirit of truth, 
to maintain an evergrowing conformity to the divine — 
image, and to press onwards in his earnest aspirings 
to reach those higher altitudes in the divine life, 
which will fit him for a high place among the 
companies of the celestial. 

On the means for the attainment of these higher 
graces of the spiritual life we might have expatiated; 
but we must close our remarks, without almost one 
glance on the heights of Christian experience; or 
those loftier attaimments after which we are ever 
doomed to aspire, but with hardly ever the satisfac- 
tion, in this world, of having realized them; or those 
high and heavenly communions, which fall to the lot 
of men of such a sublime sacredness as Dr. Owen; 
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but for which it would almost appear indispensable, 
that the spiritual life should be nourished in solitude, 
and that, afar from the din, and the broil, and the 
tumult of ordinary life, the candidate for heaven 
should give himself up to the discipline of prayer 
and of constant watchfulness. It is, indeed, most 
humbling to reflect on the paltry ascent that we have 
yet made along that hidden walk, by which it is that 
the pilgrim travels towards Zion ; and how short we 
are, after years of something like earnestness, from 
those untouched and untrodden eminences which are 
so far above us. Where, may most of us ask, is our 
delight in God?. Where is the triumph of our 
serene confidence in him, over all the anxieties of this 
world? Where that love to Christ, and that rejoic- 
ing in him, which, in the days of primitive Christi- 
anity, were so oft exemplified by the believer, and 
formed, in truth, the hourly and familiar habits of 
his soul? Do we count it enough, in the absence 
of this world’s smiles, and when the whole sunshine 
of them is withdrawn from the bosom, that we still 
live amid the bright anticipations of Faith, with the 
protection of heaven above us, and the full radiance 
of eternity before us? ‘These are the achievements 
to which we must yet press onward; and perhaps 
the sensation of a pressure that has yet been in- 
effectual, is the only evidence, in regard to them, 
which we can allege of a gracious tendency at least, 
if not of a gracious acquirement. It is the proof, 
not of what we have reached, but of the direction 
in which we are moving. And, at the very time 
that we are burdened under a feeling of our deficien- 
cies, may we, from .our constant inclination to 
E 2 
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surmount them, and our many unsatisfied longings 
after the standard that is higher than ourselves, 
gather some perhaps of our most precious and 
legitimate encouragements in the work of self- 


examination. 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


TO 


CALL TO THE UNCONVERTED; 


NOW OR NEVER; AND FIFTY REASONS. 


By RICHARD BAXTER, 


Havine already introduced to the notice of our 
readers one of RicHarp BaxtTer’s most valuable 
Treatises,* in the Essay to which we adverted to 
the character and writings of this venerable author, 
we count it unnecessary at present to make any 
allusion to them, but shall confine our remarks to 
the subject of the three Treatises which compose 
the present volume, namely, ‘‘A Cau To THE UN- 
CONVERTEDTOTURNAND LIVE; *“* NowoRNEVER;” 
and ‘‘ Firry Reasons wHy a SINNER OUGHT TO 
TURN TO Gop THIS Day wWiTHOUT DELAY.” 
These Treatises are characterized by all that 
solemn earnestness, and urgency of appeal, for 
which the writings of this much-admired author 
are so peculiarly distinguished. He seems to look 
upon mankind solely with the eyes of the Spirit, 
and exclusively to recognize them in their spiritual 
relations, and in the great and essential elements 
of their immortal beng. Their future destiny is 
the all-important concern which fills and engrosses 


* The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, with an Essay by Mr Erskine. 
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his mind, and he regards nothing of any magnitude 
but what has a distinct bearing on their spiritual 

and eternal condition. His business, therefore, — 
is always with the conscience, to which, in these 
Treatises, he makes the most forcible appeals, and 
which he plys with all those arguments which are 
fitted to awaken the sinner to a deep sense of the 
necessity and importance of immediate repentance. 
In his *‘ Call to the Unconverted,” he endeavours 
to move them by the most touching of all represen- 
tations, the tenderness of a beseeching God waiting 
to be gracious, and not willing that any should 
perish; and while he employs every form of en- 
treaty, which tenderness and compassion can sug- 
gest, to allure the sinner to ‘“‘turn and live,” he 
does not shrink from forcing on his convictions 
those considerations which are fitted to alarm his 
fears, the terrors of the Lord, and the wrath, not 
merely of an offended Lawgiver, but of a God of 
love, whose threatenings he disregards, whose grace 
he despises, and whose mercy he rejects. And 
aware of the deceitfulness of sim im hardening the 
heart, and in betraying the sinner into a neglect 
of his spiritual interests, he divests him of every 
refuge, and strips him of every plea for postponing 
his preparation for eternity. He forcibly exposes 
the delusion of convenient seasons, and the awful 
infatuation and hazard of delay ; and knowing the 
magnitude of the stake at issue, he urges the sinner _ 
to immediate repentance, as if the fearful and almost 
absolute alternative were ‘‘ Now or Never.” And 
to secure the commencement of such an important 
work against all the dangers to which proerastina~ 
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tion might expose it, he endeavours to arrest the 
sinner in his career of guilt and unconcern, and 
resolutely to fix his determination on “ turning to 
God this day without delay.” 

There are two very prevalent delusions on this 
subject, which we should like to expose; the one 
regards the nature, and the other the season of 
repentance ; both of which are pregnant with mis- 
chief to the minds of men, With regard to the 
first, much mischief has arisen from mistakes re- 
specting the meaning of the term repentance. ‘The 
word repentance occurs with two different mean- 
ings in the New Testament; and it is to be regret- 
ted, that two different words could not have been 
devised to express these. ‘This is chargeable upon 
the poverty of our language; for it is to be ob- 
served, that in the original Greek the distinction 
in the meanings is pointed out by a distinction in 
the words. ‘The employment of one term to de- 
note two different things has the effect of confound- 
ing and misleading the understanding ; and it is 
much to be wished, that every ambiguity of this kind 
were cleared away from that most interesting point 
in the process of a human soul, at which it turns 
from sin unto righteousness, and from the power 
of Satan unto God. 

When, in common language, a man says, “I 
repent of such an action,” he is understood to say, 
‘“‘T am sorry for having done it.” The feeling is 
familiar to all of us. How often does the man of 
dissipation prove this sense of the word repentance, 
when he awakes in the morning, and, oppressed 
by the languor of his exhausted faculties, looks 
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back with remorse on the follies and profligacies 
of the night that is past? How often does the 
man of unguarded conversation prove it, when he 
thinks of the friend whose feelings he has wounded 
by some hasty utterance which he cannot recall? 
How often is it proved by the man of business, 
when he reflects on the rash engagement which 
ties him down to a losing speculation? All these 
people would be perfectly understood when they 
say, ‘‘ We repent of these doings.” ‘The word re- 
pentance so applied is about equivalent to the 
word regret. ‘There are several passages in the 
New Testament where this is the undoubted sense 
of the word repentance. In Matt. xxvii. 3, the 
wretched Judas repented himself of his treachery ; 
and surely, when we think of the awful denuncia- 
tion uttered by our Saviour against the man who 
should betray him, that it were better for him if he 
had not been born, we will never confound the 
repentance which Judas experienced with that 
repentance which is unto salvation. 
Now here lies the danger to practical Christian- 
ity. In the above-cited passage, to repent is just 
to regret, or to be sorry for; and this we conceive 
to be by far the most prevailing sense of the term 
in the English language. But there are other 
places where the same term is employed to denote 
that which is urged upon us as a duty—that which 
‘is preached for the remission of sins—that which is 
so indispensable to sinners, as to call forth the de- 
claration from our Saviour, that unless we have it, 
we shall all likewise perish. Now, though repen-: 
tance, in all these cases, is expressed by the same 
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term in our translation as the repentance of mere 
regret, it is expressed by a different term in the 
original record of our faith. This surely might 
lead us to suspect a difference of meaning, and 
should caution us against taking up with that, as 
sufficient for the business of our salvation, which 
is short of saving and scriptural repentance. There 
may be an alternation of wilful sin, and of deeply- 
felt sorrow, up to the very end of our history— 
shere may be a presumptuous sin committed every 
day, and a sorrow regularly succeeding it. Sorrow 
may imbitter every act of sin—sorrow may dark- 
en every interval of sinful indulgence—and sorrow 
may give an unutterable anguish to the pains and 
the prospects of a death-bed. Couple all this with 
the circumstance that sorrow passes, in the com- 
mon currency of our language, for repentance, and 
that repentance is made, by our Bible, to lie at the 
turning point from a state of condemnation to a 
state of acceptance with God; and it is difficult 
not to conceive that much danger may have arisen 
from this, leading to indistinct views of the nature 
of repentance, and to slender and superficial con- 
ceptions of the mighty change which is implied in it. 

We are far from saying that the eye of Christians 
is not open to this danger—and that the vigilant 
care of Christian authors has not been employed 
in averting it. Where will we get a better defini- 
tion of repentance unto life than in our Shorter 
Catechism ? by which the sinner is represented 
not merely as grieving, but, along with his grief 
and hatred of sin, as turning from it unto God with 
full purpose of, and endeavour after new obedience. 
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But the mischief is, that the word repent has a 
common meaning, different from the theological ; 
that wherever it is used, this common meaning is 
apt to intrude itself, and exert a kind of habitual 
imposition upon the understanding—that the influ- 
ence of the single word carries it over the influ- 
ence of the lengthened explanation—and thus it is 
that, for a steady progress in the obedience of the 
gospel, many persevere, to the end of their days, 
in a wretched course of sinning and of sorrowing, 
without fruit and without amendment. 

To save the practically mischievous effect aris- 
ing from the application of one term to two differ- 
ent things, one distinct and appropriate term has 
been suggested for the saving repentance of the 
New Testament. The term repentance itself has 
been restricted to the repentance of mere sorrow, 
and is made equivalent to regret; and for the other, 
able translators have adopted the word reformation. 
The one is expressive of sorrow for our past con- 
duct ; the other is expressive of our renouncing it. _ 
It denotes an actual turning from the habits of life - 
that we are sorry for. Give us, say they, a change 
from bad deeds to good deeds, from bad habits to 
good -habits, from a life of wickedness to a life of 
conformity to the requirements of heaven, and you 
give us reformation. 

Now there is often nothing more unprofitable 
than a dispute about words: but if a word has got 
into common. use, a Common and generally under- 
stood meaning is attached to it; and if this mean- 
ing does not just come up to the thing which we - 
want to. express by it, the application of that word 
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to that thing has the same misleading effects as in 
the case already alluded to. Now, we have much 
the same kind of exception to allege against the 
term reformation, that we have alleged against the 
term repentance. ‘lhe term repentance is inade- 
quate—and why? because, in the common use of 
‘it, it is equivalent to regret, and regret is short of 
the saving change that is spoken of in the New 
Testament. Onthe very same principle, we count 
the term reformation to be inadequate. We think 
that, in common language, a man would receive 
the appellation of a reformed man upon the mere 
change of his outward habits, without any reference 
to the change of mind and of principle which gave 
rise to it. Let the drunkard give up his excesses 
—let the backbiter give up his evil speakings—let 
the extortioner give up his unfair charges—and we 
would apply to one and all of them, upon the mere 
change of their external doings, the character of 
reformed men. Now, it is evident that the drunk- 
ard may gave up his drunkenness, because checked 
by a serious impression of the injury he has been 
doing to his health and his circumstances. ‘The 
backbiter may give up his evil speaking, on being 
made to perceive that the hateful practice has 
brought upon him the contempt and alienation of 
his neighbours. The extortioner may give up his 
unfair charges, upon taking it into calculation that 
his business is likely to suffer by the desertion of 
his customers. Now, it is evident, that though in 
each of these cases there has been what the world 
would call reformation, there has not been scrip- 
tural repentance. The deficiency of this term 
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consists in its having been employed to denote a 
mere change in the deeds or in the habits of the 
outward man; and if employed as equivalent to 
repentance, it may delude us into the idea that the 
change by which we are made meet for a happy 
eternity is a far more slender and superficial thing 
than it really is. It is of little importance to be 
told that the translator means it only in the sense 
of a reformed conduct, proceeding from the influ- 
ence of a new and aright principle with. ‘The 
common meaning of the word will, as in the former 
instance, be ever and anon intruding itself, and get 
the better of all the formal cautions, and all the 
qualifying clauses of our Bible commentators. 
But, will not the original word itself throw some 
light upon this important question? ‘The repen- 
tance which is enjoined as a duty—the repentance 
which is unto salvation—the repentance which 
sinners undergo when they pass to a state of accep- 
tance with God from a state of enmity against him . 
—these are all one and the same thing, and are 
expressed by one and the same word in the original 
language of the New Testament. It is different 
from the word which expresses the repentance of 
sorrow ; and if translated according to the parts of 
which it is composed, it signifies neither more nor 
less than a change of mind. ‘This of itself is 
sufficient to prove the inadequacy of the term 
reformation—aterm which is often applied to a man 
upon the mere change of his conduct, without ever 
adverting to the state of his mind, or to the kind 
of change in motive and in principle which it has 
undergone. It is true that there can be no change 
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m the conduct without some change in the inward 
principle. A reformed drunkard, before careless 
about health or fortune, may be so far changed as 
to become impressed with these considerations ; 
but this change is evidently short of that which the 
Bible calls repentance toward God. Itis a change 
that may, and has taken place in many a mind, 
when there was no effectual sense of the God who 
is above us, and of the eternity which is before us. 
It is a change, brought about by the prospect and 
the calculation of many advantages; and, in the 
enjoyment of these advantages, it hath its sole re- 
ward. But it is notdone unto God, and God will 
not accept of it as done unto him. Reformation 
may signify nothing more than the mere surface- 
dressing of those decencies, and proprieties, and 
accomplishments, and civil and prudential duties, 
which, however fitted to secure a man’s acceptance 
in society, may, one and all of them, consist with 
a heart alienated from God, and having every 
principle and affection of the inner man away from 
him. ‘True it is, such a change as the man will 
reap benefit from, as his friends will rejoice in, as 
the world will call reformation; but it is not such 
a change as will make him meet for heaven, and is 
deficient in its import from what our Saviour speaks 
of when he says, ‘I tell you nay, except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish.” 

There is no single word in the English language 
which occurs to us as fully equal to the faithful 
rendering of the term in the original. Renewed- 
ness of mind, however awkward a phrase this may 
be, is perhaps the most nearly expressive of it. 
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Certain it is, that it harmonizes with those other 
passages of the Bible where the process is 
described by which saving repentance is brought 
about. We read of being transformed by the re- 
newing of our minds, of the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, of being renewed in the spirit of our minds. 
Scriptural repentance, therefore, is that deep and 
radical change whereby a soul turns from the idols 
of sin and of self unto God and devotes every 
movement of the inner and the outer man, to the 
captivity of his obedience. ‘This is the change 
which, whether it be expressed by one word or 
not in the English language, we would have you 
well to understand; and reformation or change in 
the outward conduct, instead of being saving and 
scriptural repentance, is what, in the language of 
John the Baptist, we would call a fruit meet for 
it. But if mischief is likely to arise, from the 
want of an adequate word in our language, to that 


repentance which is unto salvation, there is one ~ 


effectual preservative against it—a firm and con- 
sistent exhibition of the whole counsel and revel- 
ation of God. A man who is well read in his 
New Testament, and reads it with docility, will 
dismiss all his meagre conceptions of repentance, 
when he comes to the following statements :— 
‘* Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” ‘* Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” < If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” ‘* The 
carnal mind is enmity against God; and if ye live 
after the flesh, ye shall die: but if ye, through the 
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Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live.” ‘ By the washing of regeneration ye are 
saved.” ‘* Be not then conformed to this world, 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
minds.” Such are the terms employed to describe 
the process by which the soul of man is renewed 
unto repentance; and, with your hearts familiar- 
ized to the mighty import of these terms, you will 
carry with you an effectual guarantee against those 
false and flimsy impressions, which are so current 
in the world, about the preparation of a sinner for 
eternity. 

Another delusion which we shall endeavour to 
expose, is a very mischievous application of the 
parable of the labourers in the vineyard, contained 
in the twentieth chapter of the Gospel by Mat- 
thew. The interpretation of this parable, the 
mischief and delusion of which we shall endeavour 
to lay open, is, that it relates to the call of in- 
dividuals, and to the different periods in the age 
of each individual at which this callis accepted by 
them. We almost know nothing more familiar to 
us, both in the works of authors, and in the con- 
versation of private Christians, than when the 
repentance of an aged man is the topic, it is repre- 
sented asa case of repentance at the eleventh hour 
of the day. We are far from disputing the possi- 
bility of such a repentance, nor should those who 
address the message of the gospel ever be restrained 
from the utterance of the free call of the gospel, 
in the hearing of the oldest and most inveterate 
sinner whom they may meet with. But what we 
contend for, is, that this is not the drift of the 
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parable. The parable relates to the call of nations, 
and to the different periods in the age of the world 
at which this call was addressed to each of them, 
and not as we have already observed, to the call of 
individuals, and to the different periods in the 
age of each individual, at which this call is accepted 
by them.* It is not true that the labourers who 


* To render our argument more intelligible, we shall briefly 
state what we conceive to be the true explanation of the parable. 
In the verses preceding the parable, Peter had stated the whole 
amount of the surrender that he and his fellow disciples had made 
by the act of following after Jesus; and it is evident, that they 
all looked forward to some great temporal remuneration—some 
share in the glories of the Israelitish monarchy—some place of 
splendour or distinction under that new government, which they 
imagined was to be set up in the world; and they never conceived 
any thing else, than that in this altered state of things, the people 
of their own country were to be raised to high pre-eminence among 
the nations which had oppressed and degraded them. It was in 
the face of this expectation, that our Saviour uttered a sentence, 
which we meet oftener than once among His recorded sayings in 
the New Testament, ‘‘ Many that are first shall be last, and the 
last shall be first.” The Israelites, whom God distinguished at an 
early period of the world, by a revelation of Himself, were first 
invited in the doing of His will (which is fitly enough represented 
by working in His vineyard) to the possession of His favour, and 
the enjoyment of His rewards. This offer to work in that peculiar 
vineyard, where God assigned to them a performance, and bestow- 
ed on them a recompense, was made to Abraham and to his 
descendants at a very early period in history; and a succession of 
prophets and righteous men were sent to renew the offer, and the 
communications from God to the world, followed the stream of 
ages, down to the time of the utterance of this parable. Anda 
few years afterwards, the same offers, and the same invitations, 
were addressed to another people; and at this late period, at this 
eleventh hour, the men of those countries which had never before 
been visited by any authoritative call from heaven, had this call Jift- 
ed up in their hearing, and many Gentiles accepted that everlasting 
life, of which the Jews counted themselves unworthy. And as to 
the people of Israel, who valued themselves so much on their 
privileges—who had turned all the revelations, by which their 
ancestors had been honoured, into a matter of distinction and of 
vain security—who had ever been in the habit of eyeing the pré- 
fane Gentiles with all that contempt which is laid upon outcasts, 
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‘began to work in the vineyard on the first hour of 
the day, denote those Christians who began to re- 
memper their Creator, and to render the obedience 
of the faith unto his Gospel with their first and 
earliest education. It is not true, that they who 
entered into this service on the third hour of the 
day, denote those Christians, who after a boyhood 
of thoughtless unconcern about the things of 
eternity, are arrested in the season of youth, by a 
visitation of seriousness, and betake themselves to 
the faith and the following of the Saviour who died 
for them. It is not true, that they who were hired 
on the sixth and ninth hours, denote those Chris- 
tians, who, after having spent the prime of their 
youthful vigour in alienation from God, and per- 
haps run out some mad career of guilt and pro- 
fligacy, put on their Christianity along with the 
decencies of their sober and established manhood. 
Neither is it true, that the labourers of the eleventh 
hour, the men who had stood all day idle, represent 
those aged converts who have put off their repent- 


this parable received its fulfilment at the time when these Gentiles, 
by their acceptance of the Saviour, were exalted to an equal place 
among the chiefest favourites of God; and these Jews, by their 
refusal of Him, had their name rooted out from among the nations— 
and those first and foremost in all the privileges of religion, are 
now become the last. Now this we conceive to be the real design 
of the parable. It was designed to reconcile the minds of the 
disciples to that part of the economy of God, which was most 
offensive to their hopes and to their’ prejudices. It asserted the 
sovereignty of the Supreme Being in the work of dispensing His 
calls and His favours among the people whom He had formed. It 
furnished a most decisive and silencing reproof to the Jews, who 
were filled with envy against the Gentiles; and who, even those 
of them that embraced the Christian profession, made an obstinate 
struggle against the admission of those Gentiles into the church on 
equal terms with themselves, 
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ance to the last—those men who have renounced - 
the world when they could not help it—those men 
who have put on Christianity, but not till they had 
put on their wrinkles—those men who have run 
the varied stages of depravity, from the frivolous 
unconcern of a boy, and the appalling enormities 
of misled and misguided youth, and the deep and 
determined worldliness of middle age, and the 
clinging avarice of him, who, while with slow and 
tottering footsteps he descends the hill of life, has 
a heart more obstinately set than ever on all its 
interests, and all its sordid accumulations, but 
who, when death taps at the door, awakens from 
his dream, and thinks it now time to shake away 
his idolatrous affections from the mammon of un- 
righteousness. 

Such are the men who, after having taken their 
full swing of all that the world could offer, and of 
all that they could enjoy of it, defer the whole work 
of preparation for eternity to old age, and for the 
hire of the labourers of the eleventh hour, do all — 
that they can in the way of sighs, and sorrows, and 
expiations of penitential acknowledgment. What! 
will we offer to liken such men to those who sought 
the Lord early, and who found him? Will we 
say that he who repents when old, is at all to be 
compared to him, who bore the whole heat and 
burden of a life devoted throughout all its stages 
to the glory and the remembrance of the Creator ? 
Who, from a child, trembled at the word of the 
Lord, and aspired after a conformity to all his ways? 
Who, when a young man, fulfilled that most — 
appropriate injunction of the apostle, “ Be thou 
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strong?” Who fought it with manly determination 
against all the enemies of principle by which he 
was surrounded, and spurned the enticements of . 
vicious acquaintances away from him; and nobly 
stood it out, even though unsupported and alone, 
against the unhallowed contempt of a whole multi- 
tude of scorners; and with mtrepid defiance to all 
the assaults of ridicule, maintained a firmness, which 
no wile could seduce from the posts of vigilance ; 
and cleared his unfaltering way through all the 
allurements of a perverse and crooked generation. 
Who, even in the midst of a most withering atmo- 
sphere on every side of him, kept all his purposes 
unbroken, and all his delicacies untainted. Who, 
with the rigour of self-command, combined the 
softening lustre which a pure and amiable modesty 
sheds over the moral complexion of him who abhors 
that which is evil, and cleaves to that which is 
good, with all the energy of a holy determination. 
Can that be a true interpretation, which levels this 
youth of promise and of accomplishment, with his 
equal in years, who is now prosecuting every guilty 
indulgence, and crowns the audacity of his rebellion 
by the mad presumption, that ere he dies, he shall 
be able to propitiate that God, on the authority of 
all whose calls, and all whose remonstrances he is 
now trampling? Or fellow each of them to the 
evening of their earthly pilgrimage—will you say 
that the penitent of the eleventh hour, is at all to — 
be likened to him who has given the whole of his 
existence to the work and the labour of Christianity ? 
to him who, after a morning of life adorned with 
all the gracefulness we have attempted to describe, 
VOL. XIII. F 
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sustains through the whole of his subsequent history 
such a high and ever brightening example, that 
_his path is like the shining light, which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day; and every 
year he lives, the graces of an advancing sanctifi- 
cation form into a richer assemblage of all that is 
pure, and lovely, and honourable, and of good 
report ; and when old age comes, it brings none 
of the turbulence or alarm of an unfinished pre- 
paration along with it—but he meets death with the 
quiet assurance of a man who is in readiness, and 
hails his message as a friendly intimation; and as 
he lived in the splendour of ever-increasing acquire- 
ments, so he dies in all the radiance of anticipated 


glory. 


This interpretation of the parable cannot be - 


sustained ; and we think, that, out of its own mouth, 
a condemnation may be stamped upon it. Mark 
this peculiarity. The labourers of the eleventh 
hour are not men who got the offer before, but 
men who for the first time received a call to work 


in the vineyard; and they may therefore well re-_ 


present the people of a country, who, for the first 
time, received the overtures of the Gospel. The 
answer they gave to the question, Why stand you 
so long idle ? was, that no man had hired them. 
We do not read of any of the labourers of the third, 
or sixth, or ninth hours, refusing the call at these 
- times, and afterwards rendering a compliance with 
the evening call, and getting the penny for which 
they declined the offer of working several hours, 
but afterwards agreed when the proposal was made, 
that they should work one hour only. They had 
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a very good answer to give, in excuse for their 
idleness. They never had been called before. 
And the oldest men of a Pagan country have the 
very same answer to give, on the first arrival of 
Christian missionaries amongst them. But we 
have no part nor lot in this parable. We have it 
not in our power to offer any such apology. There 
is not one of us who can excuse the impenitency 
of the past, on the plea that no man had called us. 
This is a call that has been sounded in our ears, 
from our very infancy. Every time we have seen 
a Bible in our shelves, we have hada call. Every 
time we have heard a minister. in the pulpit, we 
have had a call. Every time we have heard 
the generous invitation, ‘“‘ Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye unto the waters,” we have had 
a solemn, and what ought to have been a most 
impressive, call. Every time that a parent has 
plied us with a good advice, or a neighbour come 
forward with a friendly persuasion, we have had 
a call. Every time that the Sabbath bell has 
rung for us to the house of God, we have had a call. 
These are all so many distinct and repeated calls. 
These are past events in our life, which rise in 
judgment against us, and remind us, with a justice 
of argument that there is no evading, that we have 
no right whatever to the privileges of the eleventh 


hour. 


This, then, is the train to which we feel ourselves 
directed by this parable. The mischievous in- 
terpretation which has been put upon it, has 


_wakened up our alarms, and set us to look at the 
delusion which it fosters, and, if possible, to drag 
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out to the light of day, the fallacy which lies in it. 
We should like to reduce every man to the feeling 
of the alternative of repentance now, or repentance 
never. We should like to flash it upon your con- 
victions, that, by putting the call away from you 
now, you put your eternity away from you. We 
should like to expose the whole amount of that 
accursed infatuation which lies indelay. We should 
like to arouse every soul out of its lethargies, and. 
giving no quarter to the plea of a little more sleep, 
and a little more slumber, we should like you to 
feel as if the whole of your future destiny hinged 
on the very first movement to which you turned 
yourselves. 

The work of repentance must have a beginning ; 
and we should like you to know, that, if not begun 
to-day, the chance will be less of its being begun 
to-morrow. Andif the greater chance has failed, 
what hope can we build upon the smaller P—and 
a chance too that is always getting smaller. Each - 
day, as it revolves over the sinner’s head, finds him 
a harder, and a more obstinate, and a more help- 
lessly enslaved sinner, than before. It was this 
consideration which gave Richard Baxter such 
earnestness and such urgency in his ‘“ Call.” He 
knew that the barrier in the way of the sinner’s 
return, was strengthened by every act of resistance 
to the call which urges it. That the refusal of 
this moment hardened the man against the next 
attack of a gospel argument that is brought to bear 
upon him. ‘That if he attempted you now, and 
he failed, when he came back upon you, he would 
find himself working on a more obstinate and un- _ 
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complying subject than ever. And therefore it is, 
that he ever feels as if the present were his only 
opportunity. ‘That he is now upon his vantage 
ground, and he gives every energy of his soul to 
the great point of making the most of it. He will 
put up with none of your evasions. He will con- 
sent to none of your postponements. He will pay 
respect to none of your more convenient seasons. 


He tells you, that the matter with which he is 


charged, has all the urgency of a matter in hand. 
He speaks to you with as much earnestness as if 
he knew that you were going to step into eternity 
in half an hour. He delivers his message with as 
much solemnity as if he knew that this was your 
last meeting on earth, and that you were never to 
see each other till you stood together at the judg- 
ment-seat. He knew that some mighty change 
must take place in you, ere you be fit for entering 
into the presence oi God; and that the time in 
which, on every plea of duty and of interest, you 
should bestir yourselves to secure this, isthe 
present time. ‘This is the distinct point he assigns 
to himself; and the whole drift of his argument, 
is to urge an instantaneous choice of the better 
part, by telling you how you multiply every day 
the obstacles to your future repentance, if you 
begin not the work of repentance now. 

Before bringing our Essay to a close, we shall 
make some observations on the mistakes concerning 
repentance which we have endeavoured to expose, 
and adduce some arguments for urging on the 
consciences of our readers the necessity and im- 
portance of immediate repentance. 
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I. The work of repentance is a work which 
must be done ere we die; for, unless we repent, 
we shall all likewise perish. Now, the easier this 
work is in our conception, we will think it the less 
necessary to enter upon it immediately. We will 
look upon it as a work that may be done at any 
time, and let us, therefore, put it off a little longer, 
and a little longer. We will perhaps look forward 
to that retirement from the world and its tempta- 
tions which we figure old age to bring along with 
it, and falling in with the too common idea, that 
the evening of life is the appropriate season of 
preparation for another world, we will think that the_ 
author is bearing too closely and too urgently uponus, 
when, in the language of the Bible, he speaks of 
“* to-day,” while it is called to-day, and will let us 
off with no other repentance than repentance 
“* now,” —seeing that now only is the accepted 
time, and now only the day of salvation, which he 
has a warrant to proclaim to us. This dilatory - 
way of it is very much favoured by the mistaken 
and very defective view of repentance which we __ 
have attempted to expose. We have somehow 
or other got into the delusion, that repentance is 
sorrow, and little else; and were we called to fix 
upon the scene where this sorrow is likely to be 
felt in the degree that is deepest and most over- 
whelming, we would point to the chamber of the 
dying man. It is awful to think that, generally 
speaking, this repentance of mere sorrow is the 
only repentance of adeath-bed. Yes! we will mee: 
with sensibility deep enough and painful enough: 
there—with regret in all its bitterness—with terror 
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mustering up its images of despair, and dwelling 
upon them in all the gloom of an affrighted ima- 
gination ; and this is mistaken, not merely for the 
drapery of repentance, but for the very substance 
of it. We look forward, and we count upon this 
—that the sins of a life are to be expunged by the 
sighing and the sorrowing of the last days of it. 
We should give up this wretchedly superficial 
notion of repentance, and cease, from this moment, 
to be led astray by it. The mind may sorrow 
over its corruptions at the very time that it is under 
the power of them. To grieve because we are 
under the captivity of sin is one thing—to be re- 
leased from that captivity is another. Aman may 
weep most bitterly over the perversities of his 
moral constitution ; but to change that constitution 
is a different affair. Now, this is the mighty work 
of repentance. He who has undergone it is no 
longer the servant of sin. He dies unto sin, he 
lives unto God. A sense of the authority of God 
is ever present with him, to wield the ascendancy 
of a great master-principle over all his movements 
—to call forth every purpose, and to carry it for- 
ward, through all the opposition of sin and of Satan, 
into accomplishment. This is the grand revolution 
in the state of the mind which repentance brings 
along with it. To grieve because this work is 
not done, is a very different thing from the 


doing of it. A death-bed is the very best scene 


for acting the first; but it is the very worst for 
acting the second. The repentance of Judas has 
often been acted there. We ought to think of the 
work in all its magnitude, and not to put it off to 
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that awful period when the soul is crowded with 
other things, and has to maintain its weary struggle 
with the pains, and the distresses, and the shiver- 
ings, and the breathless agonies of a death-bed. 

2. There are two views that may be taken of 
the way in which repentance is brought about, and 
which ever of them is adopted, delay carries along 
with it the saddest infatuation. It may be looked 
upon as a step taken by man as a voluntary agent, 
and we would ask you, upon your experience of 
the powers and the performances of humanity, if a 
death-bed is the time for taking such a step? Is 
this a time for a voluntary being exercising a 
vigorous control over his own movements? When 
racked with pain, and borne down by the pressure 
of a sore and overwhelming calamity? Surely 
the greater the work of repentance is, the more 
ease, the more time, the more freedom from suf- 
fering, is necessary for carrying it on; and, therefore, 
addressing you as voluntary beings, as beings who 
will and who do, we call upon you to seek God 
early that you may find him—to haste, and make 
no delay in keeping his commandments. ‘The other 
view is, that repentance is not a self-originating 
work in man, but the work of the Holy Spirit in 
him as the subject of its influences. This view is 
not opposite to the former. It is true that man 
wills and does at every step in the business of his 
salvation; and it is as true that God works in him 
so to willand todo. Take this last view of it then. 
Look on repentance as the work of God’s Spirit 
in the soul of man, and we are furnished with a . 
more impressive argument than ever, and set on 
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higher vantage for urging you to stir yourselves, 
and set about it immediately. What is it that you 
propose? ‘To keep by your present habits, and 


: your present indulgencies—and build yourselves 


up all the while in the confidence that the Spirit 
will interpose with His mighty power of conversion 
upon you, at the very point of time that you have 
fixed upon as convenient and agreeable? And 
how do you conciliate the Spirit’s answer to your 
call then? Why, by doing all you can to grieve, 
and to quench, and to provoke Him to abandon 
younow. Do you feel a motion towards repentance 
at this moment? If you keep it alive, and act 
upon it, good and well. But if you smother and 
suppress this motion, you resist the Spirit—you 
stifle His movements within you: it is what the 
impenitent do day after day, and year after year _ 
—and is this the way for securing the influences of 
the Spirit, at the time that you would like thembest? 
When you are done with the world, and are looking 
forward to eternity because. you cannot help-it? 
God says, ‘‘ My Spirit will not always strive with 
the children of men.” A good and a free Spirit He 
undoubtedly is, and, asaproof of it, He isnowsaying, 
** Let whosoever will, come and drink of the water 
of life freely.” He says so now, but we do not 
promise that He will say so with effect upon your 
death-beds, if you refuse Him now. You look 
forward then for a powerful work of conversion 
being done upon you, and yet you employ your- 
selves all your life long in raising and multiplymg 
obstacles against it. You count upon a miracle 
of grace before you die, and the way you take to 
F2 
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make yourselves sure of it, is to grieve and offend 
Him while you live, who alone can perform the 
miracle. O what cruel deceits will sin land us in! 
and how artfully it pleads for a ‘ little more sleep, 
and a little more slumber; a little more folding 
of the hands to sleep.” We should hold out no 
longer, nor make not such an abuse of the forbear- ‘ 
ance of God: we will treasure up wrath against 
the day of wrath if we do so. The genuine effect 
of his goodness is to lead to repentance; let not 
its effect upon us be to harden and encourage 
ourselves in the ways of sin. We should cry now 
for the clean heart and the right spirit; and such 
is the exceeding freeness of the Spirit of God, that 
we will be listened to. If we put off the ery till 
then, the same God may laugh at our calamity, 
and mock when our fear cometh. 

3. Our next argument for immediate repentance 
is, that we cannot bring forward, at any future period 
of your history, any considerations of a more pre- _ 
vailing or more powerfully moving influence than 
those we may bring forward at this moment. We. 
can tell you now of the terrors of the Lord. We can 
tell you now of the solemn mandates which have 
issued from his throne—and the authority of which | 
is upon one and all of you. We can tell you now, 
that though, in this dead and darkened world, sin 
appears but a very trivial affair—for every body sins, 
and it is shielded from execration by the universal 
countenance of an entire species lying in wickedness 
—yet it holds true of God, what is so emphatically 
said of him, that he cannot be mocked, nor will he. 
endure it that you should riot in the impunity of 
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your wilful resistance to him and to his warnings. 
We can tell you now, that he is a God of vengeance; 
and though, for a season, he is keeping back all the 
thunders of it from a world that he would like to 
reclaim unto himself, yet, if you put all his expos- 
tulations away from you, and will not be reclaimed, 
these thunders will be let loose upon you, and they 
will fall on your guilty heads, armed with tenfold 
energy, because you have not only defiedhis threats, 
but turned your back on his offers of reconciliation. 
These are the arguments by which we would try 
to open our way to your consciences, and to waken 
up your fears, and to put the inspiring activity of 
hope into your bosoms, by laying before you those 
invitations which are addressed to the sinner, 
through the peace-speaking blood of Jesus, and, in 
the name of a beseeching God, to win your accep- 
tance of them. At no future period can we address 
arguments more powerful and more affecting than 
these. If these arguments do not prevail upon 
you, we know of none others by which a victory 
over the stubborn and uncomplying will can be 
accomplished, or by which we can ever hope to beat 
in that sullen front of resistance wherewith you now 
so impregnably withstandus. We feel that, if any 
stout-hearted sinner shall rise from the perusal of 
these Treatises with an unawakened conscience, and 
give himself to an act of wilful disobedience, we feel 
as if, in reference to him, we had made our last 
discharge, and it fell powerless as water spilt on the 
ground, that cannot be gathered up again. We 
would not cease to ply him with our arguments, and 
tell him, to the hour of death, of the Lord God, 
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merciful and gracious, who is not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should turn to him, and 
live. And if in future life we should meet him at 
the eleventh hour of his dark and deceitful day—a 
hoary sinner, sinking under the decrepitude of age, 
and bending on the side of the grave that is open 
to receive him—even then we would testify the 
exceeding freeness of the grace of God, and implore 
his acceptance of it. But how could it be away 
from our minds that he is not one of the evening 
labourers of the parable? We had met with him 
at former periods of his existence, and the offer we 
make him now we made him then, and he did what 
the labourers of the third, and sixth, and ninth 
hours of the parable did not do—he rejected our 
call to hire him into the vineyard; and this heart- 
less recollection, if it did not take all our energy 
away from us, would leave us little else than the 
energy of despair. And therefore it is, that we 
speak to you now as if this was our last hold of you. 
We feel as if on your present purpose hung all the 
preparations of your future life, and all the rewards 
or all the horrors of your coming eternity. We 
will not let you off with any other repentance than 
repentance now; and if this be refused now, we 
cannot, with our eyes open to the consideration we 
have now urged, that the instrument we make to 
bear upon you afterwards is not more powerful than 
we are wielding now, coupled with another consider-_ 
ation which we shall insist upon, that the subject 
on which the instrument worketh, even tke heart of 
man, gathers, by every act of resistance, a more 
uncomplying obstinacy than before; we cannot, with 
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these two thoughts in our mind, look forward to 
your future history, without seeing spread over the 
whole path of it the iron of a harder impenitency 
—the sullen gloom of a deeper andmore determined 
alienation. 

4, Another argument, therefore, for immediate 
repentance is, that the mind which resists a present 
call or a present reproof, undergoes a progressive 
hardening towards all those considerations which 
arm the call of repentance with all its energy. It 
is not enough to say, that the instrument by which 
repentance is brought about, is not more powerful 
to-morrow than it is to-day; it lends a most tremen- 
dous weight to the argument, to say further, that 
the subject: on which this instrument is putting 
forth its efficiency, will oppose a firmer resistance 
to-morrow than it does to-day. It is this which 
gives a significancy so powerful to the call of ‘‘ 'To- 
day while it is to-day, harden not your hearts ;” 
and to the admonition of ‘“‘ Knowest thou not, O 
man, that the goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance ; but after, thy hardness and impenitent 
heart treasurest up wrath against the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgments of God P” 
It is not said, either in the one or in the other of 
these passages, that, by the present refusal, you cut 
yourself off from a future invitation. ‘The invita- 
tion may be sounded in your hearing to the last half 
hour of your earthly existence, engraved in all those 
characters of free and gratuitous kindness which 
mark the beneficent religion of the New Testament. 
But the present refusal hardens you against the 
power and tenderness of the future invitation. ‘This 
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is the fact in human nature to which these passages 
seem to point, and it is the fact through which the 
argument for immediate repentance receives such 
powerful aid from the wisdom of experience. It 
is this which forms the most impressive proof of 
the necessity of plying the young with all the weight 
and all the tenderness of earnest admonition, that 
the now susceptible mind might not turn into a 
substance harder and more uncomplying than the 
rock which is broken in pieces by the powerful 
application of the hammer of the word of God. 
The metal of the human soul, so to speak, is 
like some material substances. If the force you 
lay upon it do not break it, or dissolve it, it will 
beat it into hardness. If the moral argument by 
which it is plied now, do not so soften the mind as 
to carry and to overpower its purposes, then, on 
another day, the argument may be put forth in 
terms as impressive—but it falls on a harder mind, 
and, therefore, with a more slender efficiency. _ If 
the threat, that ye who persist in sin shall have to 
dwell with the devouring fire, and to lie down amid _ 
everlasting burnings, do not alarm you out of your 
iniquities from this very moment, then the same 
threat may be again cast out, and the same appal- 
ling circumstances of terror be thrown around it, 
but it is all discharged on a soul hardened by its 
inurement to the thunder of denunciations already 
uttered, and the urgency of menacing threatenings 
already poured forth without fruit and without 
efficacy. ~ If the voice of a beseeching God do not 
win upon you now, and charm you out of your, 
rebellion against him, by the persuasive energy of 
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kindness, then let that voice be lifted in your hear- 
ing on some future day, and though armed with all 
the power of tenderness it ever had, how shall it 
find its entrance into a heart sheathed by the 
operation of habit, that universal law, in more 
impenetrable obstinacy?  [f,,-with the earliest 
dawn of your understanding, you have been offered 
the hire of the morning labourer and have refused 
it, then the parable does not say that you are the 
person who at the third, or sixth, or ninth, or 
eleventh hour, will get the offer repeated to you. It 
is true, that the offer is unto all and upon all who 
are within reach of the hearing of it. But there is 
all the difference in the world between the impres- 
sion of a new offer, and of an offer that has already 
been often heard and as often rejected—an offer 
which comes upon you with all the familiarity of a 
well-known sound that you have already learned 
how to dispose of, and how to shut your every 
feeling against the power of its gracious invitations 
—an offer which, if discarded from your hearts 
at the present moment, may come back upon you, 
but which will have to maintain a more unequal 
contest than before, with an impenitency ever 
strengthening, and ever gathering new hardness 
from each successive act of resistance. And thus 
it is that the point for which we are contending is 
not to carry you at some future period of your lives, 
but to carry you at this moment. It is to work 
in you the instantaneous purpose of a firm and a 
vigorously sustained repentance; it is to put into 
you all the freshness of an immediate resolution, 
and to stir you up to all the readiness of an imme- 
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diate accomplishment—it is to give direction to 
the very first footstep you are now to take, and 
lead you to take it as the commencement of that 
holy career, in which all old things are done away, 
and all things become new—it is to press it upon 
you, that the state of the alternative, at this moment, 
is “‘ now or never” —it is to prove how fearful the 
odds are against you, if now you suffer the call of 
repentance to light upon your consciences, and 
still keep by your determined posture of careless, 
and thoughtless, and thankless unconcern about 
God. You have resisted to-day, and by that re- 
sistance you have acquired a firmer metal of resis- 
tance against the power of every future warning 
that may be brought to bear upon you. Youhave 
stood your ground against the urgency of the most 
earnest admonitions, and against the dreadfulness 
of the most terrifymg menaces. On that ground 
you have fixed yourself more immoveably than 
before; and though on some future day the same 


spiritual thunder be made to play around you, it © 
will not shake you-out of the obstinacy of your 


determined rebellion. 

It is the universal law of habit, that the feelings 
are always getting more faintly and feebly impress- 
ed by every repetition of the cause which excited 
them, and that the mind is always getting stronger 
in its active resistance to the impulse of these feel- 
ings, by every new deed of resistance which it per- 
forms; and thus it is, that if you refuse us now, 
we have no other prospect before us than that your 


cause is every day getting more desperate and’ 


more irrecoverable, your souls are getting more 
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“hardened, the Spirit is getting more provoked to 
abandon those who have so long persisted in their 
opposition to his movements. God, who says that 
his Spirit will not always strive with the children 
of men, is getting more offended. The tyranny of 
habit is getting every day a firmer ascendancy over 
you; Satan is getting you more helplessly involved 
among his wiles and his entanglements; the world, 
with all the inveteracy of those desires which are 
opposite to the will of the Father, is more and 
more lording it over your every affection. And 
what, we would ask, what is the scene in which 
you are now purposing to contest it, with all this 
mighty force of opposition you are now so busy in 
raising up against you? What is the field of 
combat to which you are now looking forward, as 
the place where you are to accomplish a victory 
over all those formidable enemies whom you are at 
present arming with such a weight of hostility, as, 
we say, within a single hair-breadth of certainty, 
you will find to be irresistible? O the bigness 
of such a misleading infatuation! The proposed 
scene in which this battle for eternity is to be 
fought, and this victory for the crown of glory is to 
be won, is a death-bed. It is when the last mes- 
senger stands by the couch of the dying man, and 
shakes at him the terrors of his grisly countenance, 
that the poor child of infatuation thinks he is to 
struggle and prevail against all his enemies; against 
the unrelenting tyranny of habit—against the 
obstinacy of his own heart, which he is now doing 
so much to harden—against the Spirit of God who 
perhaps long ere now has pronounced the doom 
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upon him, ‘“‘ He will take his own way, and waik _ 
in his own counsel; I shall cease from striving, and 
let him alone”—against Satan, to whom eyery day 
of his life he has given some fresh advantage over 
him, and who will not be willing to lose the victim 
on whom he has practised so many wiles, and 
plied with success so many delusions. And 
such are the enemies whom you, who wretchedly 
calculate on the repentance of the eleventh hour, 
are every day mustering up in greater force and 
formidableness against you; and how can we think 
of letting you go, with any other repentance than 
the repentance of the precious moment that is now 
passing over you, when we look forward to the 
horrors of that impressive scene, on which you 
propose to win the prize of immortality, and to con- 
test it single-handed and alone, with all the weight 
of opposition which you have accumulated against 
yourselves—a death-bed—a languid, breathless, 
tossing, and agitated death-bed; that scene of . 
feebleness, when the poor man cannot help himself 
to a single mouthful—when he must have attend- 
ants to sit around him, and watch his every wish, 
and interpret his every signal, and turn him to 
every posture where he may find a moment’s ease, 
and wipe away the cold sweat that is running over 
him—and ply him with cordials for thirst, and sick- — 
ness, and insufferable languor. And this is the 
time, when occupied with such feelings, and beset 
with such agonies as these, you propose to crowd 
within the compass of a few wretched days, the 
work of winding up the concerns of a neglected 
eternity ! 
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5. But it may be said, if repentance be what 
“you represent it, a thing of such mighty import, 
-and such impracticable performance, as a change 
Sof mind, in what rational way can it be made the 
subject of a precept or an injunction ? you would 
not call upon the Ethiopian to change his skin— 
you would not call upon the leopard to change his 
“spots; and yet you call upon us to change our 
minds. You say, ‘“‘ Repent ;” and that too in the 
face of the undeniable doctrine, that man is with- 
out strength for the achievement of so mighty an 
enterprise. Can you tell us any plain and practi- 
cable thing that you would have us to perform, 
and that we may perform to help on this business ? 
This is the very question with which the. hearers 
of John the Baptist came back upon him, after he 
had told them in general terms to repent, and to 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance. He may 
‘not have resolved the difficulty, but he pointed the 
expectations of his countrymen to a greater than 
he for the solution of it. Now that ‘Teacher has 
already come, and we live under the full and the 
finished splendour of His revelation. © that the 
greatness and difficulty of the work of repentance, 
had the effect of shutting you up into the faith of 
Christ! Repentance is not a paltry, superficial 
reformation. It reaches deep into the inner man, 
but not too deep for the searching influences of 
‘that Spirit which is at His giving, and which 
-worketh mightily in the hearts of believers. You 
‘should go then under a sense of your difficulty 
‘to Him. Seek to be rooted in the Saviour, that 
you may be nourished out of His fulness, and 
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strengthened by His might. The simple cry for 
a clean heart, and a right spirit, which is raised 
from the mouth of a believer, brings down an 
answer from on high, which explains all the diffi- — 
culty and overcomes it. And if what we have said 
of the extent and magnitude of repentance, should 
have the effect to give a deeper feeling than before 
of the wants under which you labour; and shall 
dispose you to seek after a closer and more habitual 
union with Him who alone can supply them, then 
will our call to repent have indeed fulfilled upon 
you the appointed end of a preparation for the 
Saviour. But recollect now is your time, and now 
is your opportunity, for entering on the road of 
preparation that leads toheaven. We charge you 
to enter this road at this moment, as you value 
your deliverance from hell, and your possession of 
that blissful place where you shall he for ever with 
the Lord—we charge you not to parry and to delay 
this matter, no not for a single hour—we call on _ 
you by all that is great in eternity—by all that is 
terrifying in its horrors—by all that is alluring in 
its rewards—by all that is binding in the authority 
of God—by all that is condemning in the severity 
of His violated law, and by all that can aggravate 
this condemnation in the insulting contempt of His 
rejected gospel ;—we call on you by one and all of 
these considerations, not to hesitate but to flee— 
not to purpose areturn for to-morrow, but to make 
an actual return this very day—to put a decisive 
end to every plan of wickedness on which you may 
have entered—to cease your hands from all that is 
forbidden—to turn them to all that is required—to 
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betake yourselves to the appointed Mediator, and 

receive through Him, by the prayer of faith, such 
constant supplies of the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost, that, from this 

moment, you may be carried forward from one 
degree of grace unto another, and from a life 
devoted to God here, to the elevation of a triumph- 
ant, and the joys of a blissful eternity hereafter. 
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IN HOLY SECURITY AND PEACE, 


By THE REV. HENRY SCUDDER. 


Ir is well known that though Christianity was per- 
secuted by the Jews from the very outset of its pro- 
mulgation, it was some time before this religion 
provoked the wrath or the intolerance of the 
Romans. The truth is, that on the part of the 
government at Rome, there was a very general 
connivance at religion in all its numerous varieties. 
And the reason of this was, that under the system 


of Paganism no one variety, or modification, was 


thought to exclude another. Each country was 
conceived to have its local deity—and each element 
of Nature to have its own pervading spirit—and 
each new god of the provinces over which they 
extended their power, offered no disturbance to the 
habits of their previous theology, but was easily 
disposed of by the bare addition of another name 
to the catalogue. At this rate there was no conflict 
and no interference. By learning the religion of 


another country, they simply extended their ac- 


quaintance with the world of supernatural beings ; 
just as by the conquest of that country, they 
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‘extended their acquaintance with the visible and 
the peopled world around them. In such a 
capacious and elastic creed as that of Paganism, 
there was room enough for all the superstitions of 
all people. The sincerest possible homage for the 
gods of one territory, admitted of an homage 
equally sincere for the gods of another territory. 
Nay, by the same solemn act of worship, they may, 
each and all of them, have been included, at one 
time, in one general expression of faith and rever- 
ence. And this is the whole amount of the boasted 
tolerance of antiquity. 

We may easily perceive, how, in exception to this 
general spirit, Christianity, from being the object 
ei lenity, and even of occasional protection by 
the Roman power, soon became the victim of its 
fiercest persecutions. Forafew years, its character 
and pretensions were not distinctly understood. It 
seems in truth to have been regarded as a mere 
speciality of Judaism, and even though it had par- 
taken of all the narrowness of the parent religion 
from which it sprung, yet would it have continued 
to share in the same immunities, had it maintained 
the same indolent contempt for the idolatry of the 
surrounding nations. But when it made a farther 
development of its spirit; when it began to be felt 
in the force of its active proselytism ; when it was 
seen, that it not only admitted of no compromise 
with the articles of another faith, but that it aimed 
at the overthrow of every religion then in the world; 
when men at last perceived, that instead of quietly 
taking its place among their much-loved: supersti- 
tions, it threatened the destruction of them all,— 
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then, though truth and argument were its only 
weapons, did the success with which they were 
wielded as much offend and terrify the world as if 
they had been the weapons of ordinary warfare; 
and though Jesus Christ would have been welcomed 
to a share of divine honours along with other deities, 
were his followers resisted even unto blood, when 
they advanced his claim, not to be added to the 
list of those deities, but utterly to discard and de- 
throne them. 

Now it may be thought that there can be nothing 
analogous to this process in the present day, and 
within the limits of Christendom. But the truth 
is, that what obtained among the literal idolaters 
of a former age, is still more strikingly exemplified 
by those of the present, who, in the spiritual 
and substantial sense of the word, are chargeable 
with the whole guilt of idolatry. ‘There may be 
among us the most complacent toleration for a 
mitigated and misconceived Christianity, while there 
is no toleration whatever for the real Christianity 
of the New ‘Testament. So long as it only claims 


an assigned place in the history of man, while it _ 


leaves the heart of man in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of all its native and inborn propensities—so 
long as it confines itself to the demand of a little 
room for its Sabbaths and its decencies, while it 
leaves the general system of human life to move as 
before, at the impulse of those old principles which 
have characterized the mind of man throughout all 
the generations of the world—-so long as it exacts 
no more than an occasional act of devotion, while it 


suffers the objects of wealth and fame, and tem | 
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poral enjoyments, to be prosecuted with as intense 
and habitual a devotion as ever—above all, so long 
as the services which it imposes are not other than 
the services which would have been rendered at all 
events to the idol of interest, or the idol of reputa- 
tion,—then Christianity, so far from being the 
object of any painful recoil on the part of man, is 
looked upon, by very many in society, as a seemly 
and most desirable appendage to the whole mass 
of their other concerns. It is admitted to fill up 
what would be felt as a disagreeable vacuity. ‘The 
man would positively be out of comfort, and out 
of adjustment, without it. Meagre as his Chris- 
tianity may be, the omission of certain of its rites, 
and certain of its practices, would give him uneasi- 
ness. It has its own place in the round of his 
affairs, and though what remains of the round is 
described very much in the way it would have been, 
had there been no Christianity in the matter, yet 
would the entire and absolute want of it make him 
feel, as if the habit of his life had undergone a 
mutilation, as if the completeness of his practical 
system had suffered violence. 

And thus it is, that Christianity, in a moderate 
and superficial form, may be gladly acquiesced in, 
while Christianity after it comes to be understood 
in the magnitude of its pretensions may be utterly 
nauseated. When it offers to disturb the deep 
habit and repose of nature—when instead of taking 
its place among the other concerns and affections of 
a disciple, it proceeds to subordinate them all— 
when instead of laying claim to a share of human 
life, it lays claim to the sovereignty over it—when 
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not satisfied with the occasional homage of its wor- 
shippers, it casts a superintending eye over their 
hearts, and their business, and their lives, and 
pronounces of every desire which is separate from 
the will and the glory of God, that it is tainted with 
the sin of idolatry, —when it thus proposes to search 
and to spiritualize, with the view of doing away all 
that is old, and of making every thing new, ancient 
Rome was never more in arms for her gods, than 
modern humanity is im arms for’ her obstinate 
habits, and her longing propensities. And yet if 
Christianity would tolerate nature, nature would 
in return tolerate Christianity. She would even 
offer to her the compromise of many hours and 
many services. She would build temples to her 
honour, and be present at all her sacraments. We 
behold an exhibition of this sort every day among 
the decent and orderly professors of our faith; and 
it is not till this antipathy be provoked by a full 
disclosure of the spirit and exactions of the gospel, 
that the whole extent of that antipathy is known. 
We may expatiate on the social or civil virtues, 
such as justice, for example, without coming into 
collision with the antipathies of nature. Even 
worldliness herself may listen with an approving 
ear to the most rigid demonstration of this virtue. 
For though justice be a required offering at the 
shrine of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, it may also be, 
and it often is, both a required and a rendered 
offering at the shrine of honour and interest. The’ 
truth is, that a man may have his heart fully set 
upon the world; and a portion on this side of time 
may be the object in which he rests, and upon 
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which all his desires do terminate; and yet he 
may not feel himself painfully thwarted at all by 
the demand of an honesty the most strict and 
inviolable. A compliance with this demand may 
not break up his other idolatries in the least. In 
the practice of a truth and an integrity as unlimited 
as any law of God can impose, may he be borne 
rejoicingly along on the full tide of prosperity; and 
by every new accession to his wealth, be multiplying 
the ties which fasten him to the world. There is 
many an intense votary of gain, who will bear to 
be told that he should be perfectly fair and upright 
in the prosecution of it, and who will not bear to 
be told, that the very intensity of this prosecution 
marks him out as a child of earthliness—makes it 
manifest, that he is striking all his roots into a 
perishable foundation—proves him to be the victim 
of a disease, the symptoms of which lie much deeper 
than in his external conduct—proves him, in short, 
to be unsound at heart, and that, with a principle 
of life, which will survive the dissolution of all that 
is visible, he, in strenuously labouring after its 
fancied interest, is fast heaping upon it the wretch- 
edness of eternity. ‘That morality which barely 
ventures to regulate the path that he is now walking 
towards the objects of this world’s ambition, he 
will tolerate and applaud. But the morality which 
denounces the ambition, the morality which would 
root out the very feelings that hurry him onwards 
in the path; which bids him mortify his affections 
for all that this world has to offer; which tells him not 
to set his mind on any created thing, but to set his 
mind on the Creator, and to have nothing farther 
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to do with the world, than as a place of passage 
and preparation for an abode of blessedness in 
heaven,—the morality which tells him to cease his 
attachment from those things with which he has 
linked the ruling desires, and. all the practical 
energies of his existence,—such morality as this, 
he will resist with as much strenuousness as he 
would do a process of annihilation. ‘The murderer 
who offers to destroy his life will not be shrunk 
from in greater horror, or withstood in a firmer 
spirit of determination, than the moralist who would 
force from him the surrender of affections which 
seem to be interwoven with his very being, and 
the indulgence of which has conferred upon it all 
the felicities of which he has yet experienced it to 
be capable. A revolution so violent looks as 
repulsive as death to the natural man; and it is 
also represented under the image of death in the 
Scripture. To cease from the desire of the eye, 
is to him a change as revolting as to have the light 
of the eye extinguished. ‘To cease from the desire 
of the flesh, is to crucify the flesh. To cease from 
the pride of life, is to renounce the life of nature 
altogether. Ina word, to cease from the desire 
of the old man, is not to turn, but to destroy him. 
It is to have him buried with Christ in baptism. 
It is to have him planted together with Christ in 
the likeness of his death. It is not to impress a 
movement, but to inflict a mortification. 

But there is another very general misappre- . 
hension of peculiar Christianity, as if it dispensed 
with service on the part of its disciples, as if it had ° 
set aside the old law of works, and thus super- 
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seded the necessity of working altogether, as if, 
in some way or other, it substituted a kind of lofty 
mysticism in the place of that plain obedience which 
is laid down for us by the ten commandments— 
sweeping away from its new dispensation the 


- moralities and observances of the old one, and 


leaving nothing in their place but a kind of cabalistic 
orthodoxy known only to the initiated few, and 
with the formal profession of which they look 
mightily safe and mightily satisfied. 

Now we cannot become acquainted with Chris- 
tianity without perceiving, that after the transition 
has been made from the old economy to the new, 
there is a service. ‘This transition is signified by 
images expressive of the total change that is made 
in our relations and circumstances, when we pass 
from Nature to the Gospel—as the dissolution of 
a first marriage, and the entrance upon a second 
—a dying and a coming alive again—a release 
from one master, even the law, who formerly had 
the dominion over us, and an engagement with 
another Master, even God, under whom we are 
to bring forth the fruit that is lovely and acceptable 
in His sight—all marking the very wide dissimilarity 
that there is between the two states, and that when 
we have crossed the line of separation between 
them, we have indeed got into another region, and 
breathe another atmosphere altogether from what 
we did formerly—and yet there continues to subsist 
a service, performed, no doubt, in a different 
spirit and in a different manner from what it was 


’ before, but still a service. And indeed it is quite 


manifest, from the apostolical writings, that the 
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life of a Christian is expected to be all in a glow 
with labour and exertion, and manifold activity— 
not spent in the indolence of mystic contemplation, 
but abounding in work, and work too persevered 
in with immoveable steadfastness, and emanating 
from a zeal that ever actuates and ever urges on 
to the performance of it. This is the habit of a 
disciple upon earth, and it would appear to be his 
habit even after he is transported into heaven: 
‘“* There thy servants serve thee.” So that whether 
we look to those years which are preparatory to 
our entering upon the inheritance of glory, or to 
the eternity in which the inheritance itself is en- 
joyed, still we find that under the economy of grace 
there is a busy, strenuous, and ever-doing service. 
It is not in fact by exemption from service, but: by 
the new spirit and principle wherewith the service 
is actuated, that the economy of grace stands dis- 
tinguished from the economy of the law. We are 
delivered from the law, not that we should be 
delivered from the service of obedience, but that 
we should serve in newness of spirit, and not in 
the oldness of the letter. 

The first remark that we offer, in the way of 
illustrating this distinction between the new and 
the old economy, is, that there is indeed a very 
different spirit between two men, one of whom 
works, and that most incessantly, from the love 
that he bears to the wages, and the other of whom 
works, and that just as incessantly, from the 
unconquerable taste and affection which he has for 
the work itself. It is conceivable that the servant 
of some lordly proprietor, is remunerated accord- 
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ing to the quantity of game which he fetches from 
the woods and the wastes of that ample domain 
over which he expatiates—and that, under the 
dominion of a thirst for lucre, from morning to 
night he gives himself up to the occupation of a 
hunter. But it is conceivable of another, that the 
romance, and adventure, and spirit-stirring hazard 
and variety of such a life, are enough to fasten 
him, and that most intently, throughout all the 
hours of the day, on the very same. enterprise: 
and thus, with a perfect likeness in the outward 
habit, may there be in the habit and desire of the 
heart a total and entire dissimilarity. The service 
is the same, but the spirit of the service is widely 
dissimilar. And this may just hold as true of the 
commandments *of a heavenly, as of an earthly 
master. The children of Israel looked to the 
decalogue that was graven upon tablets of stone, 
and they knew that on their observation of it 
depended their possession of the land of Canaan, 
the prosperity of their seasons, and the peace of 
their habitations from the inroad of desolating 
enemies. ‘The love they bore to their inheritance, 
is love quite distinguishable from the love they 
bore to that task which formed the tenor upon 
which they held it—and it may just be as distin- 
guishable in him who seeks to purchase, by his 
obedience, the heavenly Canaan set forth to us in 
the gospel, and who thinks of this Canaan as a 
place of splendour, and music, and physical grati- 
fications; who looks onward in fancy to its groves 
and its palaces, or who, as it stands revealed in 
perspective before him, on the other side of death, 
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figures it at large as a place of general and bound- 
less enjoyment, where pleasure ever circulates m 
tides of ecstasy, and at least there is a secure and 
everlasting escape from the horrors of the place 
of condemnation. A love for the work, and a 
love for the wages, are here two different affections 
altogether; and to reduce them to one, you must 
present heaven in its true character, as a place of 
constant and unwearied obedience. ‘The Israelite 
toiling in drudgery at the work of his ordinances, 
and that for the purpose of retaining his pleasant 
home on this side of death—or the formal Christian 
walking the routine of his ordinances, and that 
for the purpese of reaching a pleasant home on 
the other side of death—either of them breathes a 
totally different spirit from the nfan who finds the 
work of obedience itself to be indeed a way of 
pleasantness and a path of delight to him—who, 
without the bidding of his master at all, would, at 
the bidding of his own heart, just move his hand 
as his master would have him to do—who is in his 
element when engaged in the work of the command- 
ments, and to whose renovated taste and faculties 
of moral sensation, the atmosphere of righteousness 
is in itself the atmosphere of peace and joy. 

The services of two men may thus externally 
be the same, and yet, the spirit that animates the 
one and the other may just be as different, as sor- 
didness and sacredness are wide of one another. 


And a difference of spirit is every thing to Him — 


with whom we have to do. He sits at the head 
of a moral empire; and affection, and motive, and 
design are mainly the things of which he takes 
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cognizance ; and discerner of hearts as he is, it is 
the desire of the heart upon which he fastens his 
chief attention; and in his judgment it is indeed 
a question most decisive of character, whether this 
actuating desire be love to the work of righteous- 
ness, or only love to wages distinct from the work. 
To serve in the first of these ways, is to serve in 
the newness of the spirit. To serve in the second 
of them, is to serve in the oldness of the letter; 
and the substitution of the one for the other, is 
that great achievement which the gospel personally 
and substantially makes on every man who truly 
embraces it. It forms as essential a part of that 
covenant which God makes with the believer as 
does the forgiveness of sin. ‘‘ This is the cove- 
nant, that I will put my law in his heart.” When 
it only stood graven upon a table of stone, obedi- 
ence was an affair of labour. But when the law is 
graven on the fleshly tablet of the heart, obedience 
is an affair of love. It is every thing to God 
whether His service be felt by us as the drudgery 
of a task, or as the delight of a congenial employ- 
ment—whether we painfully toil while it is doing, 
and are glad when it is over—or are pleasantly 
carried along, through all the steps of it, as of a 
work that we rejoice in—whether it be our hope, 
that after the keeping of the commandments there 
will be a great reward, or it be our happy and 
present sensation, that in the keeping of the com- 
mandments there is a great reward. It is this 
which distinguishes the service of our heavenly 
from that of our earthly master. With the latter, 
after the work cometh the payment, and the doing 
G 2 
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of the one is a distinct and separate thing from the 
enjoyment of the other. With the former, after 
the work done now, cometh more work; after the 
business of using aright a few talents, cometh the 
business of ruling and of managing aright many 
things; after the praises and the services of the 
church below, come the higher services, and more 
ecstatic praises, of the sanctuary above; after the 
uprightness and the piety of our present lives, 
cometh the busy obedience of that everlasting 
land, which is called the land of uprightness: and 
how totally different then must the newness of the 
spirit be from the oldness of the letter; when, as 
with the one, the work is gone through from the 
mere impulse of a subsequent reward, which self- 
ishness may seize upon and appropriate to its own 
indulgence, so with the other, the work is gone 
through from the impulse of its own native charm 
on the heart and taste of the delighted labourer, 
who is happy in the service of God here, and whose 
brightest anticipation is, that he shall be translated 


into the capacity of serving him more constantly _ 


and perfectly hereafter ! 

But, secondly, to do the work, because of the 
love that we bear to the wage which our master 
gives us, is doing service in a spirit altogether 
different from that of doing the work because of 
the love that we bear to the master himself. The 
set and tendency of the heart are altogether dis- 


tinct m the one case from what they are in the 
other. In the first way of it, the heart is set ' 


altogether upon its own gratification, and is under . 


the entire dominion of selfishness. In the second 
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way of it, it is set upon the gratification of another. 
The two are as distinct, as is the spirit of him who 
labours with the reluctancy of a slave, from the 
spirit of him who labours with the devotedness of a 
generous and disinterested friend. Now this is a 
change in the style and spirit of our obedience, 
which it is the object of Christianity to accomplish. 
To serve God in the oldness of the letter, is to eke 
out by tale and by measure a certain quantity of 
work which we offer as an incense to his selfish- 
ness—and in return for which he deals forth upon 
us a certain amount of wages as a regale to our 
selfishness back again—with as little of heart all 
the while in such an exchange, as there is in the 
trafficking of mutual interest and mutual jealousy 
which take place at a market. There is no love 
between the parties—no generous delight in minis- 
tering the one to the satisfaction of the other—no 
pleasure in pleasing—no play of a reciprocal affec- 
tion—no happiness felt from the single circum- 
stance that happiness has been bestowed. ~If this 
be the character of our service under the law, 
there is surely room for a mighty amendment, or 
rather for a total revolution, of its spirit and prin- 
ciple under the gospel. -Even had the law been 
rigidly kept on the side of man, and its stipulations 
been rigidly fulfilled on the part of God, there 
would still have been a coldness, and a distance, 
and a tone of demand, on the one side, and a cer- 
tain fearfulness of diffidence and distrust on the 
other, under such an economy. But the fact is, 
that the law has not been kept; and the conscious- 
ness of this perpetually overhung the wretched 
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aspirant after a righteousness which he never 
could fulfil; and he felt himself haunted at every 
footstep of his exertions by the fear of a reckoning ; 
still floundering however, while failing at every 
turn, and burdened in spirit by a heavy and 
enfeebling sense of despair. And that Being can 
never be regarded with joy, who is regarded with 
jealousy. It is impossible that terror and love 
can both exist m the same bosom towards the 
same God. It is not in sentient nature to feel 
affection towards one of whom we are afraid—and 
so long as the controversy of tasks undone, and 
accounts unpaid, remained unsettled, there was no 
getting at affection towards God. In these cir- 
cumstances, the history of man might be covered 
all over with deeds of religiousness, but the heart 
of man is bound as to its desires and likings, with 
a spell that is utterly indissoluble. It is frozen out 
of all love, by the chilling influences of distrust, 
and terror, and guilty consciousness. He would 
fain propitiate God for the sake of his own security, 
but he is too much engrossed with himself to care 
about pleasing God for the mere sake of pleasing 
Him. Obedience on such a principle as this, 
appears to lie at an immeasurable distance from 
him ; and if he does persevere in a sort of religious 
drudgery, done in bondage, and done in slavish 
apprehension, it is the obedience of one who serves 


, 


in the oldness of the letter, but not in the newness . 


of the spirit. 

Now to effect a transformation in the. spirit of 
our services was one great design of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ—not to abolish service, we should 
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remark, but to animate it with a new principle— 
not to set aside work, but to strike out a pure and 
copious fountain in the heart, from which it might 
emanate—to strike off those fetters by which the 
moral and sentient nature of man was linked, as to 
all affection for the Godhead, in a kind of dull and 
heavy imprisonment—and bid those feelings which 
had long been pent and stifled in imprisonment 
there, go freely forth, both with trust and with 
tenderness, to the Father from whom we had been 
so sadly alienated. For this purpose a Mediator 
was appointed, and the account now taken up and 
discharged by him, is no longer against us—and 
for our sins, we are told, if we would only give 
credit to the saying, we shall no more be reckoned 
with—and the Deity reveals Himself in a new 
aspect of invitation to His creatures, and just that 


He may awaken the new affections of confidence 


and love in their before fearful and suspicious 
bosoms. We cannot love God in the face of a 
debt uncancelled and of a sentence unrecalled, and 
of a threatening that is still in force against us, 
and of mighty and majestic attributes all leagued 
for their own vindication to the object of destroy- 
ing us. But we can love God when we are told, 
and we believe what is told of the ransom that is 
paid, and of the sentence and the threatening being 
all already spent on the agonies of another’s endur- 
ance, and of His attributes aroused to vengeance 
because of sin, now pacified because of a sacrifice— 
so that mercy is free to send forth her beseeching 
calls, and, emancipated from the claims of truth 
and justice, can now abundantly rejoice over all 
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the works and perfections of the Godhead. The 
cross of Jesus Christ is not merely the piace of 
breaking forth into peace and reconciliation, but 
it is also the place of breaking forth into the love 
and new obedience of a regenerated nature. He 
who hath blotted out the handwriting of ordinances 
that was against us, which was contrary to us, and 

. took it out of the way, nailing it to His cross—it is 
He who hath slain in our hearts their enmity 
against God—and now that we can love God 
because He first loved us, and sent His Son into 
the world to be the propitiation for our sins—now, 
and now only, can we serve Him in the newness of 
the spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter. 

It should be our aim then to keep our hearts in 
the love of God—and this can only be done by 
keeping in memory the love that He hath borne 
unto us. With this affection all alive in our 
bosoms, and seeking how most to please and to 
gratify the Bemg whom it regards—let us never 
forget that this is His will, even our sanctification: 
that like as He rejoiced at the birth of nature, when, — 
on the work being accomplished, He looked upon 
every thing that He had made, and saw in the 
beauty, and luxuriance, and variety, which had 
just emerged from His hands, that all was very 
good—in like manner, and much more, does He 
rejoice in that new creation, by which. moral love- 
lmess, and harmony, and order, are made to 

~ emerge out of the chaos of our present degeneracy. 
The righteous Lord loveth righteousness, and the 
spectacle of our worth and excellence is to Him a ~ 
pleasing spectacle—and what He wants is, to form 
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and to multiply, by the regenerative power of His 
Spirit, the specimens of a beauty ‘far higher in 
kind than all that can be exhibited on the face of 
visible nature : and our truth and our charity, and 
our deep repentance for sin, and our ceaseless 
aspirations after loftier degrees of purity and god- 
liness—these imprint so many additional features 
of gracefulness on that spiritual creation over which 
the holiness of His character most inclines Him to 


rejoice; and we knowing that this is the mind of 


the Deity, and loving to gratify the Being whom 
we love, are furnished with a principle of obedience, 
more generous, and far more productive of the 
fruits of righteousness, than the legal principle, 
which only seeks to be square with the Lawgiver, 
and safe from the thunders of His violated authority. 
There is no limitation to such an obedience. ‘The 
ever-urging principle of love to God is sure at all 
times to stimulate and to extendit: and what with 
a sense of delight to the work itself, and with the 
sense that God whom we love delights in the work 
also and rejoices over it, is there a newness of 
spirit given to obedience under the economy of the 
gospel, altogether diverse from the oldness of the 
letter, which obtained under the economy of nature 
and of the law. 

But, thirdly, there is nothing perhaps that will 
better illustrate the distinction between service 
rendered in the newness of the spirit, and service 
rendered in the oldness of the letter, than one 
simple reflection upon what that is which is the 
great object of the dispensation we sit under—to 
be made like unto God, like unto Him in righte- 
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ousness, and like unto Him im true holiness. Now 
just think what the righteousness of God is like. 
Is it righteousness in submission to the authority 
of alaw? Is it righteousness painfully and labori- 
ously wrought out, with a view to reward? Is it 
righteousness in pursuit of any one pleasure or 
gratification that is at all distinct from the pleasure 
which the Divinity has in the very righteousness 
itself? Does not He desire righteousness simply 
because He lovesit? Isnot He holy, just because 
holiness is the native and kindred element of His 
Beg? Do not all the worth and all the moral 
excellence of the Godhead, come direct from the 
original tendencies of His own moral nature? And 
would either the dread of punishment or the hope 
of remuneration be necessary to attach Him more 
than He already is, by the spontaneous and unbid- 
den propensities of His own character, to that 
virtue which has been His glory from everlasting, 
and to that ethereal purity in which He most 
delights to expatiate? Itis not at the beck of a . 
governor—it is not with a view to prepare Himself 
for an appearance at some bar of jurisprudence— 
itis nothing else in fact but the preference He bears 
for what is right, and the hatred He holds for what 
is wrong—it is this, and this alone, which deter- 
mines to absolute and unerring rectitude all the 
purposes and all the proceedings of the Deity. 
And to be like unto Him, that which is a task when 
done under the oldness of the letter, must be done 
in newness of spirit, and then will it be the very 
transport of our nature to be engaged in the doing’ 
of it. What is now felt, we fear, by many as a 
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bondage, would, were we formed anew in the 
image of him who created us, become a blessedness. 
The burden of our existence would turn into its 
beatitude—and we, exempted from all those feel- 
ings of drudgery and dislike which ever accompany 


- a mere literal obedience, would prosecute holiness 


with a sort of constitutional delight, and so evince 
that God was assimilating us to Himself, that He 
was dwelling in us, and that He was walking in us. 

And the Christian disciple who is thus aspiring 
after that obedience, which while it fulfils the de- 
mands of the law in the letter, is also rendered in 


newness of spirit, will find in the following Trea- 


tise, ‘‘ScupDER’s CHRISTIAN’S DAILY WALK IN 
HOLY SECURITY AND Peace,” avaluable companion 
and counsellor to guide him in every condition of 
life, and under all the vicissitudes to which life is 
subject—to instruct him how to prosecute his daily 
walk, so as to secure his peace, and to possess his 


_ soul in patience, in his journey through life, and 


to render the circumstances of his lot, whether 
prosperous or adverse, subservient to the still 
higher purpose of promoting his holiness and his 
growth in the divine life, to fit him for the heavenly 
rest which awaits him at the close of his earthly 
pilgrimage. In this Treatise, the Christian dis- 
ciple will learn to combine a service the most rigid 
in the letter, with those principles of the renewed 
heart which render it at the same time a delightful 
and an acceptable service. He will learn how to 
walk with God, while engaged in the service of 
man. It is the production of a man who had 
reached to great attainments in the spiritual life, 
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and whose wise and experimental counsels are 
well fitted to guide him amidst the doubts and 
difficulties which may beset his path in the Chris- 
tian warfare. It has received the approving tes- 
timony of two of the most eminent Divines of a 
former age, Dr Owen and Richard Baxter, and 
we know of no work which better merits the high 
commendation which these competent judges have 
bestowed on it. 

But without expatiating on the excellencies of 
a work, the value of which can only be estimated 
by those who-_have devoted themselves to a serious 
perusal of its pages, we shall conclude with two 
inferences from the prefatory observations with 
which we have introduced this Treatise to the 
notice of our readers. ‘The first is, that virtue, so 
far from being superseded by the gospel, is exalted 
thereby into afar nobler, and purer, and more dis- 
interested attribute of the character than before. 
It becomes virtue, refined from that taint of sordid- 
ness which formerly adhered to it ; prosecuted not 
from an impulse of selfishness, but from an im- 
pulse of generosity—followed after for its own 
sake, and because of the loveliness of its native 
and essential charms, instead of being followed 
after for the sake of that lucre wherewith it may 
be conceived to bribe and to enrich its votaries. 
Legal virtue is rendered in the spirit of a mercen- 
ary, who attaches himself to the work of obedience 
for hire. Evangelical virtue is rendered in the 
spirit of an amateur, who, in attaching himself to — 
the work of obedience, finds that he is already in 
the midst of those very delights, than which he 
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cares for none other in time, and will care for 
none other through eternity. The man who 
slaves at the employment to escape the penalty or 
to secure the pay, is diametrically the reverse of 
that man who is still more intensely devoted to the 
employment than the other, but because he has 
devoted to it the taste and the affections of his 
renovated nature. There isa well of water struck 
out in his heart, which springeth up unto spiritual 
life here, and unto everlasting life hereafter. 
There is an angelic spirit which has descended 
upon him from above; and which likens hin to 
those beings of celestial nature, who serve God, 
not from the authority of any law that is without, 
but from the impulse of a love that is: within; 
whose whole heart is in the work of obedience, 
and whose happiness is without alloy, just because 
their holiness is without a failing and without a 
flaw. The gospel does not expunge virtue; it 
only elevates its character, and raises the virtue 
of earth on the same platform with the virtue of 
heaven. It causes it to be its own reward; and 
prefers the disciples of Jesus Christ from the con- 
dition of hirelings who serve in the spirit of bond- 
age to the condition of heirs who serve their re- 
conciled Father in the spirit of adoption; who love 
what He loves, and with a spirit kindred to His 
own, breathe in the atmosphere which best suits 
them, when they breathe in the atmosphere of 
holiness. 
Our second inference is, that while the life of a 
Christian is a life of progressive virtue, and of vir- 
tue, too, purified from the jealousies and the sor- 
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didness of the legal spirit, still to be set on such a 
career, we see how indispensable it is that we enter 
by Christ, as by the alone gate of admission through 
which we can reach the way of such a sanctification. 
How else can we get rid of the oldness of the letter, 
we would ask? How be delivered from the fears 
and disquietudes of legality? How were it possi- 
ble to regard God in any other light than one 
whose very sacredness made him the enemy of sin- 
ners, and so made him hateful to them? We are’ 
bound over to distrust, and alienation, and imprac- 
ticable distance from God, till the tidings of the 
gospel set us free. ‘There is a leaden and oppres- 
sive weight upon our spirits, under which there 
can be no play of free, or grateful, or generous 
emotion towards the Father of them, till we hear 
with effect of the peace-speaking blood, and of the 
charm and the power of the great propitiation. 
Faith im Christ is not merely the starting-post of 
our reconciliation with God; it is also the starting- 
post of that new obedience which, unchilled by 
jealousy, and untainted by dread or by selfishness, 
is the alone obedience that is at all acceptable. 
The heart cannot go freely out to God, while beset 
with terror, while combined with the thoughts of 
a yet: unsettled controversy, while in full view of 
its own sinfulness, and still in the dark about the 
way in which a Being of unspotted purity and inflexi- _ 
ble justice, can find out a right channel of convey- 
ance for the dispensation of Hismercy—how He can — 
be just, while the Justifier of the ungodly. It is the 
cross of Christ that resolves all these painful ambi- 
guities. It is this which dissipates all these appre-— 
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hensions. It is this which maintains, in sanctity 
— unviolated, the whole aspect and character of the 
Godhead; while there beameth forth from it the 
kindest expression of welcome even on the chief of 
sinners. Let that expression be but seen and 
understood, and then will that be to us a matter of 
experience which we have tried, and tried so feebly, 
to set forth as a-matter of demonstration. Our 
bonds will be loosed. A thing of hopeless drud- 
«gery, will be turned into a thing of heart-felt 
delight. The breath of a new spirit will animate 
our doings ; and we will personally, and by actual 
feeling, ascertain the difference that there is be- 
tween the service of a Lawgiver pursuing us with 
exactions that we cannot reach, and the service of 
a Friend, who has already charmed us both into 
confidence and gratitude, and is cheering us on, 
through the manifold infirmities of our nature, 
to the resemblance of himself in all that is kind, 
and upright, and heavenly, and holy. It is only, 
we repeat it, through the knowledge of Christ and 
of him crucified, that we can effect this transition 
from the one style of obedience to the other style 
of obedience. It is only thus that we become 
dead unto the law, and alive unto God. Itis only — 
thus that we can serve him with all the energies of 
an emancipated heart, now set at large from that 
_despondency and deadness which formerly con- 
gealed it. ‘I will run the way of thy command- 
ments,” says the Psalmist, “‘ when thou hast 
enlarged my heart.” Make room in it for the 
doctrine of the cross, and this will enlarge it. 
And, therefore, to sinners do we declare, that 
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Christ is set forth as a propitiation, and all who 
believe in him shall have the benefit; and to 
believers do we declare, that God hath called them 
not to uncleanness, but to holiness; that, naming 
the name of Christ, their distinct business is to de- 
part from all iniquity, and to do the commandments, 
not because they can purchase admission to heaven 
by the doing of them, but because heaven is pur- 
chased for them already: and to be educated for 
heaven, they must learn to do what is right—not* 
that they can earn a title upon God, but because 
God has been graciously pleased to confer this 
title upon them; and now it is their part to do 
what is ‘‘well-pleasing in his sight—walking 
worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing—being fruit- 
ful in every good work—and giving thanks unto 
the Father, who hath made them meet to be par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints in light.” 
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THERE is no delusion more prevalent, or more 
difficult to dissipate from the minds of men, than 
the imagined power which this world possesses, to 
confer solid good or substantial enjoyment on its 
votaries. ‘Their life is one unceasing struggle for 
some object which lies at a distance from them. 
Their path upon earth is an attempted progress 
towards some attainment, which they conceive to 
be placed at an onward point in the line of their 
futurity. ‘They are fighting their way to an arduous 
eminence of wealth or. of distinction, or running 
with eager desire after some station of fancied 
delight, or fancied repose, on this side of death. 
And it is the part of religious wisdom, to mark 
the contrast which obtains between the activity o: 
the pursuit in the ways of human business or human 
ambition, and the utter vanity of the termination 
—to compute the many chances of disappointment 
—and, even when the success has been most 
triumphant, to compare the vehemence of the 
longing expectation with the heartlessness of the 
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dull and empty acquirement—to observe how, in 
the career of restless and aspiring man, he is ever 
experiencing that to be tasteless, on which, while 
beyond his reach, he had lavished his fondest and 
most devoted energies. When we thus see that 
the life of man in the world is spent in vanity, and 


goes out in darkness, we may say of all the way- - 


ward children of humanity, that they run as un- 
certainly, and fight as one who beateth the air ; 


or, to quote another Bible declaration, “ Surely - 


man walketh in a vain show,-surely he vexeth him- 
self in vain.” - 

But these animadversions on that waste of 
strength and of exertion, which is incurred by the 
mere votaries of this world, are not applicable 


merely to the pursuits of general humanity, they _ 


are frequently no less applicable to our pursuits 
as Christians; and even with eternity as an object, 
there is a way of so running, and of so contending 
for it, as to make no advances towards it. A man 


may be walking actively with this view, and yet — 


not be walking surely. A man may have entered 
into a strenuous combat for the rewards of im- 
mortality, and yet not obtain either the triumphs 
or the fruits of victory. There may be a great 
expense of movement, and of effort, and of diligence, 
and all for the good of his soul; and yet the expense 
be utterly unproductive of that for which his soul 





is anxiously putting forth the energies which belong 


to it. He may be walking on a way of toilsome 
exertion, and yet not be going on in his way 
rejoicing. A haunting sense of the vanity of all his 
labour, may darken and paralyze every footstep 
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of his attempted progress towards heaven, and 
make him utterly the reverse of that Christian who 
is steadfast, and immoveable, and always abounding. 
That man can never be satisfied with his own 
movements, who is not making sensible progress 
towards some assigned object of desire; and should 
that be a blissful eternity, there will adhere to him 
all the discomfort of running uncertainly, so long 
as he is not getting perceptibly nearer to the ful- 
filment of his wishes. It were lifting off the weight 
of a mountain from the heart of many a labouring 
inquirer, could he be set on a sure place, and a 
clear and ever brightening object be placed before 
him in the march of his practical Christianity-—— 
could such a distinct aim and bearing be assigned 
. to him, as, with a full knowledge of the purpose 
of all his doings, and a hope of the purpose being 
accomplished, he might, in whatever he did, do it 
with cheerfulness and vigour—could he be made 
to understand whither his labours are tending, and 
for this end something precise, and definite, and 
intelligible, were at length to evolve itself out of 
the mists and the mazes of human controversy— 
could all the wranglings of disputation be hushed, 
and, amid the din of conflicting opinions about faith, 
and works, and the agency of man, and the 
sovereignty of God, an authoritative voice were 
heard to lift the overbearing utterance of, “ This 
is the way, walk ye in it”—could he be rescued 
from the indecisions of those who are ever learning, 
and never able to arrive at the knowledge of the 
truth,—then, like Paul, might he both be strong 
in orthodoxy, and strong in the confidence and, 
VOL. XIII. HH ; 
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consistency of his practical determinations. He 
would not be, what we fear many professing Chris- 
tians are, at a loss how to turn themselves, and 
in the dire perplexity of those who labour without 
an object and without an end. 

There are three different states of activity in 
the prosecution of our religious interests, to which 
we shall advert, all of which are exemplified in 
human experience; and we shall attempt to point 
out what is right and what is wrong in each of them. 

The first state ot activity is exemplified by those 
who seek to establish a righteousness of their own ; 
the second by those who seek to be justified by 
faith; and the third by those who seek under Christ, 
as the accepted Mediator, to attain that holiness 
without which no man can see God—to reach that 
character, without which there is no congeniality 
with the joys or the exercises of heaven. 

I. In the New Testament, the Jews are charged 
with a prevailing disposition to establish arighteous- 
ness of their own, but thisformednolocal ornational 
peculiarity on the part of the Jewish people. Itis 
the universal disposition of nature, and is as plainly 
and prominently exemplified among professing 
Christians of the day, as it ever was by the most 
zealous adherents of the Mosaicritual. It is true, 
that out of the multitude of its ceremonial observa- 
tions, a goodly frame-work could be reared of out- 
ward and apparent conformities to the will of God Z 
and nothing more natural than for man to enter 
into that which is the work of his own hands, and 
then to feel himself as if placed in a tabernacle of - 
security. But there are other materials besides 
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those of Judaism, which men can employ for raising 
a fabric of self-righteousness. Some of them as 
formal in their character as the Sabbaths and the 
Sacraments of Christianity—others of them with 
the claim of being more substantial in their character, 


. as the relative duties and proprieties of life,—but 


all of them proceeding on the same presumption, 
that man can, by his own powers, work out a 
meritorious title to acceptance with God, and that 
he can so equalize his doings with the demands of 
the law, as to make it incumbent on the Lawgiver 
to confer on him the rewards and the favour which 
are due to obedience. 

New it is worthy of remark, that though few are 
prepared to assert this principle in all its extent, and 
though it even be disowned by them in profession, 
yet in practice and in feeling ‘it adheres to them. 
To the question, What shall I do to be saved ? it 
is the silent answer of many a heart, That there 
is something which I can do, and by the doing of 
which I can achieve my salvation. A sense of his 
own sufficiency lurks in the bosom of man, long 
after, by his lips, he has denied it; andit is a very 
possible thing to be most steadfast in the arguments, 
and most strenuous in the asseverations of ortho- 
doxy, and yet practically to be so undisciplined by 
its lessons, as that the habit of the whole man shall 
be in a state of real and effective resistance to 
them. 

And thus it is, that, among the men of all creeds, 
and of all professions in Christianity, do we meet 
with the attempt of establishing a righteousness of 


_theirown. The question of our interest with God 
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is no sooner entertained by the human mind, thaw 
it appears to be one of the readiest and most natural 
of its movements to do something for the object of _ 
working out such a righteousness. The question 
of, How shall I, from being personally a condemned. 
sinner, become personally an approved and accept~ 
ed servant of God? no sooner enters the mind, 
than it is followed upby the suggestion of sucha per- 
sonal change in habit or in character, as it is com- 
petent for man, by his own turning and his own 
striving, to accotrplish, The power of which 1 
am conscious—the command with which I feel 
myself invested over both my thoughts and my 
doings—the authoritative voice which the mind can 
issue from the place of fancied sovereignty where 
it sits, and from whieh it exacts both of the outer 
and the inner man an obedience to all its mclina~ 
tions, —these are what I constantly and familiarly 
press into my service; and I find that, in point of 
fact, they are able to conduct me to many a practi- 
cal attaimment. Nor is itto be wondered at, that - 
when the attainment. in question is such a righte- 
ousness before God as may empower me to lift a 
plea of desert in his hearing, the presumption 
should still adhere to me, that this also I can 
achieve by my own strength—his also | shall win, 
as the fruit of my own energies, and my own 
aspirations. 

Now, what stamps an utter hopelesmees upon 
such an enterprise as this, is both the actual defi- 
ciency of every man’s conduct from the require- 
ments of God’s law, throughout that part of his 
history which is past, and the deficiency, no less 
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obvious, of every man’s powers from a full and 
equal obedience to the same requirements, during 
that part of his history which isto come. Without 
entering into the abstract question of justice, 
whether the rigour of a man’s future conformities 
should make up for the offence of his bygone dis- © 
obedience, and deciding this question by the light 
of nature or of conscience, certain it is, that no 
man, under the revelation of the Gospel, can feel 
himself, even though he were on a most prosperous 
career of advancing virtue, to be in a state of ease - 
in the sense of the guilt that has already been 
ineurred, and of the transgressions which have 
already been committed by him. On this subject, 
there are certain texts of the Bible which look hard 
upon him—certain solemn announcements about 
the immutability of the law, which cannot fail to 
disturb, and, it may be, to paralyze him—certain 
damnatory clauses about the very least act of ini- 
quity, on which he, conscious of great and repeated 
acts of iniquity, may well conclude himself to be a 
lost and irrecoverable sinner—certain mighty asse- 
verations, on the part of God’s own Son, about 
the difficulty of annullmg the sanctions of his 
Father’s government, and that it were easier for 
heaven and earth to pass away than for these to 
pass away, which may well fill the heart of every 
conscious offender with the assurance, that his con- 
demnation is as unfailing as the truth of God, and 
greatly more unfailing than are the present ordi- 
nances of creation. These both tell the enlight- 
ened sinner that his case is beyond the remedy even 
of his most powerful exertions; and they also make 
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exertions which, in the spirit of hope and of confi- 
dence, might have been powerful, weak as child- 
hood, by the overwhelming influence of despair. 
The man feels that the sentence which is already 
past, lays the weight of an immoveable interdict 
upon all his energies. His interest with Godlooks - 
to be irrecoverable, and any attempt to recover 
it is like the frantic exertions of a captive raving 
in despair around the unpracticable walls of the 
dungeon which holds him. While the handwriting 
of ordinances is still against him, and not taken 
out of the way,.it looks to him like the flaming 
sword at the gate of Paradise, forbidding his every 
attempt to force the barrier of that blissful habita- 
tion. ‘The man is im a state of spiritual imprison- 
ment, and he feels himself to be so. The menac- 
ing urgencies of the law may put him into a kind 
of convulsive activity, while the unrelenting severity 
of the law leaves him not one particle of hope to 
gladden or to inspireit. Thus he runs without an 
object, and struggles without even the anticipation | 
of success. 
The thing which makes the remembrance of the — 
past shed a blight so withering and so destructive 
over the attempted obedience of the future, is, that 
we cannot admit the truth of the matter into our 
understanding, without admitting, at the same time, 
into our hearts, an apprehension which instantly 
stifles, or puts to flight the alone principle of ali 
acceptable obedience. The truth of the matter is, 
that the promulgations of the law cannot be surren- 
dered, without a surrender of the attributes of 
God, and thus it is, that with every man who — 
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thinks truly, the consciousness of being a sinner, 
brings along with it the fear of God as an avenger. 
And it is impossible for sentient nature to love the 
Being whom it so fears. It is impossible, at one 
and the same time, to have a dread of God, and a 
delight in God. There may be love up to the 
height of seraphic ecstasy, where there is the fear 
of reverence, but there is no love in any one of its 
modifications, where there is the fear of terror. 
Let God appear before the eye of our imagination, 
in the light of a strong man, armed to destroy us, 
and if the only obedience which our heart can ren- 
der be love, then is our heart put, by such an 
exhibition of the Deity, into a state of rebellion. 
There may be physical, but there is no moral 
obedience. The feet may be made to run, and the 
hands to move, and the tongue to speak, or to be 
silent, and the whole organization of the body may 
be squared into a rigorous adjustment, with a set of 
outward and literal conformities, and yet the soul 
which animates that organization, be all mm a fester 
with its known delinquencies against the law, and 
itsdark suspicious antipathies against the Lawgiver. 
And thus it is, that let the present moment be the 
point of our purposed reformation, not. only may 
God charge us with the unexpiated guilt of all that 
goes before it, but, if we have a just and enlight- 
ened retrospect of what we were, and an equally 
just and enlightened conception of Him with whom 
we have to do, there will be a taint of substantial 
worthlessness in all that comes after it. ‘That which 
stands so strong a bar in the way of reconciliation, 
will just stand equally strong as a bar in the way 
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of repentance. The sense of God’s hostility to us, 
will so provoke our fear and our hostility towards 
Him, as to haunt, and utterly to vitiate the whole 
character of our proposed and attempted obedience. 
When the body, worn out by the drudgery of its 
painful and reluctant observations, shall resign its 
ascending spirit to Him who sitteth on the throne, 
he will not recognize upon it one lineament of that 
generous and confiding affection, which gives all its 
worth to the love and the loyalty of paradise. He 
will not discern one mark of preparation for an 
inheritance in -heaven, upon him who on earth 
made many a weary struggle to attain it. 

There are, it must be admitted, many who do 
not think truly of the law; and who, not aware of 
its lofty demands, think they do enough, when they 
maintain a complacent round of seemly, but at the 
same time most inadequate observatious—among 
whom all is formality without, and all is repose 
and settledness within—who pace, with unwearied 
step, the circle of ordinances, and are just as 


ie 


regular in their attendance, as is the bell which — 


summons them to the house of prayer—who would 
feel discomfort out of their routine, but have the 
most placid and immoveable security within it—and 
who, amid the engrossment of their many punctuali- 
ties, have never thought of admitting into their 
bosoms one fear, or one feeling, that can at all dis- 
turb them. These are running uncertainly; but 
they are not harassed by any sense or suspicion of 
it. They are only beating the air; but they are 


not fatigued by the consciousness of its being a | 


fruitless operation.. They are in a state of repose; 
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but it is the repose of death. . They have accom- 
riodated their conduct to the established decencies 
of the world; but the spirit of the world has never 
quitted its hold of them. Their portion is on this 
side of the grave—their delights are on this side of 
the grave—their allison thisside of the grave. They 
go to church, and they sit down to the sacrament, 
and they maintain within their houses a style of 
Sabbath observation ; but these are merely habits 
appended to the mechanical, and not to the moral or 
spiritual part of their constitution. They may do all 

- this, and be strangers to the life of faith, to the ex- 
ercise of devout affection, to the habit of communion 
with God, as the living God; to all those processes, 
in short, which mark and carry. forward the trans- 
formation of the soul, from its congeniality with the 
elements of nature and of sense, to its congeniality 
with the elements of spirft and of eternity. There 
may be a work of drudgery with the hands, and with 
the doing of which, too, they are pleased and satisfied, 
while there is no work of grace upon the heart. 
The outer man may be in a state of incessant bodily 
exercise. The inner man may be in a state of entire 
stagnancy. They do, in fact, run uncertainly. 
They do, in fact, fight as he who beateth the air. 
But they have nofear of coming short—no feeling to 
embitter the course of their religious activity ; and 
without the wakefulness of any alarm upon the 
subject, do they so contend as to lose the mastery, 
do they so run as that they shall not obtain. 

Now this is not the class that we have chiefly 
had in our eye. ‘The men to whom we principally 
allude, are those who run, but without hope, and 
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without satisfaction—men who fight, but without 
any cheering anticipations of victory. ‘They are 
seeking a righteousness by works; and are, at the 
same time, disheartened, at every step, by the con- 
sciousness of no sensible advancement towards it. 
Unlike the latter, they think more truly and more 
adequately of the law. The one class see it only 
in the light of a carnal commandment. ‘The others 
see it according to the character of its spiritual 
requirements. The one, without an enlightened 
sense of the law, are what the apostle represents 
himself to have been when without the law, alive ; 
even like all those religious formalists, who look 
forward to eternal life on the strength of their 
manifold and religious observations. The others, 
with this enlightened sense, are what the apostle 
represents himself to have been after the law 
came, dead; or they feel all the helplessness of 
death and of despair, even as he did, when, amid 
his strenuous but unavailing struggles, he was 
forced to exclaim, ‘‘O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me?” And thus itis, we believe, — 
with many whose hearts have at length been struck 
by a sense of the importance of eternal things— 
who have begun to feel the weight of their ever- 
lasting mterests—who are sensible that all is not 
right about them, and are seeking about for that 
movement of transition, by which they may be 
carried forward from a state of wrath to a state of 
acceptance—who, in obedience to the first natural 
impulse, strive to amend what is wrong in con- 
duct, and to adopt what is right in conduct, but 
find, that after all their toil, and all their careful- 
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ness, that relief is as far from them as ever—who 
set up a new order in their lives, and propose to 
find their way to peace on the stepping-stones of 
many and successive reformations, but find, that 
as they pile their offerings of obedience the one 
upon the other, the law rises in its exactions; and 
what with a claim of satisfaction for the past, and 
of spiritual obedience for the future, it exhibits 
itself to their appalled imaginations, in the dimen- 
sions of such a length, and a breadth, and a height, 
and a depth, as they never can encircle—who, in 
the very proportion, it may be, of their pains 
and their earnestness, are ever acquiring more 
tremendous conceptions, both of the extent of its 
requisitions, and the terrors of its authority—who 
thus feel, that by every trial of obedience, they are 
just multiplying their failures, and swelling the 
account of guilt and of deficiency that is against 
them—who feel themselves in the hopeless con- 
dition of men, whose every attempt at extrication, 
just thickens the entanglements that are around 
them, and whose every effort of activity fastens 
them the deeper in an abyss of helplessness. ‘This 
is the real process, we will not say of all, but of 
many a convert to the light and power of the gos- 
pel. This is the sure result with every man who 
seeks to ‘establish a righteousness of his own, if, 
along with this attempt, he combines an adequate 
conception of the law in the spirituality of its 
demands, of the law in the certainty of its exac- 
tions. He feels urged, on the one hand, by its 
menacing and authoritative voice, to do. He feels 
convicted, on the other, by a sense of the guilt or 
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inadequacy which attaches to all his domg. He 
feels himself in the hand of a master issuig an 
impracticable mandate, and lifting at the same time 
an arm of powerful displeasure, for all his past and 
all his present violations. He cannot sit still under 
the power and frequency of the applications which 
are now making to his awakened conscience. He 
flies for deliverance, but it is like the flight of a 
-desperado from his sure and unrelenting pursuers. 
In the olden books of Scotland, and in that tradi- 
tienal history, which is handed down from the pious 
of one generation to another, we meet with this 
very process not unaptly described under the term 
-ot law-work. It is well delineated in the lives 
of Brainerd and Halyburton. There is an inter- 
mediate period of darkness, and despondency, and 
distress, in many an individual history, between 
the repose of nature’s indifference, and the repose 
of gospel peace and gospel anticipations. ‘The 
mind, in these circumstances, is generally alive to 
two distinct things: first, to the truth and immutable 
obligation of God’s law; and, secondly, to the 
magnitude and irrecoverable evil of its own actual 
deficiencies. It is at one time urged on by an 
impulse of natural conscience, to a set of active 
measures for the recovery of its lost condition. — It 
is at another time mortified into a despairing sense, 
that all these measures are utterly fruitless and 
unavailing. And thus, amid the agitations of: 
doubt, and terror, and remorse; and sinking under 
the weight of an oppressive gloom, which is ever 
deepening, and ever aggravating around it, is it at 
length practically and experimentally convinced, 
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by many a weary but unsuccessful struggle, that 
in itself there is no strength, that the man who 
runs upon his own energies, runs uncertainly ; and 
that he who fights with bis own weapons, fights as 
one that beateth the air. 

II. Having tried to seek a righteousness by 
works, and having failed, the next trial of many 
an inquirer after peace, is, to seek a righteousness 
by faith. And here we cannot but advert to the 
prejudice of the general world against the doctrine 
of acceptance through faith, as if it were a doctrine 
most loved, and most resorted to, by those who 
felt no value for the worth of moral accomplish- 
ments, and bestowed no labour on the cultivation 
of them. We beg the attention of our readers to 
the contrast which obtains between a very pre- 
vailing fancy upon this subject, and the fact, as it 
stands experimentally before us. The fancy is, that 
those who disclaim a justification by works, are those 
who take the least pains in the doing of them. The 
fact is, that it was by their very pains to be perfect 
and complete in the doing of them, that they found 
this foundation to be impracticable; and, now that 
they are upon another foundation, it is unto them, 
and not unto others, that we look for works in their 
greatest abundance, for works in their greatest 
purity. The fancy is, that, by linking their whole 
security, not with the rewards of obedience, but 
with the grace of the gospel, these people have 
given up all business with the law. The fact is, 
that, ever since they thought of religion at all, 
they have been by far the busiest of all their fellows 
about the requisitions of the law. It was their 
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schoolmaster, to bring them unto Christ; and now 
that they are so brought, the keeping of the law 
forms their daily and delightful occupation. It 
may well rank as one of the curiosities of our nature, 
that they who are most hostile to the doctrine of 
the efficacy of faith, because they think that works 
of themselves are sufficient for salvation, are, m 
the real and practical habit of their lives, most 
negligent in the performance of them; and, on the 
other hand, that they who are most hostile to- the 
doctrine of the efficacy of works, because they 
think that it is by the power of faith that we are 
kept unto salvation, are the men who have most 
to show of those very works on which they seem 
to stamp so slight an estimation. And, to complete 
this apparent mystery, they who impute nothing 
but licentiousness to orthodoxy, tolerate licentious- 
ness only in those who are the enemies, and never 
in those who are the professors of it—look upon 
the alliance between vice and evangelical sentiment to 


be a far more monstrous and unlikely alliance than | 
that which often obtains between vice and an irreli- 


gious contempt for all the peculiarities of our faith— 
reproach the doctrine of the gospel for its immoral 
tendencies, and yet, for every flaw in the morality of 
its disciples, will they lift the reproachful cry of their 
lives and their opinions beingin a state of disgraceful 
and hypocritical variance with each other : proving, 
after all, that the men who build their security 
most upon faith, are the men to whom even the 
world looks for most in the way of practical 


righteousness; are the men whose delinquencies 


are ever sure to raise the loudest murmurs of wrath 
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or of astonishment from by-standers; are the men 
over whom satire feels herself to have the greatest 
advantage, when, by any peccadillo of conduct, they 
furnish her with a topic, either of merriment or 
severity. And what else can we make of all these 
laconsistencies, than that there is a deep and pre- 
vailing misconception about the real character of 
the evangelical system? and that, while there has 
been imputed to it a cold and repulsive aspect 
towards virtue, there lies veiled under this a 
powerful and a working principle, from which even 
the public at large expect a more abundant return 
than they do from any other quarter of human society, 
of all the graces and all the accomplishments of 
virtue P 
There is a change in the direction of our mind, 
when, from the object of being justified by works, 
it turns itself to the new object of being justified 
by faith. It is then only that it puts itself in 
quest of the only justification which is possible ; 
and yet, when thus employed, there is still a way 
of running uncertainly. For, first, as virtue is a 
thing which attaches personally to him who per- 
forms it, so is faith a thing which attaches person- 
ally to him who possesses it. ‘The one has just as 
local a residence within the mind, as the other. 
‘To have kind affection, and to have it not, argues 
a difference in the state of one’s heart ; and to have 
faith, or to have it not, argues, just as effectually, 
a difference in the state of one’s understanding. 
To believe, is to do that which we ought. To 
disbelieve, is to do that which we ought not. And 
further, we are expressly told in the gospel, that, 
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with the right thing about us, there is linked our 
inheritance in heaven; and, with the wrong thing 
about us, there is linked our everlasting consign- 
ment to hell.—Here then is faith, like virtue, a 
personal acquirement; the possession of which is a 
right thing, and the want of which is a wrong 
thing. With such a statement before us, there 
is nothing more natural, than that we should look 
upon faith as standing in the same place, under 
the dispensation of the gospel, that obedience 
did, under the dispensation of the Law; that we 
should set about the acquirement of the one, very 
much in the way in which we set about the 
acquirement of the other; that we should put our- 
selves to work with the terms of the new covenant, 
just as we had been in the habit of working with 
the terms of the old covenant; strive to render our 
half of the bargain, which is faith, and then look 
to God for His half of the bargain, which is our 
final and everlasting salvation. 

Under the economy of ‘‘ Do this and live,” the 


Saas 


great point of anxiety with him who is labouring a 


for the good of hissoul,is, ‘‘O that [had obedience!” 
Under the economy of “‘ Believe, and ye shall be 
saved,” the great point of anxiety with him who 


is labouring for the good of his soul, is, “‘O that — 


I had faith!” There is, in both cases, an earnest- 
ness, and perhaps a striving after the acquirement 


of a certain property of character. The only. 


difference between the two cases, lies in the kind 
of property. But, just as the mind may put forth 
a strenuousness in its attempt to realize the grace 


of temperance, or in its attempt to realize the grace. 
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of patience; so may the mind put forth a strenuous- 
ness in its attempt to realize the grace of faith; 
and, with the success of this endeavour, may it 
connect the prize of a happy eternity, and be 
virtually in the same attitude of labouring to sub- 
stantiate a claim under the gospel, as it formerly 
was under the law. So that, in fact, the old legal 
spirit may be as fully at work with the new re- 
quirements, as ever it was with the oldones. The 
prospect of bliss may still be made to turn as much 
as before upon a performance. ‘The only change 
is in the terms of the performance. But, in point 
of fact, men may make a work of faith. They 
may offer it to heaven, as their part of a new con- 
tract into which God has entered with the guilty. 
Faith and reward may stand related to each other, 
as the corresponding terms of a stipulation, in the 
same way that obedience and reward did. ‘The 
favour of God, instead of being seen as a gift held 
out for our acceptance, may still be seen as a 
thing to be gained by a mental work, done with 
the putting forth of mental energies. In the doing 
of this work, there may be felt all the darkness, 
and all the anxiety, and all the spirit of bondage, 
which attached to the work of the old covenant. 
And thus it is, that there are many, with the doc- 
trine of the gospel in their minds, and the phrase- 
ology of the gospel on their lips, upon whom the 
grace of the gospel is utterly thrown away, and 
who, as if still goaded on by the threats and exac- 
tions of the law, continue to run as uncertainly, 
and to fight even as one who beateth the air. 
Now, it is evident, that in this way the gospel 
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may be so misconceived, as to have no right or 
appropriate influence whatever on the mind of an 
inquirer. If salvation, instead of being looked to, 
as by grace through faith, be looked to, as by faith, 
in the light of a rendered condition on the part of 
man, upon which he may challenge a certain stipu- 
lated fulfilment on the part of God,—then, all the 
distance, and suspicion, and unsatisfied longings, 
by which he felt himself to be harassed and en- 
feebled, when attempting to work and to win under 
the old economy, may still attend him, as he tries 
to work and to win, under the new. With his 
mind thus unfortunately set, he may still regard 
God in the light of a jealous exactor, and himself 
in the light of a lacking tributary. He may still 
be looking to the condition of his faith, and trem- 
bling at the defects of it; just as, before he attend- 
ed to the gospel, he looked to the condition of his 
obedience, and trembled at the defects of it. It 
may still, in his eye, retain the whole spirit and 
character of a negotiation between two parties ;. 
and all the uncertainty of whether with him, as 
one of these parties, there has been a failure or a 
fulfilment, may still adhere, to agitate and to dis- 
turb him. At this rate, the gospel ceases, in fact, 
to be gospel. It loses its character in his eye, as 
a dispensation of mercy. ‘The exhibition it offers, 
is not that of God holding out a benefit, in the 
shape of a gift, for our acceptance; but of God 
holding out a benefit, in the shape of a return for 
our faith. So that, ere we can look with asenti- 
ment of hopeful confidence towards him, we must 
first look with a feeling of satisfaction to ourselves. 
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Now, this is not the way in other cases of a gift. 
Should a friend come into my presence with some 
dispensation of kindness, it is enough to put the 
whole joy of it into my heart, that I hear his 
assurances of good-will, that I behold his counte- 
nance of benignity, and that I see the offered boon 
held out to me for acceptance. It is true, that I 
would neither feel the charm of all this liberality, 
nor attempt to lay hold of what it offers, unless I 
gave credit to the offerer. But then, I am not 
thinking of this credit. I am not perplexing my- 
self with any question about its reality. Iam not 
first looking to myself, that I may see whether the 
belief is there—and then looking to the giver, that 
I may stretch forth a receiving hand to the fruit 
of his generosity. I am looking all the while to 
that which is without me; and itis from that which 
is without me, that all the influences of hope and 
of gratitude, and the pleasure of a felt deliverance 
from poverty, descend upon my soul. It is very 
true, that, unless I gave credit to my visiter, 
nothing of all this would be felt ; and I may even 
carry my unbelief so far as to think that the offer 
was intended, not to relieve, but to affront me ; 
and that, were I extending my hand to receive 
it, it would instantly be drawn back again in 
derision, by my insulting acquaintance. So that, 
without faith, I cannot obtain the benefit in ques- 
tion. But it is not to faith as an article in the 
agreement—it is not to faith as a meritorious ser- 
vice—it is not to faith as the term of a bargain, 
that the benefit is rendered. Faith acts no other 
part in this matter, than the mere opening of the 
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hand does in the matter of putting into it a sum of 
money. It does not affect the character of the 
gospel, as being a pure matter of giving on the one 
side, and of receiving on the other. And it is 
when we look to God in the light of a Giver—it is 
when we look to Him holding out a present, and 
beseeching our acceptance—it is when we look to 
Him setting forth Christ to the world as a propi- 
tiation for sin, and setting Him forth as effectually 
to us, as if there were no other sinner in the world 
but ourselves—it is when the outgoings of the 
mind’s regard are thus turned towards the God 
who.is above us, and the promises and declarations 
which are without us—and not when the mind is 
looking anxiously inward upon the operations of 
its own principles—it is then, and only then, that 
the sinner is in the attitude of a likely subject for 
the gospel, and for the reception of all its influ- 
ences. 

It has been well observed, that the mind is often 
put into disquietude, by looking to the act of faith, . 
when it might derive to itself peace, and comfort; . 
and joy, by looking to the object of faith. In the 
latter case, one turns to the mercy of God in Christ 
freely held out to him; im the former case, he 
turns his eye towards one of his own mental opera- 
tions. While doing the one, a pure and unclouded 
hilarity might emanate upon the heart, from the 
countenance of the all-perfect Creator ;—while 
doing the other, this light is but reflected back 
again in dimness and deficiency, from the work of 
a sinful and imperfect creature. The one is like 
taking in from the sun in the firmament a flood of 
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direct and unmitigated splendour; the other is 
like taking in a sullied and confused image of him, 
thrown back on the spectator from the surface of 
a foul and troubled water. Let him see God just 
in the way in which God is soliciting the notice 
of the guilty towards Him—lethimlook unto Christ, 
even as Christ is actually set forth to the view of 
the world—let. him direct his upward gaze to that 
spiritual canopy of light and of truth which is above 
him—and, from these, through the medium of 
faith, there will descend upon his soul, that which 
ean clear, and elevate, and transform it. But 
instead of so looking, and so sending forth the eye 
of his contemplation, let him turn it with minute 
and microscopic search towards this medium—let 
his attention be poited inwardly, towards the 
nature and quality of his faith, and the danger 
is, that he loses sight of the very things which 
furnish faith with the only materials for its exercise. 
He may seek in vain for the operation of faith, 
and that, just because the objects of faith are 
withdrawn from it. He may seek with much labour 
and anxiety for what he cannot find, because, when 
the things to be looked for have taken their de- 
parture from the mind’s eye, the exercise of looking 
has ceased. Instead of the outgoings of his belief 
being towards the beseeching God, and the dying 
Saviour, and all the evidences and expressions of 
good-will to men, with which the doctrine of man’s 
redemption is associated, he has bent an anxious 
examination towards the state of that condition m 
which he conceives the offered mercy of the gospel 
to turn; and amid his doubts of its existence, or 
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his doubts of its entireness, does he remain without 
comfort and without satisfaction about his eternity. 
It is true, that without faith the mind is in 
darkness. But faith enlightens a dark mind, only 
in the sense, in which an open window enlightens 
a before darkened chamber. It is not the window 
which enlightens the room. It is the sun which 
enlightens it. And should we, sitting in our cham- 
ber, be given to understand that a sight of the sun 
carries some delight or privilege along with it, it is 
not to the window that we look, but to the sun and 
through the window that we look. And the same 
of looking to Jesus. While so doing, our direct 
employment is to consider Him—to think of the 
truth and the grace that are stamped upon His cha- 
racter—to hear His promises, and to witness the 
honesty and the good-will which accompany the 
utterance of them—to dwell on the power of his 
death, and on the unquestionable pledge which it 
affords, that upon the business of our redemption 
He is in good earnest—to cast our regard on His» 
unchangeable priesthood, and see, that by standing 
between God and the guilty, He has opened a way 
by which the approach of the most worthless of us 
all have been consecrated and rendered acceptable. 
It is by the direct beaming of light upon the soul, 
from such truths and such objects as these, that the 
soul passes out from its old state into a new state 
that is marvellous. Any thing that can arrest or 
avert the eye of contemplation away from them, is 
like the passing of a cloud over the great luminary 
of all our comfort, and our spiritual manifestation. 
If, instead of locking to the object that is without 
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us, from which the light proceedeth, we look only 
to the organ within us, through which the light 
passeth ; we, while so employed, are as little looking 
unto Jesus, as he is looking to the sun in the firma- 
ment, all whose powers are absorbed in examining 
the composition of the glass of his window, or the 
anatomical construction of hiseye. The songs, and 
the offers of deliverance, are altogether unheeded 
by him who is profoundly intent, at the time, on the 
phenomena of hearing. The beauties of the sur- 
rounding landscape may scarcely be perceived, or, 
at least, not be relished and admired by the observer, 
so long as all his faculties are busily engaged with 
an optical demonstration. And the proclamations 
of gospel mercy are equally unheard, and its aspect 
of glad and generous invitation is equally disre- 
garded by him, who, ruminating on the mysteries 
of his own heart, perplexes himself among the 
depths and the difficulties of faith. 

It is known to anatomists, that to have a view of 
the objects of surrounding nature, the image of all 
that is visible must be drawn out on the retina of 
the eye. But the peasant, who knows not that he 
has a retina, has just as vivid a perception of these 
objects, as the philosopher had, who first discovered 
the existence of it. And, in like manner, a babe 
in Christ might have a lively manifestation of the 
Saviour, who knows nothing of the metaphysics of 
faith—who is in utter darkness about all the con- 
troversies to which it has given birth—who sees with 
his mental eye, while in the profoundest ignorance 
about the construction of his mental eye—who 
cannot dive into the recesses of his own intellectual 
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constitution, but, by the working of that. constitution, 
has caught a spiritual discernment of him, whom to 
see and to know is life everlasting.—“‘ Father, I 
thank thee, that whilst thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and the prudent, thou hast revealed 
them unto babes.” 

There is not a readier way of running uncertainly, 
than strenuously to put forth effort in a matter 
over which the will has no control: and this is often 
done by those, who, in their anxious desire to get 
that faith on which salvation is made to turn, try, 
with all their might and all their diligence, 
to believe. Now this is what we never can do 
separately from evidence. ‘lo carry the conviction 
of the understanding, without proof addressed to 
the understanding, is impossible. If we are out 
of the way of meeting with the evidence of the truth, 
we never will attain a belief of the‘ truth. It is 
no doubt possible, by the mere dint of mental 
exertion, to conceive what a doctrine is, and to — 
retain that doctrine in our mind, and to recall! it 
when it happens to be away from us: but it is not 
possible, without a satisfying evidence of the doe- 
trine, actually to believe in it. Here then is a 
way in which we may incur the expense of effort, 
and the effort be altogether unavailing. We may 
be trying to believe, while we are looking the wrong 
way for it. It is not merely by poring over the 
lineaments of our own heart—it is not by witnessing 
the deficiencies of our faith, and still looking, and 
continuing to look to the place of these deficiencies 
—it is not by the reflection of evidences from within, 
while every avenue is closed of communication 
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from without, that light first arises in the midst of 
darkness. To obtain any such ‘reflection, a beam 
of manifestation must be admitted from without, 
making it the entrance of the word of God which 
gives light unto us and the Spirit of God shining 
upon His testimony, which causes the demonstration 
of it to come with power, and with assurance, upon 
him who is giving earnest heed to the word of that 
testimony. So that, on the other hand, there is 
a way in which the will may be rightly and profitably 
employed in the matters of believing. There is 
a way in which the advice, of try to believe, is 
applicable, and may be successfully carried into 
effect. Itis by our will that we open the pages 
of the Bible. It is by our will that we stir up our 
minds to lay hold of Him who speaketh there. 
It is by our will that we fulfil His own precept of 
hearkening diligently. It is by our will that 
we keep ourselves at the assigned post of meeting 
between us and the Holy Ghost; and, as the 
apostles did before us, wait for His coming with 
supplication and prayer. But it is in the act 
of attending to the word which is without us, 
that light finds access to our heart. If ever it 
fall upon us at all, this is the way in which it 
will come ; and, if we are not widely mistaken, we 
utter an advice which is applicable to the case of 
at least some dark. and disconsolate inquirers, 
when we say, that instead of fetching their 
peace and their joy in believing primarily from 
themselves, they should fetch it from the truths 
which are without them, and from the great 
Fountain of Truth and of Grace that is above 
VOL. XIII. I 
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them. Acquaint thyself with thy Creator, and 
be at peace, and go unto Christ, all ye who 
labour and are heavy laden and He will give 
you rest. 

Thus will we find the righteousness that we are 
in quest of. Thus will we meet a plea of acceptance 
already made out for us, and be given to perceive 
that the only obedience in which God can consistently 
with the honours of His government admit us into 
His favour, is an obedience which has been already 
rendered. If we csmmit ourselves to this with a 
perfect feeling of security, as the ground of our 
dependence, it will never never give way under us. 
He whotrusteth in Christ shallnever be confounded 
or put to shame. ‘The righteousness which we 
vainly strive to make out in our own person, is 
worthless as pollution itself, when put by the side 
_ of that righteousness which has been already made 
out in the person of another ; a righteousness, all 
the claims of which, and all the rewards of which, 
are offered to us; a righteousness, which, if we 
will only humble ourselves to put on, shall translate 
us into mstant reconciliation with God, and, at 
length, exalt us to a place of unfading glory. Look 
then unto Jesus. Consider him who is the Apostle 
and the High Priest of our profession. We should 
cast our open and immediate regard upon Him who 
is evidently set forth crucified before us. And as 
it was in the act not of looking to their wounds, 
but in the act of looking to the brazen serpent, 
that the children of Israel were healed, even so is 
the Son of man lifted up, ‘‘that whosoever believeth . 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
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III. We have already attempted to prove, that 
the man who seeketh a righteousness by works, 
seeks it in a way which must land him in vanity 
and disappointment, and that he alone has attained 
the position with which he may take up and be 
satisfied, who has found the righteousness that is by 
faith. He alone who has accepted of the gospel offer, 
and puts his trust in its faithfulness, knows what 
it is to set himself down under a secure and un- 
failing canopy ; and to delight himself greatly with 
the abundance of peace which he there enjoys. 
It cannot be adequately conceived by those who 
have never felt it; and therefore it is, that when 
a man looks to the offer of that righteousness which 
is unto all, and upon all who believe, as addressed 
to himself, —and when, treating it accordingly, he 
makes it the subject of his actual acceptance, along 
with the faith which has taken possession of him, 
—then enters the peace of God in Christ Jesus, 
which passes all understanding. When, weaned 
from every other dependence, he has at length 
learned to leave the whole weight both of his plea 
and of his expectation upon the Saviour, it is not 
easy to form an adequate thought of the change 
which then takes place upon his condition; how, 
by so doing, the whole deadness and heaviness of 
his soul are cleared away; how, as if loosed from 
a confinementin which it hath lain past from infancy, 
it breaks out into free and fearless intercourse with 
that God before whom it trembled; or away from 
whom all its thoughts and all its desires lay hid in 
carnal insensibility. They who never felt of faith 
in any other way than as*a mere unmeaning or 
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cabalistic utterance, and are strangers to the term 
as fixed and substantiated in experimental reality, 
on a positive operation of the soul, perceive not 
the magnitude nor the glory of that transition which 
it causeth the soul to undergo. ‘They know not 
the import of being made alive thereby unto God. 
But there are some who, though destitute in fact 
of this faith, may have some obscure fancy of what 
the effect must be, when the Being, with whom 
all power and all immensity stand associated, enters 
into a new relation with one of his own creatures, 
altogether opposite to that in which he stood before; 
and, instead of an enemy whom one fears, or a 
master whom one dislikes, or a dark and distant 
personage, from whom one has lived all his days 
in utter estrangement, he draws near to the eye of 
the inner man in the living character of a friend, 
and admits us into the number of his children, 
through the faith that is in Christ Jesus, and pours 
the spirit of adoption upon us. So that, un- 
burdened of guilt and of suspicion, we may come 
unto God with full assurance of heart, as we would 
do to a reconciled father. When such terms as 
these, from being felt as sounds of mystery, come 
to be embodied in actual fulfilment, and to be 
invested with the meaning of felt and present 
realities ; then does the inquirer find within himself, 
that to become a partaker of the faith of the New 
Testament, is indeed to pass out of darkness into 
alight that is marvellous. The one and simple 
circumstance of being now able to go out and in 
with confidence unto God, opens the door of his. - 
prison-house, and sets’ him at liberty. And let. 
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us not wonder, that, with the new hope which is 
thus made to dawn upon his heart, a new feeling 
enters along with it, and a new affection now comes 
to inspire it. Who can say, in short, that the 
entrance of the faith of the gospel is not the turning 
point of a new character, that that is not the 
moment of all old things being done away, from 
which the man began to breathe in another moral 
atmosphere, and to conceive purposes, and to adopt 
practices, suited to another field of contemplation 
now placed before him. And thus, by the single 
act of believing—by giving credit to the word of 
God’s testimony, when he holds himself forth to 
us as God in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, and not imputing unto them their trespasses, 
—by conceiving of Christ, that He gives an honest 
account of the errand on which He came, when He 
says, that He ‘‘came not to condemn the world, 
but to save it,”—by conceding the honour of truth 
to Him who is the Author of the Bible, and so 
. believing just as it is there spoken,—a course is 
set into operation, competent to the effect of an 
entire revolution, both in the prospect and in the 
moral state of him who is influenced by it,—trans- 
lating him from a state of darkness, or a state of 
dismay, to peace, and joy, and spiritual life,— 
impressing a new character upon his heart, and 
turning into a new course of joy the whole of his 
habits and of his history. 

Now, it is in the prosecution of this course—a 
course not of legal, but of evangelical obedience— 
a course in which, instead of winning the favour of 
God as the result of it, we are upheld by the 
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favour of God freely conferred upon us in Christ 
Jesus, from the commencement and through the 
whole process of it,—a course in which, from its 
very outset, we draw help and strength from the 
sanctuary, and look unto Him who dwelleth there, 
more in the light of a friend cheering us along the 
path of uprightness, than of a Lawgiver goading us 
forward by the threats and the terrors of authority, 
—a course, in which we walk with God as two 
walk together who are agreed, instead of walking 
with Him as if dragged reluctantly along by a force 
which it were even death to bring down in wrath 
and in hostility against us,—a course which we 
prosecute with the will, now gained over by grati- 
tude, and touched by the love of moral and spiritual 
excellence, and enlightened in the great and final 
object of salvation, which is to prepare us for the 
kingdom of God in heaven, by setting up the king- 
dom of God in our hearts, even righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,—a course, the 
distinct object of which is to transformthe character . 
of man from its selfishness and its ungodliness, and 
not so much to surround him with celestial glories, 
as to give to him the worth, and the feelings, and 
the principles of a celestial mind. 
Now, it often happens, that long after a formal 
admission has been given to the doctrines of the 
gospel, the mind may practically be far from being 
in a state of adjustment.with a course of obedience, 
prosecuted in such a spirit, and with such an object 
as we have now been describing. There may be 
a course of very strenuous performance ; but the’ 
old legal spirit may be yet unquelled, and the mind 
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of the inquirer be still weighed down under a sense 
of hopeless and mextricable bondage. There may, 
at the same time, be aspeculative conviction of the 
vanity of good works; and many a weary attempt 
be made to raise up faith with a set of qualifications, 
which are destitute in themselves of all power and 
of all sufficiency to propitiate the favour of God. 
It, however, cannot be disguised, that works, in 
some shape or other, are as strenuously called for - 
under the latter, as under the former dispensation ; 
and we speak of an actual state of ambiguity on this 
subject, in which many have been involved, and 
where many have lingered for years in great help- 
lessness and distress, when we say, that, unable to 
attain a clear and satisfactory perception of the way 
in which faith and works stand related to salvation, 
they have toiled without an object, and laboured to 
get onwards without coming sensibly nearer to any 
landing-place. ‘There is a want of drift in their 
manifold domgs. They are at one time fearful of 
being in the wrong, when they attempt to multiply 
their conformities to the divine law; learning somuch 
from one class of theologians of the vanity of works, 
and the danger of self-righteousness. ‘They are, 
at another time, impelled to action by a vague and 
general sense of the importance of works ; learning 
from the Bible, and even from these very theolo- 
gians, that works, brought down to utter insignifi- 
cance at one part of the doctrinal argument, re- 
appear at a future part of it, vested with a real 
importance in the matter of salvation. And thus do 
they vacillate in darkness, between a kind of general 
urgency to do upon the one hand; and, on the 
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other, a kind of indistinct impression that, as a 
Christian, his business is not to do, but to believe. 
And so there is either a halting of the mind, or an 
unceasing vibration of the mind, between two opin- 
ions; neither of which, at the same time, is very 
distinctly apprehended. The Christian whoisstead- 
fast and immoveable, and always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, knows that his labour in the 
Lord is not in vain. Nowhe does not know this. 
He has been schooled, by an ill-conceived ortho- 
doxy, into a suspicion of the worth and efficacy of 
all labour, and so is haunted and harassed by the - 
imagination, that all his labour is im vain. ‘The 

perplexity thickens around him, among the uncer- 

tain sounds of a trumpet coming to his ear, with 

what to him are dark and contradictory intimations; 

and we are not drawing a fanciful representation, 

but offering a faithful copy of what is often realized 

in human experience, when we say, that there are 

many inquirers, who, thus lost and bewildered in 

the midst of difficulties, embark in a race that is 

at once fatiguing and fruitless, and engage in a 

painful service, which they afterwards experience 

to be utterly unproductive. 

The life and experience of the Rev. Tuomas 
Scorr, the Author of the excellent Tracts which 
compose the present Volume, afford a striking 
exemplification of the different states of activity in 
the prosecution of a religious life, which we have 
. endeavoured to illustrate. He was long perplexed 
- and bewildered amidst the errors which we have 
been exposing, and made many vain and fruitless 
attempts to attain to peace, by endeavouring to 
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~ establish a righteousness of his own, and it was 
not till humbled under a sense of the vanity and 
fruitlessness of all such attempts, that he took re- 
fuge in the all-sufficient righteousness of Christ, 
and found that peace he was so earnestly in quest 
of. In his “ Force of Truth,” he gives an honest 
and faithful delineation of the severe and protract- 
ed conflict he sustained, ere he found himself 
established on the sure foundation of the right- 
eousness which is by faith. He experimentally 
found, that such an obedience as man can render, 
must be an obedience without hope, and without 
affection, and without one element which can liken 
it to the obedience of heaven—that the mere 
animal drudgery, to which a man feels himself 
impelled, by the impulse of force, or of fear, upon 
his corporeal powers, bears not only a different, 
but an essentially opposite, character, to that of an 
acceptable loyalty. He found that it is no religion 
at all, unless the heart consent to it, and the taste 
be engaged on its side, and the love which terror 
scares away, be the urging and inspiring principle; 
and the Lawgiver, instead of laying a reluctant 
constraint upon His creatures, sits enthroned in 
far more glorious supremacy over their will, thus 
exalting the service of God, from what it must be 
under the law, to what it may be under the gospel. 
But when the gospel came to him, in all the power 
and beneficence of conversion and grace, transform- 
ing the service of God, from the oldness of the 
letter to the newness of the spirit, by listing, on 
the side of godliness, all the faculties and affections 
of his moral nature, he became the humble, de- 
12 
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voted, and self-denying Christian; and admirably 
illustrated the sure operation of genuine faith, in 
producing practical righteousness, and in forming 
those who are under its influence, in all the virtues 
and accomplishments of Christianity. Mr Scorr 
was an eminently useful minister of the gospel. 
His sound, judicious, and practical writings, form 
a most valuable accession to the theology of our 
country. The lessons of such a life, and such an 
experience as he has honestly delineated, are highly 
instructive to every class of Christians, but, to the 
sincere inquirer after truth, we would especially 
recommend them; and, under such convictions as 
the ‘‘ Force of Truth” may produce, he will find 
in the subsequent Tracts, which compose the pre- 
sent Volume, an excellent and practical exposition 
of those more peculiar doctrines of the gospel, the 
right understanding of which is so necessary to the 
attainment of peace and of holiness; and these 
expositions will derive a peculiar weight and impor- 
tance, as coming from such a sound and experi- _ 
mental Christian. 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


PRIVATE THOUGHTS ON RELIGION 


AND 


A CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


By WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, D.D. 


THERE is a passage in the New Testament, where 
the law is made to stand to the sinner in the rela- 
tion of a first husband; and on this relation being 
dissolved, which it is at the moment when the sinner 
becomes a believer, then Christ stands to him in 
the relation of a second husband; under which new 
relation, he brings forth fruit unto God, or, to use 
the expression of the apostle, ‘lives unto God.” 
There is another passage from which we can gather, 
what indeed is abundantly manifest from the whole 
of Scripture, that to live unto God is in every way 
tantamount to living unto Christ—it being there 
represented as the general habit of believers, ‘to 
live no longer unto themselves, but unto Him who 
died for them and rose again.” So that though 
there be no single quotation, where the two phrases 
are brought together, still it is a sound, because 
truly a scriptural, representation of the state of a 
believer, that he is dead unto the law, and alive 
unto Christ. 
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Now we are sensible, that these, and similar 
phrases, have been understood in two meanings, 
which, though not opposite, are at least wholly dis- 
tinct from each other ; that is, either as expressive 
of the judicial state, or the personal character of a 
believer. By one’s judicial state, we mean that 
state into which he is put by the judgment or 
sentence of alaw. Ifthe law, for example, condemn 
us, we are judicially, by that law, in a state of 
condemnation. This may be viewed distinctly from 
our personal character. Now the first meaning of 
the phrases, or that by which they are expressive of 
a judicial state, would be more accurately rendered, 
by slightly changing each of the phrases, into ‘‘ dead 
by the law,” and ‘‘alive by Christ.” Whereas 
the ‘“‘being dead unto the law,” and “alive unto 
Christ,” serve, without any change, accurately to 
express the second meaning, or that whichis descrip- 
tive of the personal character of those to whom it is 
applied. There is no liberty used with the Bible, 
when we affirm, that whether the one or other of 
these meanings be indeed the meaning in any par- 
ticular case, the doctrine involved in each is true and 
scriptural doctrine—that, in the first instance, every — 
believer is dead by the law, and alive by Christ; and 
that, in the second instance, he is dead unto the 
law, and alive unto Christ,—or, in other words, that 
in whomsoever the former truth has been realized, 
the latter truth shall be realized also. _ 

Every believer, and indeed every man is dead 
by the law. ‘This is naturally the judiciai state of 
all. The law issued its commandments, and made 
death the penalty of their violation. We have all 
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incurred that penalty. It demanded not any given 
fraction of obedience, but a whole obedience—and 
this we have all come short of. We have at least 
incurred the sentence ; and if the execution of it has 
not yet been fully inflicted, it is at least in sure 
reserve for those on whom it is to fall. They are 
like malefactors incustody. Their doomisawaiting 
them. They are not yet dead in reality, but they 
are dead in law. They have the dread prospect of 
the reality before them; and, if they have nought 
but the law to deal with, they may well tremble or 
be in despair, as the prisoners of a hopeless con- 
demnation. 

The greater part of men are at ease, even amid 
the urgencies of a state so alarming. That they 
have broken the law of God gives them no concern ; 
and their life passes as carelessly along, as if the 
future reckoning, and future vengeance, were alla 
fable. So cheap do theyholdthehigh jurisprudence 
of Heaven, that they are scarcely conscious of having 
offended against it ; or if ever visited with the suspi- 
cion that their obedience is not up to the lofty stand- 
ard of God’s commandments, they compound the 
- matter in another way, and bring down the com- 
mandments of God to the lowly standard of their 
own obedience. God hath revealed Himself to the 
world, under the impressive character of a God who 
is not to be mocked—yet would they inflict upon 
Him most degrading mockery, by robbing every 
proclamation of His against the transgressors of the 
law of all effect and all significancy. , If there be 
any dignity in Heaven’s throne, or any truth, and 
- power, and force of character in Him who sitteth 
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thereon, His ordinations must stand fast, and His 
penalties, by which their authority is guarded, must 

have fulfilment. The government of the Supreme 
' would be despoiled of all its majesty, if mercy were 
ever at hand to obliterate the guilt of our rebellion 
against it. The carnal heart of man may be proof 
against these demonstrations of guilt and of danger ; 
yet, notwithstanding, it is true that we haveincurred 
the debt, and come under the denunciations of a law; 
whereof it has been said, that heaven and earth 
must pass away ere one jot or one tittle of it shall 
fail. 

This is the appalling condition of humanity, 
however seldom it may be adverted to, and however 
slightly it may be felt, in the listlessness of nature. 
To the great majority of men, all secure and uncon- 
sciousas theyare, it gives nodisturbance. ‘Theyare 
so much hurried withthe manifold relationsin which 
they stand to the things and the interests that are 
around them, that they overlook their great relation ~ 
to God the Lawgiver, and to that law, all whose 
mandates have a force and a sanction that cannot 
be recalled. ‘They are asleep to the awful realities 
of their state. They have trampled upon an autho- 
rity which must be vindicated. ‘They have incurred 
a threatening which must be discharged. ‘They 
have insulted a throne whose dignity must be 
asserted—and cast contempt on a. government, 
which shall rise in its might and its majesty from the 
degradation which they have tried to inflict upon it. 
The high attributes of the Divinity are against 
them. His Justice demands a satisfaction. His 
Holiness cannot but manifest the force of its recoil — 
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from moral evil. His word stands committed to 
the death and the destruction of sinners—and a 
nature so immutable as His, never can recede from 
those great principles which mark the character of 
His administration. The greater part of men escape 
from all this terror, while they live in mere insensi- 
bility ; and some there are, who, because less enor- 
mous transgressors than their fellows, can lull their 
every apprehension, and be at ease. But the law 
will admit of no compromise. It will treat with no 
degree or modification of evil. They have broken 
some of the things contained in the book of God’s 
law, and by the law they are dead. 

The most exempt, perhaps, from all disquietude 
on the score of that death to which the law has 
condemned them, are they who, decorous in all the 
proprieties, and honourable in all the equities, and 
alive, by the tenderness of a softened, sympathetic 
nature, to all the kindnesses of life, stand the freest 
from all those visible delinquencies by which the law 
is most notoriously and most disgracefully violated. 
They lie not—they steal not—they defraud not. 
They are ever prompt in humanity, and most punc- 
tual in justice. They acquit themselves of every 
relative duty to the satisfaction of those who are 
the objects of it ; and exemplary in all the moralities 
of our social state, they sustain upon earth a high 
and honourable reputation. Nevertheless it is 
possible, nay it is frequent, that a man may be sig- 
nalized by all these graces of character, and yet be 
devoid of godliness. The first and greatest com- 
mandment, which is the love of God, may be the 
object, not of his occasional, but of his constant and 
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habitual disobedience. In reference to this part of 
the law, he may have not merely fallen into many 
sinful acts, but more desperate still, he may be ina 
continual state of sinfulness. Instead of offending 
God at some times by the deeds of his hand, he may 
be offending him at all times, by that settled and 
invariable bent which there is in the desires of his 
heart. ‘That bent may be wholly towards. the 
world, and wholly away from him who made the 
world. He may have a thousand constitutional 
virtues: to use a familiar expression, he may have 
many good points or properties of character, and yet 
God not be in all his thoughts. His Father in 
heaven may have as little reason to be pleased with 
him, as an earthly father with that child, in whose 
history there may be a number of conformities with 
his own will, but in whose heart there is an obvious 
sullenness, or, at least, an utter disregard and indif- 
ference towards him. ‘‘ Give me thy heart,” says 
God, and “love Him with all thy heart,” says the 
law of God. It is by viewing the law, in all its 
height, that we’are made to feel how deep the con- 
demnation is into which the law has placed us. 
Our actions may look fair in the eye of society, 
whileitis manifest, to the eye of our own conscience, 
that our affections are altogether set on time, and 
on the creature, and altogether turned from the 
Creator. Those virtues, which give us a flourish- 
ing name upon earth, are not enough to transplant 
us into heaven. The law which said, ‘‘ Do these 
things and live,” finds its very first doing, or de- 
mand, unsatisfied, and barsour entranceinto heaven. 
It convicts us, not perhaps of many specific sins ; 
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but, most awfully decisive of our fortune through 
eternity, it convicts us of an unremitting course or 
current of sinfulness; and so, dead by the law, the 
gate of life is shut against us. - 

The counter-part to this awful truth, that by 
the law the sinner is dead, is, that by Christ the 
believer is made alive. We may understand, in 
word and in letter, how this can be, even though 
we ourselves have had no part in the process. We 
may have the knowledge, though perhaps not the 
faith im it; and just as a spectator might look in- 
telligently to a process in which he does not per- 
sonally share, so might we have the literal appre- 
hension of that way by which the sinner, who by 
the law is judicially dead, might by Christ become 
judicially alive. But aware of it though we be, 
it cannot be too often reiterated; and may the 
Spirit give a power and a demonstration to this 
important truth, when we say again how it is that 
the transgressor is made free. The sentence 
then is not annulled, it is only transferred. It is 
lifted up from his head, because laid on the head 
of another, who rather than that man should die, 
did Himself bear the burden of it. For this pur- 
pose did He bow Himself down unto the sacrifice, 
and submitted to that deep, that mysterious endur- 
ance, under which He had to sustain the weight 
of a world’satonement. The vialsof the Lawgiver’s 
wrath were exhausted upon Him. The law was 
magnified and made honourable in Him. In Him 
the work of vengeance was completed, and every 
attribute of the Godhead that man had insulted 
by his disobedience, did, on the cross of Christ, 
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obtain its ample reparation. There, and under a 
weight of suffering which nought but the strength 
of the Divinity could uphold, the sacredness of the 
Divinity was awfully manifested; when, like a 
rainbow after the storm, the mercy of heaven arose 
out of the dark and warring elements, and has ever 
since shone upon our world, like a beauteous 
halo that now circles and irradiates all the other 
perfections of the Godhead. And the sight of it 
is as free to all, as is the sun in the firmament. 
The elements of light and of air, and the other 
common bounties of nature, are not more designed 
for the use of each and all of the human species, 
than is the widely sounding call of ‘‘ Look unto 
me all ye ends of the earth, and be ye saved.” And 
whosoever he be that looks, and looks believingly, 
shall live. He is lightened of the burden of his 
guilt so soon as he puts faith in the Saviour. That 
great peace-offering for the sins of the world, be- 
comes a peace-offering unto him. He exchanges - 
conditions with his surety. His guilt is put to 
_Christ’s account, and Christ’s righteousness is put 
to his account. He obtains his full discharge from 
the sentence that was against him; and whereas 
by the law he was dead, he hath made his escape 
from this judgment, and now by Christ is alive.* 
We wish that we could give the adequate im- 
pression of that perfect welcome and good-will, 
wherewith all men are invited to the mercy-seat. 
Under the economy of the law there was a curse 


* For a full and explicit statement of this doctrine, we refer 
the reader to the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th Articles of Bishop Beve- 
ridge's belief, as drawn up by himself in the following Treatise. 
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pronounced upon every one who continued not in 
all the words that were written in its book to do 
them ; and the question is, how can any who has 
transgressed so much as one of these precepts, 
make his escape from this felt denunciation? Many 
there are who, to bring this about, would still 
keep up the old economy of the law, though in 
such a reduced and mutilated way, as might per- 
mit of an outlet to all but the most enormous of 
criminals. But the gospel provides this outlet 
m another way, more direct, and distinct, and 
consistent, by taking down the old economy, and 
setting up a new economy altogether. Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law being 
made a curse for us; and while by this expedient 
the honours of the commandment have been fully 
 vindicated—by this expedient, also, the mercy of 
God, as if released from the impediment which 
held it, now goes forth rejoicingly, and in all its 
amplitude, to the furthest limits of a guilty world. 
There is not one so sunk in iniquity, that God, in 
Christ, does not beseech to enter forthwith mto 
reconciliation. There is not one man under sen- 
tence of death by the law, to whom eternal life is 
not offered, and offered freely, as the gift of God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. ‘The sceptre of 
forgiveness is held out even to the chief of sinners 5 
and a way of access has been opened, by which 
one and all of them are invited to draw nigh. 
Heaven would have shrunk, so ethereal and so 
sensitive is its holiness—it would have shrunk, in 
quick and immediate recoil, from the approaches 
of the guilty; but the way by which they now 
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come is a consecrated way, consecrated by the 
blood of an everlasting covenant; and along which 
all of us are beckoned to move, by every call, and 
every signal of encouragement. We are dead by 
the law, but itis a death from which we are bidden, 
by the voice of the gospel, to come forth. And 
he that believeth therein, ‘‘ though he were dead, 
yet shall he live.” 

This is the truth implied in the expression, that 
a Christian is dead by the law, and alive by Christ. 
We shall now consider the truth implied in the 
other expression, that a Christian is dead unto 
the law, and alive unto Christ. The former ex- 
pression is significant of the judicial state of a 
believer. The latter is significant of his personal 
character. We may perhaps better understand ~ 
the phrase of being ‘‘ dead unto the law,” when 
we think of such analogous phrases, as, the being 
dead unto sin; or dead unto the world; or dead 
to the fascinations of pleasure; or dead to the © 
sensibilities of the heart; or dead to the urgencies of 
temptation. It expresses character, for it expresses 
man’s insensibility, or the property that he has of 
being unmoved by certain objects that are addressed. 
to him, but which either pleasurably or painfully 
affect the feelings of other men. He who can 
look unsoftened and unimpressed on a scene of 
wretchedness, or of cruel suffering, is dead to 
compassion. He who pities, and is in tenderness, 
is alive to it. He who can look without delight 
on the glories of a landscape, is dead to the charms 
of nature’s scenery. He who can be told, without 
emotion, of some noble deeds of generosity or 
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honour, is dead to the higher beauties of the mind, 
to the charms of moral grace, or of moral greatness. 
A man is dead unto that, which, when present 
to him as an object of thought, is nevertheless not 
an object of feeling; and more especially when 
that which is lovely is placed within his view, and 
no love is awakened by it. It will therefore require 
some explanation, that we might apprehend aright 
the phrase of the apostle—‘‘ dead to the law.” 
He cannot mean to say of himself, that he is dead 
to the beauties of that holiness which it contains 
—that he is dead to the worth of those virtues 
which lie engraven either on the first or second 
division of its tablet of jurisprudence—that he sees 
nought to admire in the godliness that is set forth 
in the one, or the humanity that is set forth in the 
other—that he is utterly devoid of ought like a 
taste, or an inclination within him, which can at 
all respond to that picture of moral excellence 
which the law puts before him; and so yielding 
no homage of desire towards it, he may have as 
good as renounced it in his doings. ‘This surely 
is not the interpretation which can be put upon 
it; for the apostle elsewhere says of himself that 
he delighted in the law; and he eulogises it as holy, 
and just, and good. Holy men of old loved the 
law, and it was their meditation all the day long— 
and the lyre of the Psalmist is re-echoed by the 
longings of every Christian heart, when he says, 
**O how I love thy law;” and “blessed is the 
man that delighteth greatly in its commandments.” 
There must be something else then, in and about 
the law, to which a believer is dead, than either 
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the rightness of its precepts, or the moral and 
spiritual beauty of its perfections, when these are 
realized upon the character. Every true believer 
is most thoroughly alive both to the one and the 
other—and the question remains, What is it of the 
law to which he has become dead? Perhaps this 
question is best answered by the apostle’s own 
statement, that we are dead in Christ, or that we 
have been partakers in his death—not that we 
partake with him in its sufferings, for this he 
endured alone, but we partake with him in its 
immunities, now that the sufferings are over. ‘The 
believer stands now in the same relation to the law, 
that the man does, who has already sustained the 
execution of its sentence upon his person. It has 
no further claim upon him. He needs to fear no 
more, for he has to suffer no more. Its threatenings 
have all been discharged—not upon himself, it is 
true, but upon another for his sake, and by whom 
they have for ever been averted from his own soul. 
He may now fear as little, and feel as little, of the. 
law’s severity, as can the dead body of the executed 
criminal: and it is in this sense that the believer 
is dead unto the law—not dead to the worth and 
the loveliness of its commandments, but altogether 
dead to the terror of its condemnation—not unmoved 
by the grace and the rightness of its moralities, 
but wholly unmoved, because now wholly placed 
beyond the reach of its menaces—not dead to its 
voice, when it points to the way of peace and 
pleasantness, but now conclusively dead to its voice 
as a relentless judge, or its countenance as a fierce 
and determined avenger, so that the believer may 
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-at once walk before God without fear, and yet 


walk before Him in righteousness and in holiness. 

The older authors, whose writings are so much 
more richly fraught than those of our own days 
with the produce of deep and well-exercised intellect, 
on the various questions of theology, tell us of the 
law being now set aside as a covenant, while it 
remains with us as a rule of life. This single 
change of economy teaches us, to what of the law 
it is that we are dead, and to what of it we are 
still alive. We are dead to all those jealousies 
which are apt to arise about the terms and the 
punctualities of a bargain. ‘There is no longer 
the liftnmg up of a bond, upon the one side, and 
this re-acted to by the spirit of bondage, upon the 
other. There are adread and a distrust, and the 
feeling of a divided interest, between two parties, 
when it is the business of the one to look after the 
due performance of certain covenanted articles, and 
of the other, by his square and regular performance 
of these, just to do as much as that he may escape 
the denounced penalty, or as that he may earn the 
stipulated reward. ‘I call you no longer servants 
but sons,” did our Saviour say to His disciples ; 
and this, perhaps, goes most effectually to dis- 
tinguish between the obedience which is under the 
old, and that which is under the new economy. 
We do the very same things under both, but in a 
wholly different spirit. As sons, we do them 
from the feeling of love. As servants, we do them 
by the force of law. It is the spontaneous taste 
of the one. It is the servile task of the other. 


The meat and drink of the servant lie in the hire 
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which is given for the doing of his master’s will. 
The meat and drink of the son lie in the very doing 
of that will. He does not feel it to be a service, 
but the very solace and satisfaction of his own 
renovated spirit. It is well to apprehend this dis- 
tinction; for it, im truth, is that which marks, most 
precisely, the evangelical from the legal obedience. 
To all these feelings, which have been termed 
the feelings, or the fears of legality, the believer 
under the economy of the New Testament is 
altogether dead. He is not exempted from service, 
but it is service in the newness of the spirit, and 
not in the oldness of the letter—not gone about in 
the style of a hireling, who looks merely to his 
reward, and is satisfied if he can but fulfil the — 
literalities of that contract by which the reward is 
secured to him. We see how at once, by this 
single change, a new character is given to his 
obedience—how, when dead to the law, which tells 
him to do this and live, he looks away from all those - 
narrow suspicions, and all those besetting fears, 
wherewith a mercenary service is encompassed— 
and how when alive to the gospel, which first gives 
him life, and then bids him do, he instantly ascends 
upon a higher walk of obedience, being now urged 
onward by a taste for the virtues of the law, and 
not by the terror of its violations—and instead of 
looking for some distinct reward after the keeping 
of the commandments, which in truth argues nothing 
spontaneously good in the character at all, feeling 
even now, that in the keeping of the commandments 
there is a very great reward. 

With this explanation of what it is to be dead 
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unto the law, we may fully understand what it is 
to live unto Christ. As to be dead unto any object, 
is to want that sensibility which the object is 
fitted to awaken—then to be alive unto any object, 
is just to have the sensibility. One of our poets 
designates the child of sensibility to be one who is 
feelingly alive to each fine impulse. It is thus 
that we. are alive to the call of distress—alive to 
the charms of a landscape—alive to the obligations . 
of honour—alive to the charms of gratitude or 
friendship. It marks an attribute of the personal 
character, because it marks its degree of sensibility 
to any such objects as are presented to it: and we 
may easily consider what the result will be when 
Christ is the object, and when he to whom this 
object is addressed is alive unto Christ. Let us 
only conceive him to cast an intelligent look upon 
the Saviour, to compute aright the mighty sur- 
render which He had to make, when He had to 
surrender the glory of heaven, for a death equi- 
valent in its soreness to the eternity of accursed 
millions in hell—iet us think of the tender- 
ness to our world which urged Him forth upon 
the errand to seek and to save it, and the strength 
of that unquenchable love which so bore him up - 
amid the pains and the perils of His great under- 
taking—let us but look on the fearful agonies, and 
listen to the cries, that, in the hour and power of | 
darkness, were extorted from Him, who had the 
energy of the Godhead to sustain Him, and who, 
from the garden to the cross, had to travel through 
a mystery of suffering, that sinners might go free 
—let us but connect this terror, and these shrink- 
VOL. XIII. K 
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ings, of the incarnate Godhead, with the peace of 
our own unburdened conseiences, as we draw near 
unto the merey-seat, and plead our full acquittal 
from that vengeance which has already been dis- 
charged, from that penalty which has been already 
borne—let us bring together m thought, even as 
they stand together in reality, the love of Christ 
and our own dear-bought liberty, and that to Him 
all the immunities of our present grace, and all 
the brightest visions of our future immortality are 
owing. To be awake unto all this with the eye 
of the understanding, and to be alive unto all this 
with the susceptibilities of the heart, is just to be 
in that practical state which we now endeavour to 
set forth—and under which it is, that every true 
Christian gives up the devotedness of his whole 
life, as an offering of gratitude to Him who hath 
redeemed it—and feeling that ‘“‘he is not his own, 
but bought with a price, lives no longer to himself, 
but to the Saviour who died for him and who 
rose again.” 

But it is the unceasing aim of gratitude to gra- © 
tify its object ; and the question comes to be, What, 
precise direction will this affection, now stirring 
and alive in our hearts towards Christ, impress 
upon our history. This will resolve itself into the 
other question, of how is it that Christ is most 
gratified ? what is it that He chiefly wills of us, or 
that we can do, which His desires are most set 
upon? For the resolution of this inquiry, the 
Scriptures of truth give us abundance of testimo- 
nies. His will is our sanctification. The great - 
and ultimate object for which He put forth His hand 
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upon us was to make us holy. He gave Himself 
up for us, that we might’ give ourselves up unto 
the guidance of that word, and the gracious oper- . 
ation of that Spirit, whereby He purifies: unto 
Himself'a peculiar people, and makes them zealous 
of good works. He has now risen to the throne’ 
of His appointed Mediatorship; and the voice that 
He addressed to His first disciples, still issues there- 
from to the disciples of all ages—‘“ If ye love me, 
keep my commandments;” and, ‘Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 
Now the commandments of Christ to whom we are 
alive, are just the individual commandments of 
that law to. which we are dead. ‘The things to 
which we were before driven by the terrors of 
authority, are the very things to which we are now 
drawn by the ties of gratitude. Godin His love: 
to righteousness framed all the virtues which com- 
pose it into the articles of a covenant that we had 


_ violated, but which now in Christ is settled and 


set by. And God in His still unabated love to 
righteousness, yet wills to impress all the virtues 
of it upon our person. What before He inscribed 
on the records of a written commandment, He 
would now infuse within the repositories of a be- 
liever’s breast—and those precepts which, under 
the old economy, were the ground of a condemna- 
tion that is now taken away, compose, under the 
new economy, a rule of life, the obligation of which 
remaineth with us for ever. . 

Though the law be now taken away from the 
eye of the believer, yet Christ stands in its place, 
and these very virtues. which were exacted by th 
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one, are still taught and exemplified by the other.* 

He is the image and representation of His Father, 
and long ere the moralities of absolute and everlast- 
ing rectitude were impressed on a tablet of juris- 
prudence, they had their place and their living 
delineation in the character of the Godhead. The 
laws and threatenings of the tablet are now 
expunged and taken away from the sight of the 
believer, but the character remains in full view, and 
now more impressively bodied forth than ever, be- 
cause now a sensible representation has been given 
of it in the person of Jesus Christ. And to be 
alive unto Christ, is to be alive to the beauties of 
this representation. There is more implied by it 
than gratitude for His love. It further implies the 
admiration of Hisloveliness. With both together we 
superadd to the obedience of His precepts, the imita- 
tion of His example ; and it is in the busy prosecu- 
tion of them, that every true disciple abounds in 
the fruits of righteousness, and so lives unto God. 
The matter of the commandment is the same that 
it ever was. ‘The motive onlyis changed. ‘Then 
we wrought for the favour of God; or rather, under . 
the despair of having fallen short, we wrought for 
the purpose of some possible escape, or to mitigate 
the vengeance that we found to be awaiting us. 
Now we work in the secure and conscious posses- 
sion of this favour, and rejoice in the will and the 
ways of Him who rejoices over us to do us good.. 
It has — to be the service of constraint. — It 


* We again refer the reader to that Section, in the Second ~ 
Part of this Work, which treats of ‘* The Imitation ‘of Christ,” | 
for an admirable illustration of our preceding argument. ; 
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has come to be the service of willingness. It isa 
thank-offering, and more than this, it is our ‘ow 
voluntary deference to that law whose precepts we 
love, and love the more, that we have now been 
placed beyond the reach of its penalties. It is to 
the latter only that we are dead, for to the former 
we are most thoroughly alive; and, instead of the 
servilities of a forced obedience, we now render 
unto God the spontaneous homage of a free-man, 
the love and loyalty of a friend. 

It is thus that every true disciple, while dead 
unto the law, is living unto God. . We can imagine 
the law to be written on a tablet, and suspended 
between us and God; Him pointing both to its pre- 
cepts and its penalties, and we become conscious 
of our utter deficiency from the one, and trembling- 
ly alive to a dread of the other. It is well that 
this be felt by the sinner, till he is prevailed upon 
to flee from the coming wrath which is thus de- 
nounced wpon him by the law, and to flee for 
refuge to the hope set before him in the gospel. 
Thus it is, in the language of Paul to the Colos- 
sians, that the hand-writing of ordinances that was 
against us, is blotted out, and taken out of the 
way ; and the believer is now dead to the terror of 
all those penalties, to which aforetime he had been 
most powerfully alive. The penalties are now 
taken out of sight, but the precepts are not taken 
out of sight. It is true that the frightful inscrip- 
tion, which stood as a barrier or an interdict 
between him and God, is now removed ; and the 
consequence is, that he is now brought nigh unto 
God, whose character has undergone no change, 
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but who bears the same unaltered love to all the 
mofalities of righteousness as before. And so those 
identical virtues which, under the law, are address- 
ed unto men as the precepts of an authoritative 
code, and have been resisted by all, are still 
addressed unto men as the persuasions of a now 
reconciled friend, and which every believer in 
Jesus Christ finds to be irresistible. ‘They stood 
then associated with the frown, and the compulsion, 
and the curse, and all the other accompaniments 
of a ministry of condemnation, to which by this 
time he is dead. ‘They stand now associated with 
the kindness, and the affectionate urgency, and 
the sympathy of manifested example, and the native 
beauties of holiness, to all of which he is now most 
thoroughly, and most feelingly alive. The expres- 
sion of a wish from God under the new dispensa- 
tion, has a greater moral ascendancy over the 
believer’s heart, than even a commandment had 
under the old. In a word, the spirit of bondage 
has fled away, and in its place has come the spirit 
of adoption, in the power of which he lives unto 
God, and abounds in all the fruits, and all the per- 
formances of willing obedience. 

We may now understand how it is that a change 
in the judicial state brings about a change in the 
private character ; how it is, that he who is dead by 
the law, when he is made alive by Christ, becomes 
dead unto the law and alive unto Christ. When 
we receive the truth that is inJesus, we are justified: 
for then we are justified by faith. And to under- 
stand the way in which this truth makes us holy; 
or, how it is that we are sanctified by faith, we have 
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only to consider the believer as dead unto the law, 
in the sense wherein we have already explained it, 
simply because he now believes that Christ hath 
redeemed him from its condemnation and its curse. 
It is because of the connexion between his faith 
and his peace. He is no longer alive to the terror 
of those threatenings which are by the law, now that 
he sees its threatenings to have been all of them 
discharged. He is no longer under the dread of 
its vengeance, now that the vengeance is absorbed. 
He is no longer afraid of a reckoning for the debts 
snd deficiencies that he had incurred, seeing that 
Christ has been reckoned with as his surety—bear- 
ing the penalties of his disobedience, and giving him 
in exchange, the reward of His own perfect right- 
eousness. It is just because he has been made 
judicially alive by Christ, that he is now dead to all 
the alarm of that judicial condemnation under which 
he aforetime lay. The one comes simply and im- 
mediately out of faithin the other ; and is the same 
sort of moral phenomenon with that of a man 
ceasing to have the apprehension of a danger that 
impended over him, on the moment of being made 
10 perceive that the danger has passed away. 

But, the believer is not only dead unto the law, 
but alive unto Christ. This is because of the con- 
nexion between his faith and his gratitude. It is 
by Christ's work that we are released from the 
pains of a violated law ; but yet, it is His will that 
we do the precepts of it; and in His person too 
there is the highest exemplification of its graces 
and virtues. When we believe in His work, we 
become alive toa sense of cordial and willing obli- 
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gation ; and when we understand what His will is, 
we become alive to the moralities of that very law, 
to whose menaces we are altogether dead. It is 
at that transition by which we are released from 
its penalties, that we become riveted to the admira- 
tion of its perfections, and the devoted followers of 
its truth and justice, and humanity and holiness. 
Every man who has been made alive by Christ, 
must be alive to Him; so as to live no longer to 
himself, but to live unto Christ who died for him, 
and who rose again. ‘There is nought in the gospel 
which exempts us from obedience, but every thing 
in it and about it which excites us to obedience— 
to obedience in a better spirit than we could possibly 
have under the law—to obedience, if we may so 
speak, in a higher style of it,—not the obedience 
that is extorted by terror or by power, but the 
obedience to which we are urged by taste and by 
gratitude. And amid all the darkenings of human 
controversy and explanation, one thing is clear— 
even the apostolical test of our truly knowmg 
Christ, that we keep His commandments. 

But, while we insist on this as the true test of 
discipleship, we are no less strenuous in insisting on 
a sound faith, convinced as we are of the intimate 
connexion which subsists between a sound faith and 
a sound practice. Without the former we have the 
highest authority for stating, that it is impossible 
to please God; though the latter we hold to be no . 
less necessary as the indispensable preparation for 
heaven, since without holiness no man can see 
God ; and therefore would we labour to make every 
_ inquirer acquainted with the foundation of a Chris- 
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tian’s hope, as well as the rule of a Christian’s 
practice. And, for this purpose, instead of offering 
any further exposition of our own on these two 
most important topics, we would recommend to his 
perusal the two following Treatises of Bishop 
Beveridge, ‘‘ Thoughts on Religion,” and “ On a 
Christian Life,” where he will find an admirable | 
conjunction of the great doctrines of Christianity, 
with those graces and accomplishments of the 
Christian character, which form the necessary fruits 
and consequences of a genuine faith in these doc- 
trines; and from which are derived the only motives 
of sufficient power and potency, for establishing 
the authority of Christian morality in the heart, 
and for securing obedience to it in the life. 

In his first Treatise, this learned and pious 
prelate gives an enumeration of the articles of his 
faith, with a clearness and precision which indicate 
that he had a distinct and scriptural view of the 
dispensation of grace, in all its relations and 
dependencies; while the ‘‘ Resolutions” formed 
thereupon, deduced as they are from the articles 
of his faith, and deriving from them their whole 
force and urgency of motive, are admirably fitted 
for regulating the affections and conduct of the 
aspiring candidate for heaven. And we apprehend, 
that it is from the want of such distinct and well- 
defined rules for the government of their thoughts, 


and actions, and general intercourse in the world, 


which this pious bishop deemed so necessary for the , 

regulation of his own heart and life, that many 

professing Christians, not otherwise defective in a 

sound orthodoxy, do nevertheless exhibit much 
kK 2 
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that is defective and inconsistent in their Christian 
profession. In this so important a branch of 
Christian duty, and so conducive to the consistency 
and comfort of the Christian life, the example of 
this excellent prelate is highly worthy of imitation ; 
and when entered into, in an humble dependence 
on the strength and sufficiency of Him in whose 
grace alone he can be strong, the Christian disciple 
will find it conducive to his personal sanctification 
and growth in the divine life. 

The second Treatise contains a no less excellent 
and valuable exposition of several important topics, 
which are intimately connected with the formation 
and successful prosecution of the Christian life. 
His observations on the Christian education of 
children, are entitled to the serious regard of those 
parents who are in earnest to bring up their chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition of the Lerd; 
and, in the subsequent topics, which form the | 
concluding portion of his work, there is aclose and _ 
forcible application of truth to the conscience, 
addressed with all the power and solemn earnest- 
ness of a man, who felt as well as understood the 
truths he was expounding. Bishop Beveridge was 
an eminent and successful minister of the gospel of 
Christ, and was a distmguished ornament of that 
church of which he was a dignitary ; and we can- 
not give a better portraiture of this truly good and 
pious man, both as a private Christian and as a 
public functionary, than by transcribing the follow- 
ing character of him, as drawn by his biographer. . 

‘**'This great and good bishop had very early 
addicted himself to piety and a religious course of 
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life, of which his Private Thoughts upon Religion 
will be a lasting evidence. ‘They were written in 
his younger years; and he must a considerable 
time before this, have devoted himself to such 
practices, otherwise he Gould never have drawn up 
so judicious and sound a declaration of his faith, 
nor have formed such excellent resolutions so 
agreeable to the Christian life in all its parts. 
These things show him to be acquainted with the 
life and power of religion long before, and that 
even froma child he knew the Holy Scriptures. 
And as his piety was early, so it was very eminent 
and conspicuous, in all the parts and stations of 
his life. As he had formed such good resolutions, 
he made suitable improvements upon them; and 
they, at length, grew up into such settled habits, 
that all his actions savoured of nothing but piety 
and religion. His holy example was a very great 
ornament to our church; and he honoured his 
profession and function by zealously discharging 
all the duties thereof. How remarkable was his 
piety towards God! What an awful sense of the 
divine Majesty did he always express! How did 
he delight in His worship and service, and frequent 
Ifis house of prayer? How great was his charity 
to men; how earnestly was he concerned for their 
welfare, as his pathetic addresses to them in his 
discourses plainly discover! How did the Chris- 
tian spirit run through all his actions, and what a 
wonderful pattern was he of primitive purity, 
holiness, and devotion! As he was remarkable for 
his great piety and zeal for religion, so he was 
highly to be esteemed for his learning, which he 
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wholly applied to promote the interest of his great 
Master. He was one of extensive and almost 
universalreading; he was well skilled in the oriental 
languages, and the Jewish learning, as may appear 
from many of his sermons; and, indeed, he was 
furnished to a very eminent degree with all useful 
knowledge. He was very much to be admired for 
his readiness in the Scriptures: he had made it 
his business to acquaint himself thoroughly with 
those sacred oracles, whereby he was furnished 
unto all good werks: he was able to produce suit- 
able passages from them on all occasions, and was 
very happy in explaining them to others. Thus he 
improved his time and his abilities in serving God, 
and doing good, till he arrived at a good old age, 
when it pleased his great Master to give him rest 
from his labours, and to assign him a place in those 
mansions of bliss, where he had always laid up 
his treasure, and to which his heart had been all 
along devoted through the whole course of his 
life and actions. He was so highly esteemed 
among all learned and good men, that when he 
was dying, one of the chief of his order deservedly 
said of him, ‘ ‘There goes one of the greatest, and 
one of the best men, that ever England bred.’ ” 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


TO 


THE REIGN OF GRACE, 


FROM ITS RISE TO ITS CONSUMMATION, 


By ABRAHAM BOOTH. 


THERE is no one term which is more frequently 
employed in the Bible, to denote our relationship 
to God, than the term covenant. But though the 
import of this term is sufficiently understood when 
it relates to the intercourse between man and man, 
we fear it is very indistinctly apprehended when it 
expresses our relation to God. A covenant is an 
agreement between at least two parties, and it is 
generally at first proposed by one of them, and 
then acceded to by the other. If the former be 
very distinct, and absolute, and peremptory in the 
terms that he lays down, the latter, in the act of 
giving his acquiescence, feels that he is coming 
under very distinct and certain obligations. The 
engagement is just felt to be as formal upon the 
one side, as it is upon the other—and when it is a 
contract between man and man, there is astrict and 
definite understanding, both with him who originated 
the articles, and him who complies with them. 
It is thus, in any social or earthly covenant. 
We there see how anxiously the utmost explicitness 
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is secured, by one clause and one stipulation after 
another, that each may know the distinct place he 
has to occupy, and the distinct part he has to per- 
form. There is a certain relative position in which 
the one party stands to the other, so that when the 
one enters upon his place in the covenant, and 
then acts the part that is assigned to him, the other 
conforms to the covenant by entering upon his 
place, and acting the part that is assigned to him. 
Were there a loose or obscure understanding ou 
the one side, then, on the other side, there might 
be freedom for a loose and obscure understanding 
also. But a well-framed covenant does away all 
looseness, and admits of nothing but what is strict 
and determinate ; so that all who are concerned 
may have a clear and well-defined path to walk in. 
The formal and peremptory attitude of one party 
in the covenant, calls for a corresponding attitude 
from the other, and summons him to an observation 
just as pointed and as rigorous as the terms that 
are imposed. And the lme of performance for 


® 


each is so marked out, that each is fully aware 


when he keeps by it, and as fully aware when he 
steps aside into any track of deviation. 

Now, if such be the real force and import of a 
covenant, what a lesson does it hold forth, when 
this is the very term that the Bible so often em- 
ploys in expressing that transaction by which a 
man enters into a right relationship with God. 
What a power of rebuke is conveyed by this single 
term, on the loose, and indefinite, and floating 


imaginations of almost every man, as to the right © 


federal position’ which he himself should occupy, 
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and as to the question, whether he has actually 
and personally entered upon it. What a fell 
denunciation does this one vocable carry with it, 
not merely on the unsettledness of his accounts 
with God, but on the unsettledness even of his 
conceptions, as to the footing upon which, if we 
may use the expression, the account Is opened 
with Him. How vague the apprehensions of the 
vast majority are, as to the terms in which an 
agreement is struck with God, and as to the way 
and method in which that agreement is kept up 
and maintained with Him. And this charge ex- 
tends a great deal farther than to those who profess 
no care and no concern about the matter. How 
many may be specified of those who are versant in 
the whole orthodoxy of the new covenant, and yet 
with whom the question is altogether undetermined, 
whether it be a covenant that they have individually 
laid hold of. They love the evangelical language, 
and they like to breathe in the atmosphere of an 
evangelical society, and they feel that the decided 
preference of their taste is towards the tone and 
habit of evangelical professorship, and yet, with all 
this, they have not set themselves to the question, 
‘«* What shall I do to be saved ?” with that pointed- - 
ness, and formality, and mature deliberation upon 
articles, which the very term of a covenant appears 
to demand of them. They breathe, perhaps, many 
good desires, and are in the way of many good 
impulses, and give their most cordial assent to the 
truth and importance of all the scriptural doctrine 
that is proposed to them; nay, can speak soundly 
and well about the new covenant, and yet have 
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never distinctly, and solemnly, and individually, 
charged the obligation of its articles upon them- 
selves—living very much adrift and at random after 
all—with no distinct place of relationship to God, 
personally and actually in occupation—with no 
urgent or practical sense of any clearly articled 
engagement between Him and them, viewed im the 
light of two parties linked together by the tie of 
mutual promises, and respectively bound to certain 
mutual performances, and habitually unconscious, 
all the day long, of having taken up any position 
in which they have certain appropriate duties to 
discharge, and every occupier of which has the 
right to look from the other party in the contract 
for the fulfilment of certain stipulations. 
Meanwhile there is no want either of clearness 
or of precision with God. All is pointed and 
peremptory in the manifesto that He has given of 
Himself to the world. He wills us to enter into 
covenant with Him, but lays down the terms of it 
in a way so distinct and so authoritative, as to 
preclude and lay an interdict upon all others. In 
framing the articles of this covenant, all the high 
and unchanging principles of heaven’s jurisprudence 
were concerned—and we behold upon the face of 
it, the sure impress of that moral character which 
obtains in the sanctuary above. It is a document 
which announces the truth, and the justice, and 
the uncompromising dignity of the government. 
by which it has been issued; and there is indeed 
a striking contrast between the disregard in which 
it is held by men on earth, and the intense earnest- : 
ness of that gaze which it drew from the choirs and 
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the companies of the celestial. ‘ Which things 
the angels desire to look into.” So that there is 
no lightness, and no looseness, in the terms of that 
proposal which came down to us from heaven. 
The question, of how an alliance between God and 
sinners could be struck, and how a right ceremonial 
of approach and meeting between the parties could 
be adjusted, and what sort of compact ought to be 
devised, so as to satisfy the claims, and suit itself 
to the character of each—these are questions which, 
however slighted in a world, where all that is above, 
is looked to through the dull medium of its gross 
and incumbent carnality—they are questions which 
have exercised the purest and mightiest intelligences 
in nature, and which belong to the very essence of 
therectitude thatiseverlasting. They are questions, 
for the right determination of which, we see all 
heaven, as it were, in a busy movement of concern 
—and the public mind of God’s unfallen universe, 
at least, directed in solemn contemplation towards 
them, and an overture made out with all the form 
and circumstance of a covenant that was to be 
unalterable; and this delivered into the hands of a 
Mediator, who, both by the dignity of His person, 
and the power of His high, though mysterious 
achievements, has added to the weight ana sacred- 
ness of the whole transaction ;—and thus has it been 
ushered in with a style of authority to the notice 
of our species, who are called to listen, that they 
may hear of the only way in which God will be 
approached, and of the only terms in which He will 
treat with them. And is not this a call upon us 
to look more strictly into the matter of our relation- 
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ship with God, anda reproach to us for the vague 
indifference of our minds upon the subject, and an 
argent application to our conscience, whether we 
have taken up our part in the account, and whether 
there has been such an event in our history, as a 
great federal transaction between us and the Law- 
giver in heaven; whether we havestruck with Him, 
or closed with Him, upon His own terms ; whether 
the fulfilment of our part of the covenant in time, 
is our habitual business, and the fulfilment of His 
part of it, both in time and in eternity, is our 
habitual expectation—in ‘a word, whether we are 
living as we list, or living by the terms of a treaty 
actually concluded and entered upon between us 
and God. ‘These are questions that need to be 
addressed, not merely to those on whom the terms 
and the obligations of religion have no hold, but to 
those who are longing after it, though in hitherto 
fruitless aspirations ; to those who, yet wrapt in a 
kind of general mistiness, have never seen the 
¢eertainty of that track which they have to pursue, 
and never felt the solidity of that ground which 
they have to walk upon—who sigh, and expatiate, 
and spend their earnestness among fruitless gener 
alities—who still feel themselves bewildered in the 
haze of undefined speculation—and have neither 
the confident look, nor yet the confirmed footstep 
of him who knows his calling, and who has actually 
taken hold of a sure and a well-ordered covenant. 

We apprehend that there is an actual, and a 
highly interesting class, who exemplify the very con- 
dition of mind which we now attempt to charac- 
terize. The truth is, it marks a sort of transitive 
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state in the progress from nature to grace, which 
the great generality of imquirers have to undergo. 
There is such a thing, as a longing desirousness to be 
right, but without any clear or steady perception 
of the avenue that leads to it—an honest, but yet 
an undirected inclination of the mind towards God 
—a heart under the visitation of strong concern, 
that its possessor should be what he ought, and do 
what he ought, but still labouring in the midst of 
many fears and many fluctuations, and that just 
because he looks with a still clouded eye, on the 
field of spiritual contemplation that lies before him. 
This is a state, which reminds us somewhat of the 
exercise of the Psalmist, when he says, ‘‘ My soul 
breaketh for the longing that it hath unto thy 
judgments at all times,” and that, shortly after he 
had said, in the perplexity of his felt darkness, 
**Qpen thou mine eyes, that I may behold won- 
drous things out of thy law.” Now we would pro- 
nounce of him who is in this state, that his face is 
towards Zion. He is seeking the Lord, if haply 
he may feel after Him and find Him; and labouring 
to enter upon a rest which he hath not yet attained 
to—familiar with all the sounds and all the doctrines 
of orthodoxy, but without being conscious as yet, of 
having taken up that position which orthodoxy 
would assign individually to him—rather trying to 
put himself into the attitude of readiness for the 
Lord, than actually waiting in that attitude for the 
coming of the Lord—thoroughly aware that there 
is a posture of preparation, but utterly in the dark, 
whether it is a posture that he has personally 
assumed—and in the face of a covenant offered from 
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heaven for his acceptance, with all itsarticles penned 
under the dictates of clear and unerring wisdom, 
still “‘ running as uncertainly, still fighting even as 
one that beateth the air.” 

This is a matter which ought not to be left in a 
state of unsettledness. If ever there was a business 
which it were desirable shouldbe brought to a point, 
it is surely that which involves in it the state of a 
creature towards God. Of all the questions that 
lie within the compass of human speculation, this 
ought not to be abandoned to the caprices of a loose 
and floating imagination. ‘‘ What shall i do to be 
saved ?” and ‘ wherewithal shall I come before 
God?” these are interrogatories precise in the 
object of them, nor should we rest satisfied with 
any thing short of a precise and clearly intelligible 
solution. It is woful to think of the frivolity where- 
with the mind can shift itself away from the urgency 
of these questions, and by an act.of indefinite post- 
ponement, can commit them to a futurity that, in 
all likelihood, will ever be receding till that hour 
which separates its mispent time from its unprovided 
eternity. Were there any thing slack or indeter- 
minate in the articles of God’s message to the 
world, this might well apologize for a conte pacae 
remissness on the part of man. But when this 
message has come in pointed application to us, and 
armed with all the rigour and imperative force of 
an ultimatum, and has taken the shape of a cove~ 
nant, in which God offers His terms, and both 
demands and entreats our compliance with them— 
there is no room left for parrying or evasion ; nor. 
do we meet aright this advancing movement on the 
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part of God, but by our distinct response to His 
distinct and peremptory overtures. 

It were well, if, under the impulse of such 
considerations, we were to take up the language 
of the Prophet, and say, ‘‘Come then, and let 
us so join ourselves to the Lord.” ‘There is one 
way of setting forth upon this movement, to which 
nature feels a. very strong and general inclination. 
Nothing can be more natural than the conclusion 
—that hitherto we have done wrong, and are 
therefore out of terms and out of friendship with 
God. Let us henceforth do right, and thus we 
shall recover the ground from which our own sins 
have disposted us. There is a universal pro- 
pensity among men to feel in this manner. It is 
by our own doings that we have forfeited our 
claim upon God; and it is by our own doings that 
the claim is to be re-established. ‘The truth is, that 
though the old covenant of—* Do this and live,” 
is now an utter wreck, in virtue of man’s disobe- 
dience, yet the feelings and tendencies of man’s 
unrenewed nature still retain, as it were, the very 
mould and impress of such a covenant ; and we are 
not aware of a more prevailing imagination, or of 
‘one that lurks more insidiously, and operates more 
powerfully in the human bosom, than that acceptance 
with God can somehow be carried by a certain 
character of meritoriousness, in the desire of our 
own hearts, and in the doing of our own hands. 
And this, our first attempt, is so to manage, as that 
heaven shall be rightfully ours, in virtue of our 
rendered services, and that it shall come to us on the 
_ footing of a legal payment, by which value is given 
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for the value that has beenreceived. The secret, 
but certain aim, in the first instance, of every man 
who goes out in quest of immortality, is so to qualify 
himself, as that he may demand it as a right at the 
bar of justice, instead of suing for it as a boon at 
the bar of mercy. And this is what the Bible calls, © 
‘¢ going about to establish a righteousness of our 
own’’—-founding a plea on which we may challenge 
heaven as our well-earned remuneration, or as the. 
fulfilment of a bargain between two parties—stamt 
ing on the evenground of “‘workand win,” upon the 
one side, and, ‘‘ accept of that work, and bestow an 
adequate reward for it,” upon the other. ‘The man 
who works with this for his object, is said to work 
in the spirit of legality ; and this we hold to be the 
aspiring and universal spirit of nature, in its first 
attempts to reunite with the God from whom sin 
has so widely dissevered it. 

This fond and clinging tendency on the part of 
man, to get into terms with God on the footing of — 
the old covenant, after that covenant has been 
broken into shreds, or, if he persist in his tendency, 
will gather itself up against him into a body of over- 
whelming condemnation, has come down to us from 
our first parents, and is deeply incorporated with 
that nature which they have transmitted over the 
whole family of their descendants. _It is not pecu- 
liar to Jews, who wanted to make a righteousness 
out of their Mosaic law. It extends to the men of 
all countries, and of all colours, who, out of the 
law of conscience, or the law of conventional pro- 
priety in their neighbourhood, or the law to which 
tradition, and revelation, and custom, have made 
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their respective contributions still want to, rear a 
righteousness of their own, which God, on the prin- 
ciples of justice, shall be bound to accept, and, on 
the same principles, shall be bound to reward. ‘Vhis 
spirit of legality, whatever may be its disguises, has 
a prompting and a presiding influence at the outset; 
of all our returning movements unto God. And it 
is a spirit to which He has most broadly adverted in 
the new covenant, that He has framed for the pur- 
pose of bringing sinners again into fellowship with 
Himself, and there He peremptorily refuses to give 
it any countenance. He utterly refuses to enter. 
into any degrading compromise with human sinful, 
ness—and, setting up the authority of His law, as a 
thing that was unchangeable and irreducible, He 
holds that, by one act: of disobedience, the founda- 
tion of merit, on the part of the creature, is utterly 
cut away. Itis said of God; that He cannot lie, 
and therefore may it be said of Him, that He cannot 
accept the unfinished conformities of man. to a rule 
that is inflexible ; He cannot accept of these as the 
claims to which are to be adjudged the high rewards. 
of heaven’s jurisprudence. We are outcasts. from 
the old covenant, if, in a single stance, we have 
made free with the authority of God, or trampled 
on any of His requirements. And on the. face of 
the new covenant, there is nothing that stands. out 
more strongly, than the decisive check which it has, 
laid on the spirit of legality, than the wide and wel- 
come way in which it throws open the gate of. 
heayen to all, if willing to enter there on the footing 
of a divine grant, and the firm interdict which, at 
the same time, it throws across the path of all who 
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offer to approach on the footing of their own merits. 
There is not one more obvious or prominent charac- 
teristic of the gospel, than just the way in which it 
meets and encounters the spirit of legality at the 
very outset, and must either conquer it into entire 
submission, or decline to treat with it altogether. 
It holds forth an alternative, on the one side of 
which the access between God andman is hopelessly 
and everlastingly barred, and on the other side of 
which there is a patent way of arproach, even to the 
place ‘‘where His honour dwelleth,” and where His 
favour is as free as the elements of air and light, 
to all who will. All who propose to joi themselves 
to the Lord in that covenant, to which He has ac- 
tually put His consenting hand, ought to be awareof 
this—nor are they prepared for such a movement, 
till brought to acquiesce in the saying, ‘‘ that not 
by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to His mercy He hath saved us.” 

But it is-altogether worthy of remark, that the 
mercy by which we are saved, is mercy in conjunc- 
tion with righteousness. On the work of our 
redemption, the sacredness of the Godhead stands 
as prominently out as does the tenderness of the 
Godhead. God did not so love the world, as, under 
the simple instigation of a compassionate feeling 
towards it, to send a message of forgiveness, and 
thus make known to sinners the mere clemency of 
His nature. He so loved the world, as to send His 
only begotten Son into it, who took upon Him the 
punishment of our guilt, and the whole burden of 
that obedience which we should have rendered ; and 
thus made known the righteousness of His nature, 
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as well as its clemency, in that He thereby approved 
Himself just, while the Justifier of those who believe 
in Jesus. ‘This is the leading characteristic of the | 
gospel dispensation. It isa dispensation of mercy, 
but of mercy in alliance with truth ; a mercy illus- 
trative of all those high and unchangeable perfec- _ 
tions which belong to the great moral Sovereign of 

the universe. He makes usall welcome to pardon, — 
but it is to pardon sealed by the blood of a divine 
atonement. He beckons the guiltiest of men to 
draw nigh, but it is only by the path of an appointed 
and consecrated mediatorship. He holds out the 
remission of sins to one and to every; yet it is not 
a simple sentence of remission that He passes upon 
any, but a sentence of justification; or, in other 
words, a sentence given in consideration of a right- 
eousness. To every sinner there is declared the 
offer of his remission, that, in laying hold of it, he 
may do homage to the gentle and compassionate 
attributes of the Deity. But to every sinner there 
is declared at the same time, the righteousness on 
which this deed of remission is founded, that he may 
also do homage to the august and holy attributes of 
the Deity. He who confides in the general mercy 
of God, would break up this association, which God 
will never consent to dissolve. His hatred of sin, 
and the high moral regard He bears to the worth 
and the rectitude of virtue, are stamped on every 
feature of that economy which He has instituted for ~ 
the acceptance and recovery of the sinful. It is 
thus that the priesthood of Christ stands forward 
to observation, in characters of sanctity, as bright 
and legible as it does in the characters of benignity. 

VOL. XIII. L 
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And therefore it is not a proffer of bare mercy, but. 
of propitiated mercy, that is held out for our ac~ 
ceptance. God does not set forth Himself with a 
general declaration of pardon to the sins of man- 
kind; but He sets forth His Son a propitiation for 
the sins of mankind. And what we have to look 
to, is not the mercy of God unguarded and un- 
qualified; but the merey of God in Christ, and 
through Christ, reconciling the world. 

There is no question that appears to have been 
more solemnly entertained, and more deliberately 
weighed in the counsels of the upper sanctuary, 
than how to determine the footing on which the 
guilty shall be taken back again, into acceptance 
with the God whom they had offended. And to 
provide a solid footing, Christ had both to serve 
and to suffer in our stead. Lest our sins should 
pass unreckoned, and so escape the punishment 
that was due to them, they were reckoned unto 
Christ; and lest the righteousness that He as - 
Mediator has brought in, should pass unreckoned, 
and so miss of a reward, it is reckoned unto us. 
And thus, in the highest exhibition of generosity 
that ever was given to the world, we behold, at 
the same time, all the precision of a justice that 
could not deviate, and all the unchangeableness 
of a truth that could not fail. Had we fulfilled 
the law of God, heaven would have been ours, and. 
it would have been given to us because of our 
righteousness. We have broken that law, and yet 
heaven may be ours, not because of our righteous- 
ness, but still because of a righteousness ; and the 
honour of God is deeply involved in the question, 
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What and whose righteousness this is? It is not 
the righteousness of man, but the righteousness of 
Christ reckoned unto man. ‘The whole distinction 
between a covenant that is now exploded, and the 
covenant that is now in force, hinges upon this 
alternative. If we make a confidence of the former 
vlea, we shall perish; and if of the latter, we shall 
have life everlasting. 

God is merciful; and in virtue of this, it was 
His longing desire to frame a deed of reconciliation, 
and to convey it to our world. But God is also 
righteous ; and in virtue of this, the very peculiar 
economy of a mediatorship, and an incarnation, 
and a sacrifice, had to be instituted, through which 
this deed of mercy was to pass; and in its way, it 
became tinged as it were, with the full expression 
of the entire and unbroken character of the God- 
head. So, that when it reaches the sinner, it 
bears upon it the impress of the divine justice, as 
well as of the divine benignity. It is only by the 
acceptance of this deed on the part of the sinner, 
that God will consent on His part to take the 
sinner into acceptance. He will not enter into 
fellowship with the guilty, but in such a way as 
shall secure their complete recognition of all the 
attributes of His nature. Forgiveness by a mere 
demonstration of mercy is not that way. Reward 
from Him as a generous master, to man for his 
own righteousness, though an unworthy servant, 
is not that way. The way must be such as to 
manifest not a degraded, but a vindicated Sove- 
reign; and so, that the mercy which He awards 
_ shall be that, not of fallen, but of exalted majesty. 
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And hence the peremptory announcement, that nie 
man cometh unto the Father but by the Son, and 
the no less peremptory rejection of every man who 
offers by any other approach, to draw nigh unto 
the sanctuary. ‘The whole character of heaven’s 
jurisprudence hangs upon the question, Whether 
man shall stand before God upon his own right 
eousness, or the righteousness of Christ? nor is 
there a more direct and pointed article m that 
covenant by which a sinner joms himself to God, 
than, that on the one ground he will never meet 
with acceptance, and on the other ground, he will 
never miss it. 

It is painful to be told of the insecurity of all 
those refuges to which nature most fondly clings, 
and in which she most rejoices as her favourite 
hiding-place. Man is never more in his element, 
than when building a security before God, on some 
plea or palliation of his own ; and it is not without _ 
a sigh, or without a struggle, that he can behold © 
the foundation of all merit in himself utterly swept 
away. ‘The only redress we can offer, is to assure 
him of the stability of that other, and that only 
foundation on which we invite him to build. It is 
to announce to him, in the language of Scripture, 
that as he has failed in making out a righteousness 
by his obedience to the law, “ Christ is the end 
of the law for this righteousness, to every one that 
believeth.” It is to make him perceive, that if 
he will only consent to stand on the righteousness 
of Christ, as the alone ground of his dependence, 
God will stand by the articles of His own covenant, 
for the fulfilment of which we have both His affir- 
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mation and His oath, as our immutable guarantees. 
He will never mock the confidence which His own 
word has inspired, and therefore one and all should 
encourage themselves on the strength of this assur- 
ance, and cast the cause of their acceptance on 
that unfailing plea, that is never lifted up by man 
without ascending in welcome to the throne of God. 
The merit of His well-beloved Son is to Him the 
incense of a sweet-smelling savour, so that the 
guiltiest creature who takes shelter there, has 
posted himself on the very avenue, along which 
there ever rolls the tide of divine complacency. 
We should invest ourselves then with this merit, 
and wrap ourselves firmly in it, as im a covering. 
_ We should put on Christ, who is offered to us 
without money and without price. We should 
sist ourselves before God, with His invitation as 
our alone warrant, and the truth of His promises, 
which are yea and amen in Christ Jesus, as our 
alone confidence. His place in the new covenant 
is to declare our forgiveness, through the blood of 
a satisfying atonement. Our place in the cove- 
nant, is to give credit to that declaration. If each 
of the parties take his own place, all the promises 
that have passed from the one to the other will 
have their fulfilment. If we have faith in God, 
according: to our faith, so will be His faithfulness. 

The act of laying hold of this covenant, is pri- 
marily and essentially an act of the mind. It isa 
business, at the dog of which, there may have 
been no visible or external movement at all; a 
transaction entered upon, and completed in no 
other character of agency, than the character of 
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thought, and the fruit of a silent interview between 
the Spirit of God and the spirit of man, the former 
showing unto the latter the things of Christ, and 
the latter rendering the consent of his understand- 
ing and belief to this demonstration. ‘These are 
the unseen but substantial steps, by which an act 
of reconciliation is struck between the two parties, 
and both the overtures on the one side, and the 
responses on the other, may be altogether mental. 
When God makes it known to the sinner, by His 
word and Spirit, that Christ hath wrought out a 
perfect righteousness, to the whole use and validity 
of which he is just as welcome as if the righteous- 
ness were personally his own; and when the sinner, 
persuaded of the truth of this, is simply translated 
into the same confidence before God that he 
would have had, had his own personal righteous- 
ness been perfect like that of Christ's; then the 
covenant of grace is in very deed entered upon, 
and without any other forth-putting on the part of ~ 
God, than the exhibition of His word to man, and_ 

any other forth-putting on the part of man, than 
the acquiescence that he has rendered thereto. 
God’s declaration of a righteousness unto all, 
and upon all who believe, constitutes His offer. 
The credit we give to this declaration, constitutes 
our acceptance. ‘To receive Christ, we have only 
to believe in His name. It is altogether a mental 
process. Our renunciation of the plea of our own 
righteousness, is a mental act. Our reliance on 
the plea of the righteousness of Christ, is a mental 
act. Our drawing upon God for forgiveness and. 
justification in the name of this righteousness, is a 
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mental act. And God hath graciously bound 
Himself to accept and to honour this method of 
drawing. He has so ordered the covenant between 
us and Him, that on our simply counting Him 
faithful who hath promised, He counts Himself 
pledged to the fulfilment on us of what is so pro- 
mised. Could we state the thing more freely we 
would do it, for sure we are that the more freely 
it is stated, the more truly it is stated. We have 
failed ia making out a title-deed to God’s favour 
by our own obedience. Christ hath made one out 
for us by His obedience. If we believe it to be 
a good title-deed, it.is ours, if we will. Should we 
be satisfied with it, God is. We are putting - 
honour upon Christ, when we trust in the plea of 
His righteousness; and God is putting honour 
upon Christ, when He sustains the validity of this 
plea. ‘lhus, there is a common place of meeting 
between God and the sinner, when the belief of 
the one, and the blessing of the other, come into 
close and rejoicing fellowship. Should any one 
who reads his Bible, and relying on God’s testi- 
mony, conceive this belief, then, on the strength 
of this mental inclination alone, he has laid hold 
of the covenant. He has become invested with 
a complete righteousness, the whole reward of 
which will be conferred on him, simply because of 
his reliance uponit. Itis his by faith. A negotia- 
tion has been going on between God and his soul, 
and such is the force and obligation of the contract 
which has resulted from it, between the two parties 
—that while the one is bound to depend, the other 
is bound not to disappoint him. 
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We never shall obtain any secure or legitimate 
rest to our minds, till we have thus found it in 
Jesus Christ, as the Lord our righteousness—till 
we have come to trust wholly in His merit, and not 
at all in our own, as our alone plea of meritorious 
acceptance with the righteous Lawgiver—till the 
free offer of a title to eternal life, through the 
obedience of another, be met by our faithful accept- 
ance of it; and on cleaving to it as our single but 
sufficient claim to reconciliation, havelearnedin this 
attitude to walk in quietness, and with confidence 
before God. . 

It isnot in our power to reason any one into this 
confidence. It springs in the heart of man, on the 
simple statement of the truth, and by the manifesta- 
tion of that truth, bythe Spirit, unto the conscience. 
Argument and eloquence are alike unavailing to- 
wards the production of it. It is by the doctrine 
being presented tothe mind, andthe mind perceiving 
in the doctrine a counterpart to its own wants; itis © 
thus that the faith comes which is unto salvation. 
We have endeavoured to offer a faithful exhibition 
of the truth as it is in Jesus; and it is the part of 
the inquirer to ponder it attentively, and the Spirit 
may so convince of sin, and may so manifest the 
suitableness of the proffered Saviour, as to assure 
him, that this is indeed the wished for remedy to 
the grievous and deep felt disease. And therefore 
would we state the averments of Scripture, on this 
most essential and interesting of all subjects, with 
the view of putting it to those who have sought 
for rest, and have not yet found it, whether these 
words bear not the evidence of a testimony from 
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heaven, seeing it is only by a sure and simple re- 
liance upon them, that they can reach the object 
they have so long and so vainly been in quest of. 
“« Christ wasdelivered for our offences.” ‘* Christ 
hath made an end of transgressions, and brought 
in an everlasting righteousness.” ‘* God hath set 
Him forth a propitiation for the sins of the world.” 
‘“* He died the just for the unjust, to bring us unto 
God.” ‘‘He has been made sin for us, though 
He knew no sin, that we might become the righte- 
ousness of God in Him.” ‘Justified by faith, we 
have peace with God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” ‘ And all who believe in Him, are justified 
from all things, from which they could not be 
justified by the law.” Inasmuch that one shall 
say, ‘‘In the Lord have I righteousness ;” and 
‘this is the name whereby He shall be called, ‘The 
Lord our righteousness.” The labour of a whole 
life directed to the object of establishing a merit 
of our own, will only widen our distance from peace; 
and, we know of nothing that will send this visitant 
to our agitated bosoms, but a firm and simple 
reliance on these declarations. The unbelief of 
man is the only obstacle which the mercy of God 
in Christ has to struggle with; nor do we know 
of one other step that is necessary, but an act of 
faith on the part of the sinner, that this mercy may 
take its ample effect and fulfilment upon his person. 
it is simply by an act of believing, by a pure act 
of the mind, that he enters into reconciliation, and 
a covenant is established, as steadfast and im- 
mutable as it is in the power of solemn guarantees 
to make it—a covenant with only one tie, but that 
L 2 
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a most sufficient one, to bind it, even the tie which 
subsists between the faith of the creature, and the 
faithfulness of the Creator. 

And it is for the purpose of presenting to our 
readers a full and very able exposition of the truths 
on which we have been insisting, that we have 
introduced into our Series of Christian Authors 
the following Treatise, on “‘ The Reign of Grace, 
Jrom its rise to its consummation,” by ABRAHAM 
Booru, which we earnestly recommend to their 
attentive perusal, as one of the most powerful and 
luminous, and comprehensive expositions of the 
dispensation of grace with which we are acquainted. 
In this Treatise, they will find the Gospel of the 
Grace of God exhibited in all the fulness and 
freeness of its unrestricted offers of mercy, through 
the Saviour, to guilty man-—in all the extent of 
its exuberant blessings, in its rich provisions for 
deliverance from condemnation and guilt, and 
restoration to the favour and friendship of God— 


in all the efficacy of its renovating and sanctifying | 


influences in forming us to holiness, and im as- 
similating us to the spirit and character of God— 
and in all the benign and diversified operations, 
which a God of infinite wisdom and love has fitted 
it to produce, by causing it to reign unto eternal 
life through Jesus Christ, as made of God unto us 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
complete redemption. 

Originating, as those blessings and privileges 
do, in this grace, it is of mighty importance for us 


to ascertain, whether we have closed with God on ° 


the terms of His own covenant, and thus have been 
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made partakers of this grace, and whether its reign 
has been established in our hearts. And we can- 
not refer the reader, who is in earnest about his 
salvation, to any ‘Treatise better fitted than that 
of Abraham Booth, to give him sure and satisfying 
evidences for ascertaining the soundness and security 
of his hopes for eternity. He presents grace, as 
reigning through Jesus Christ unto eternal life, to 
sinners; and he invites the chief of sinners, by 
putting faith in the testimony of God, to lay hold 
of the offered grace, and thus appropriate to them- 
selves the blessings of pardon, and peace, and 
justification, which God has provided through the 
atonement and righteousness of Christ; and which, 
in the proclamations of the gospel, are freely and 
unreservedly offered to all who will. On this, the 
alone warrant of faith, he invites all to enter into 
peace and reconciliation with God, and by judging 
Him faithful who hath promised, to enjoy the 
blessedness of the man whose sins are covered, and 
to whom the Lord does not impute transgression. 

But, while faith in. the free grace and offered 
pardon of the gospel puts peace and joy into the 
heart of the believer, it is no less fitted to produce 
purity and holiness. ‘his, indeed is the tendency, 
as well as the main and ultimate design of the 
gospel, and it is on this account that we estimate 
so highly the Treatise we are now recommending, 
that it so nobly vindicates the doctrines of grace as 
doctrines according to godliness. And if there is any 
portion of this work to which, more than another, we 
would particularly direct the attention of our readers, 
itistothose chapters ‘‘ On Grace as it reigns in our 
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Sanctification,” and ‘On the Necessity of Holiness 
and good Works.” There is, in the minds of many, 
a fancied alliance between free grace and an im- 
munity to sin; that, since pardon is the free gift 
of God, through the blood of the atonement, there 
is no restraint laid on men’sinclinations to sin—that 
since we are justified wholly by the righteousness 
of another, the necessity of personal righteousness 
is as wholly superseded—and that since we can- 
not earn heaven by our own obedience, all the 
motives and securities for obedience are removed. 
We have not room to attempt an exposure of this 
oft-repeated, but unfounded, assertion—an asser- 
tion, to which the clearest averments of Scripture, 
and the experience of every true believer, give the 
most triumphant refutation. And we count it 
unnecessary to enter imto any defence of the 
doctrines of grace from the charge of licentiousness, 
after the able and unanswerable vindication which 
the present Volume furnishes. We do not indeed 
deny, that many professors of the gospel give some 
colour for such an impeachment, by profaning that _ 
holy name by which they are called, and by failing 
to adorn the doctrines of grace by lives and con- 
versations becoming the gospel; but such men 
have never felt the eign of grace in their hearts, 
_ otherwise it would not have failed to teach them 
' “to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in the world ;” 
and, while such men repose a fancied confidence 
in the death of Christ, as their deliverance from 
condemnation and as their passport to heaven, they . 
have utterly mistaken one of the main designs of 
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Christ’s death, which was, “‘ to deliver us from all 
iniquity, and to purify us unto Himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” Ifheaven consists 
in God’s manifesting the spiritual glories of His 
holy and perfect character, then must our spirit 
' and character be kindred to His own, before we 
can delight in the love and contemplation of such 
glory. To love and enjoy God, we must be like 
God. And they utterly mistake the design of the 
gospel, who conceive of it as a mere act of indem- 
nity; and the gospel has not been believed by 
them at all, if it has not come to them in the power 
and beneficence of holiness and grace, to change 
their hearts and affections into the love of what is 
holy and righteous and excellent; nor can they 
entertain any well-founded hopes of heaven here- 
after, in whom there is no process of restoration 
going on at present to the lost image of the God- 
head, and in whose hearts grace is not exerting 
its reigning power, to assimilate them to the spirit 
_ and character of God. 

Whatever there may be now, in the days of 
Paul, at least, there were men who turned the 
grace of God into licentiousness, and who ranked 
among the privileges of the gospel an immunity for 
sin. And it is striking to observe the effect of this 
corruption on the mind of the apostle ;—that he 
who braved all the terrors of persecuting violence, 
that he who stood undismayed before kings and 
governors, and could lift his intrepid testimony in 
the hearing of an enraged multitude—that he who, 
when bound by a chain between two soldiers, 
still sustained an invincible constancy of spirit, 
and could live in fearlessness, and triumph, with 
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the dark imagery of an approaching execution in 
his eye—that he who counted not his life dear unto 
him, and whose manly breast bore him up amidst 
all the threats of human tyranny, and the grim 
apparatus of martyrdom—that this man so firm 
and so. undaunted, wept like a child when he heard 
of those disciples that turned the pardon of the 
cross into an encouragement for doing evil. ‘The 
fiercest hostilities of the gospel’s open enemies he 
could brave, but when he heard of the foul dis- 
honour done to the name of his Master, by the 
moral worthlessness of those who were the gospel’s 
professing friends, this he could not bear—all that 
firmness, which so upheld him unfaltering and 
unappalled in the battles of the faith, forsook him 


then; and this noblest of champions on the field: 


of conflict and of controversy, when he heard of 
the profligacy of his own converts, was fairly over- 
come by the tidings, and gave way to all the soft- 
ness of womanhood. When every other argument 
. fails, for keeping us on the path of integrity and 


holiness, we should think of the argument of Paul . 


in tears. It may be truly termed a picturesque 


argument, nor are we aware of a more impressive . 


testimony in the whole compass of Scripture, to 
the indispensable need of virtue and moral good- 
ness in a believer, than is to be found in that 
passage where Paul says of these unworthy pro- 


fessors of the faith, ‘“* For many walk, of whom I 


have told you often, and now tell you even weep- 
ing, that they are the enemies of the cross of 
Christ: whose end is destruction, whose god is 
their belly, and whose glory isin their shame, who 
mid earthiy things.” 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


TO 


SERIOUS REFLECTIONS ON TIME AND ETERNITY. 
By JOHN SHOWER. 


AND 


ON THE CONSIDERATION OF OUR LATTER END, 


AND OTHER CONTEMPLATIONS, 


By SIR MATTHEW HALE, Knr, 


THERE are certain truths, which lie remote from 
all direct and immediate observation—and which 
require more than one step on the part of the 
human mind, ere they are arrived at—which can 
only, in fact, be reached by a reasoning process, 
that consists of many steps ; and for the describing 
of which, the habit of sustained attention, and the 
talent of sound and legitimate inference, and the 
power of combining principles which are known, 
and thence eliciting a truth or a doctrine that was 
unknown, must all be summoned to the work, and 
be put into strenuous and continued exercise for 
days, or often for months together, ere the toils of 
the devoted inquirer be rewarded by the discovery 
that he is in quest of. There is much, for ex- 
ample, both of mathematical and political science, 
which is incontrovertibly true, but which, instead 
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of being taken up at one act by the understanding, 
as if it lay on the very surface of contemplation, 
can only be grasped into the possession of the mind, 
by being travelled to through a long intermedium 
of many transitions and many arguments—and they 
are only a gifted few who can bear the fatigues of 
such a journey, and to whom the labours of the 
midnight oil afford a congenial and much-loved 
employment, and who have had their intellectual 
powers disciplined to the march of a logical or 
lengthened investigation. ‘The Smith of the one 
science, and the Newton of the other, afford very 
striking illustrations of this kind of mental superi- 
ority over the rest of the species—and in virtue of 
which they were enabled to discover what before 
to the whole of mankind was utterly unknown; 
and in virtue of which their followers are enabled 
to see what the majority of mankind do not see. 
It is only seen in fact from a summit of demonstra- 
tion—and this is only attained by a series of 
ascending movements—and the few who have 
made their way to the temple which stands upon 
such an eminence as this, find imscribed upon it 
‘*the temple of philosophy.” Now, what we main- 
tain is, that this is altogether distinct from “the 
temple of wisdom.” Its successful worshippers are 
men of reach and men of acquirement, and men 
who, from the elevation they have won, and on 
which they have posted themselves, can command 


a farther prospect over some walk, or some domain 


of the great intellectual territory, than their fellows 
around them. And yet they are not on this 
account men of wisdom, nor have we arrived at the 
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true meaning and application of this epithet, if we 
either think that to be wise we must be philosophers, 
or that, if philosophers, we are therefore wise. 
There are certain other truths, difficult of access, 
which are distinct, and distinguishable we think from 
those that we have just now adverted to—not such 
as are gained by a continuous effort along a line 
of investigation—not such as come in view upon 
the eye of the beholder, after he has scaled one of 
the altitudes of science—not such as lie remote, 
by being placed at a distance, but such rather as lie 
hidden from common minds, because deeply envelop- 
ed under the surface of common observation. To 
come at these, is not to plod and to persevere from 
one acquisition to another, asin the former instances. 
It is done by a process perhaps, too, in which all 
the elements of ratiocination are concerned, but a 
process so rapid, as to be felt even by the owner 
of the mind through which it passes, like an act of 
momentary intuition. Such is the quickness of 
his penetrating eye, that what to others is a thick 
and impalpable veil, hides not from him the truth 
or the principle which lurks beneath it—and with 
one glance of perception, can he discern many of 
the secret things which lie under the broad and 
ostensible face of human affairs—and this faculty 
of his though certainly sharpened by cultivation, 
and cradled up to its present maturity among the 
varieties of experience and of life, is not of slow 
operation like the former, but is sudden in all its 
exercises, and quite immediate in all the informa- 
‘tion which it fetches to its owner. One of its 
main offices is to detect what is latent, and to 
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ordinary minds, inaccessible in the. character of 
man. ‘This it does not by any tardy movement of 
the understanding, but by something like the tact 
of an instantaneous discernment, by the look of 
an instinctive sagacity, directed towards any exhi- 
bition either in the countenance or in the conduct 
of another. It.is this faculty which gives the eye 
of a lynx to the satirist; and which endues, with 
all his readiness and address, the wily ambassador, 
who, himself unseen, cau cast a piercing intelli- 
gence through all the windings and intrigues of a 
cabinet ; and which dexterously guides its posses- 
sor’s way among the politics of a city corporation ; 
and which even achieves, as wondrous triumphs 
as any of subtlety and skill among the severest 
collisions, or the low jockeyship of a market. It 
is far more diffused thai science and scholarship 
are through the various ranks of society. You 
will meet with it in the homeliest walks of life— 
nay, sometimes, in all its perfection, under the 
guise, and in the attitude, of a country simpleton. - 
It is not confined to the chicanery of courts. For 
the play of as deep and as dexterous artifice may 
be set agoing in the negotiations of private interest, 
as has ever been recorded in the annals of diplo- 
macy. And whether it be swindling without the 
law, or swindling within the law, may there be the 
same over-reach of one shrewder understanding 
over the blind and unsuspecting confidence of an- 
other, in the contests of ordinary trade, as in the 
contests of politics. ‘The man who is thus gifted, 
sees deeper than his fellows. He can read the 
vanity, or the weakness, or the delicacy which are 
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in another’s heart, and he can practise accordingly. 
It is true, that he may be thus wise as a serpent, 
and yet harmless as a dove. But the mere wisdom 
of the serpent is not true wisdom, in the soundest 
acceptation of the term. The epithet wise, 
according to its largest and its soundest acceptation, 
is neither exemplified by him, who, by dint of 
meditation, sees farthest into the secrets of philo- 
‘sophy, or who, by dint of shrewd and oft-repeated 
observation, sees deepest into the mysteries of our 
nature —nor have we yet reached the conception 
of a truly wise man, if we think, that to be wise 
we must be political, or, that if political, we are 
therefore wise. 

The consideration of our latter end, which forms 
the principal topic of the following Volume, is that 
which the Scripture affirms to be true wisdom. ‘‘ Oh 
that they were wise, that they understood this, that 
they considered their latter end.” But the truth 
of our mortality, by the considering of which aright 
we are wise, belongs neither to the former, nor to 
the latter classification. We do not need to travel 
far in quest of its discovery. Neither do we need 
to dive among the recesses of a profound observa- 
tion, that we may be able to fetch it up, and to 
appropriate it. It is a truth which, on the very 
highway of ordinary life, forces itself on the recog- 
nition of every man. ‘That world, through which 
we are all journeying, abounds in the sign-posts of 
mortality ; and many is the passing funeral which 
obtrudes this lesson upon our eyes ; and many are 
the notes of that funeral bell which tolls it upon 
our hearing ;—and well may the old, when they 
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think of a former generation, levelled and taken off 
by the hand of death, learn how sure it is, that the 
living and busy society around them will at length 
be swept away ;—and even to the young, and those 
the likeliest of us all, does death hang out its 
memorials, and gives them to know that it wields an 
indiscriminating arm ;—and even from those whom 
it spares the longest, and comes to the last, may 
we learn how short a process of arithmetic it is 
which conducts every one of us to our latter end, 
—and thus, through all the possible avenues of 
sense, and experience, and feeling, do such intima- 
tions multiply upon us, and these so plain and so 
powerful, and ever and anon recurring with such 
pathos and in such frequency, that, but to those 
who are sunk in idiotism, is it a lesson read and 
recognised of all men. Nor is there a living man 
who does not know, that the march of our actual 
generation is but one vast progressive movement 
to the grave. Itis not the acquirement of new 
truths, but the right use and consideration of old | 
ones, which constitutes wisdom. It is. not the 
discovery of what was before unknown, which sig- 
nalizes the wise man above his fellows. It is the 
right and the rational application of what they 
know as well as he, but which they do not reflect 
upon, and do not proceed upon ashe. It is not 
the man who outpeers his acquaintances in intel- 
lectual wealth, neither is it the man who outdoes 
them in homebred sagacity—it is neither the one 
nor the other, who, in the best, and most significant 
sense of the term, is the manof wisdom. It is he, 
who acts upon the sureness of that which is sure. 
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It ishe, who proceeds upon the reality of that which 
is real. It is he, who feels greatness of desire 
after that which is great, and smallness of desire 
after that which is small, and shapes his doings to 
the actual dimensions of every objeet which is pre- 
sented to his understanding. And neither is it 
necessary that, in respect of understanding, he 
shouldhave acapacity for more than truths which are 
familiar to all, and are acknowledged of all. He 
has not to go in quest of strange or distant novelties, 
but only to trace to its right purpose that which is 
near to him, and within reach of every man. In 
a word, he has not to learn that which is known 
only to a few, he has only to consider that which 
is known to ‘all. “O that they were wise, that 
they understood this, that they would consider 
their latter end!” He has not to be taught the 
number of his days, but taught so to number them, 
as to apply his heart unto wisdom. 

He is not in the soundest physical condition, 
who lives on the high-wrought delicacies of an 
artificial and expensive preparation; but he, the 
organs of whose bodily constitution are best suited 
to the bread and the water, and the universal 
aliments which nature has provided for the healthful 
sustenance of her children. And he is neither in 
the best spiritual, nor even in the best intellectual 
condition, the faculties of whose soul are ever on 
the stretch after lofty and recondite doctrine, or 
its appetite for knowledge pre-occupied with various 
and exquisite speculation—but he, who thrives on 
the daily nourishment of such truth as is familiar 
to all_-he, whose clear and vigorous eye admits 
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most copiously of that light, which is poured around 
the orbit—he, the food of whose understanding is 
that common food which is most abundant, and 
would also be most salutary, but for the common 
disease that overspreads the families of our species 
—he who, with no taste, and no capacity for what 
is remote or ingenious, rightly comprehends the 
truth that is at hand, and goes not beyond the 
simple elements of being in any of his mental 
exercises, but who, if right in these, has reached 
a wisdom which philosophy cannot reach, and who, | 
if sound in his practical estimate of what is due to 
Time, and what is due to Eternity, is a man of 
nobler aims, and far more solid and exalted wisdom, 
than science can induce upon any of its votaries. 
He lives not upon the niceties, but upon the staple 
of spiritual fare, and his spiritual frame is thereby 
upheld in strength and in prosperity ; and in the 
plain certainties of the coming death, and the 
coming judgment, does he walk in a way more 
truly elevated, than that which is trodden by any - 
son of literary ambition: and hence the impress 
of dignity and wisdom which we have seen to sit 
on the aspect of him, who, the father of a cottage 
family, has no respite from toil but Sabbath, and no 
reading but his much-read Bible, and that author- 
ship, of old and humble piety, which lies in little 
roum upon his shelves. ‘To learn discriminatively 
and justly what wisdom is, you have just to place 
the most brilliant and accomplished philosopher 
by the ‘side of this venerable sage of Christianity. 
The one knows much, but his is a knowledge which 
terminates in itself. The other knows litile, but 
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his is a knowledge which is turned to the purpose 
of his guidance here, and of his provision for 
eternity hereafter. Wisdom is not bare knowledge. 
It is know:edge directed to its best and fittest, 
and most productive application. ‘hus it is, that 
there may be much knowledge without wisdom, 
and there may be much wisdom withlittle knowledge. 
It is not he who knows most, who is most wise, 
but he, who uses aright that which is known and 
familiar to all men. For, let it be observed, that 
it is with spiritual as with natural food. ‘lhe 
most useful ingredients of it are the most abundant. 
Men may refuse to partake of them, and starve 
and die, and thus become, what the majority of 
our species actually are—dead in trespasses and 
sins. ‘lo bring a man alive again from the ap- 
parent death of nature, we never think of wooing 
back the departed senses by the offer of luxuries. 
But we admit a supply of air, and try if he can ~ 
breathe in this universal element; and make use of 
cold water, which is to be had in every dwelling- 
place; and ply his taste with some simple prepara- 
tion; and could we restore him to the common 
enjoyment of these very commonest articles, we 
would be satisfied. And so it is in the case of 
spiritual torpor. ‘To call it back to sensibility, 
we would never think of elaborate demonstration. 
But we would ring into our patient’s ear the mes- 
sage of death, which every body knows, but few 
know with application. We would try to awaken 
his inner man, by the tidings of its immortality, 
which all profess to have faith in, while scarcely 
any human being lives under the power of it. We 
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would sound the trump of alarm, and loudly speak 
of an angry God and a coming vengeance, notes 
as familiar to his hearing as is that of the wind of 
heaven which blows over him, while, in their terror 
and in their urgency, they are as unfelt by the 
soul, as if its ears of communication with a human 
voice were altogether closed. We would dea 
forth upon him the simplicities of the gospel—and 
tell of sin and of the Sacrifice—intimations which 
may be as readily taken up by the peasant as by 
the philosopher—but which, until roused from their 
carnal lethargy, are alike unheeded by them both. 
To recall them from such a paralysis as this, we 
would not ply them with that which is severe and 
elaborate, but would, if possible, quicken and revive 
them by that which is elementary. And not he 
who is led on by argument to that which is remote, 
but he who receives the touch of a quickening 
influence from that, the certainty of which is obvious 
to all, while the sense of it is nearly unfelt by all— 
he it is who hath attained the only true under- 
- standing—he it is who is wise unto salvation. 

We cannot but perceive, how, while the doc- 
trines of our faith are plain, in opposition to what is 
recondite, not requiring, like the difficulties of 
science, a prolonged and strenuous investigation— 
yet still, plain as they are, they need the influence 
of the Spirit for the true understanding of them, 
just as a dead body needs the ‘touch of some 
miraculous personage, ere it can breathe the all- 
encompassing atmosphere, or use the universal 
elements, or be sustained by the common bounties 
of nature. And so ofthe soul. It is not by con- 
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ducting it through any lengthened, or logical 
demonstration of the schools, that we restore it to 
that intelligence, the possession of which assures the 
possessor of life everlasting. It is by visiting it with 
the manifestation of certain great and impending, 
but withal simple realities. The wisdom which is 
thus gotten, is altogether distinct from the wisdom 
of philosophy—hidden in fact from many such wise, 
and many such prudent, and revealed unto babes. 

Let us just look to the practical habit of nature, 
and see that, in the face of the clearest and plainest 
arithmetic, it gives a superiority to the present over 
the future world, and then may we acknowledge, 
that if it be needful to heal the diseased eyes of the 
blind, ere they can see of the common light, or to 
heal the diseased lungs of the consumptive, ere they 
can breathe aright of the common air, or to heal the 
diseased constitution of the sickly, ere they can 
turn into aliment the common food of all men,—so 
is it equally needful that a physician’s hand be laid 
upon our diseased spirits, ere they be nourished by 
truths so palpable, as that eternity is greater‘than 
time, and the enjoyment of God in heaven, greater 
than that of all those earthly blessings which he 
causes to descend on our fleeting pilgrimage. 

We know not on whom it is, that the burden of 
this sore disease still lies, in all its native aggrava- 
tion, or from whom it has been taken away. We 
can only address our admonitions to the reader at 
a venture. It is like the shooting of an arrow 
among a multitude, when who knows what 
individual will be struck by it? It is under the 
declaration of the truth, that a child of darkness 

VOL. XIII. M 
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becomes a child and a disciple of light. But ever 
the same truth which awakens the former, is the 
very truth which needs to be repeated, again and 
again, in the hearing of the latter, to keep him 
awake. The pure mind must be stirred up in the 
way of remembrance. nd it is not enough that 
truth be received at the first; in the language of 
the Bible, it must also be considered. ‘The food 
which is taken in is of no use, unless, by a diges- 
tive process, it be turned into aliment. ‘Truth is 
the food of the soul. We receive it by faith. But 
if we keep it not in memory, we, in the words of 
the apostle, have believed in vain. The shortness 
of life, and the certainty of its approaching extine- 
tion, may come upon the spirit in a powerful, but 
momentary visitation. ‘This gleam of light must 
be brightened, and sustained, and perpetuated. 
It must be kept alive amid the shock of many rude 
and adverse elements. It must shine as a lamp 
upon all our paths. The converse of this world’s 
companies should not darken it. The heat and 


the hurry of our daily business should not stifle it. — 


That sorrow which worketh death, should not 
swallow it up into the oblivion of our immortality, 
nor should the still more dangerous gale of pre- 
sperity blow this pure and sacred flame into utter 
annihilation. Itis not enough that we acknowledge 
the truth at stated times; we must give earnest 
heed to it, lest at any time we should let it Slip: 


It is not enough that we should know our latter’ 


end—nor has our understanding of this been 


advanced into true wisdom, till it be our care and 


our habit to consider our latter end. 


- 


— 
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The practical habit of our souls ought to be a 
habit of anticipation, and of anticipation reaching 
even unto death, and to the immortality which lies 
beyond it. A realizing sense of what that is, 
which a coming futurity is to bring with speed, 
and perhaps with suddenness, to our doors, would 
change the habit and posture of the soul altogether. 
Could we only figure to our imaginations the ebb- 
ing, and the quivering, and the agony of. death, 
and then charge ourselves with the certainty that 
death is coming,—could we be ever looking on- 
wards to the day when the last trumpet shall call 
us from our graves to the judgment-seat, and give 
a settled home in our bosoms to the truth of this 
awful revelation, that judgment is coming,—could 
we carry our frequent and daily thoughts to the 
margin of eternity, and, after contrasting the 
delight and the dreariness of its two immeasurable 
regions, with the interests of that short-lived day 
which separates the morning from the evening of 
our existence in the world, consider how surely, 
on the rapid wing of succession, eternity is coming, 
——and simple as these ponderings-are, let them 
just enter with the power which they ought, and 
in the new complexion which they cast on all that 
is intermediate between us and eternity, and they 
will both give us other minds, and make other men 
of us. ‘These truths are plain enough for the 
peasant—but there is in them a challenging autho- 
rity, which reaches even unto the prince. ‘They 
are fit for the homeliest understandings. Yet 
homely as they are, may they be offered to men of 
all ranks, and all classes in society, and they do 
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look hard upon the pursuits of our existing gene- 
ration. With so mighty an instrument of demon- 
stration, as the calculus of those months that will 
soon pass away, and of those years that are so 
easily summed up, do we bring the lesson of our 
mortality to bear upon them. And be they the 
children of wealth, resting their security on 
that corruptible foundation, of which gold and 
silver are the materials,—or be they children of 
poverty, who think that they have lost their all, 
because, without a portion in time, they have cast 
eternity, as a thing of worthlessness, away from 
them,—or, in a word, be their condition what it 
may, let them be of that innumerable multitude 
who use the world not as aroad, but as a residence, 
—we tell them that they are carnally-minded, and 
if not arrested on the way, they are fast posting to 
that death which is the doom of all who are so. 
Awaken, awaken, from these manifold delusions 
by which nature is encompassed !—and seek to. 
be spiritually-minded, that you may have life and _ 
peace, 
So closely allied is the consideration of our latter 
end with the very essence of wisdom, that we know 
not alikelier expedient for shutting us up, and that 
immediately, unto Christ—unto Him, who is called 
the wisdom of God as well as the power of God— 
unto Him, in comparison of the excelleney of whose 
knowledge all was but loss, in the estimation of the 
apostle ; insomuch, that he determined to know no- 
thing save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. What is 
it that makes us tarry in the great work of seeking a - 
secure righteousness before God? It is because. 
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we feel secure enough in the mean time with the 
possession of health, and the enjoyment of a warm 
and well-sheltered home, and the engrossments of 
business, and the delights of a gay, and pleasing, 
and varied companionship. These, mixed up 
with a tolerable sense of our own decencies, and 
our own duties, serve altogether to make us easy 
in this evil world, and to keep off from our imagi- 
nations all that can give dread or disturbance in 
the thought of another world. The truth is, that 
in these circumstances, and with these feelings, 
the question, ‘“‘ Wherewithal shall I appear before 
God?” is never seriously entertained. It does 
not come upon the mind with the urgency of a 
matter in hand,—and, in reference tothe undoubted 
fact, that the most earthly men are also the most 
inimical to that doctrine which affirms the ground 
of our evangelical acceptance before God, we believe 
the secret but substantial explanation of the whole 
matter to be, that the soul which keeps a firm hold 
upon time, is careless and thoughtless about the 
goodness of its foundation for eternity. He likes 
this world best, and if he make good a portion 
here, he will not trouble himself with any nice or 
scrupulous examination of what that is, which makes 
the best title-deed for an inheritance hereafter. 
And this will explain a fact which we think must 
-be familiar to many—the very summary process 
upon which a man of the world comes to his easy 
and agreeable conclusion on the question of his 
eternity—the very comfortable balance which he 
strikes between his good points and his bad ones-— 
so as to set aside all his sins from the final result 
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of this computation, and bring into view nothing 
but his humanities and his virtues, on which to 
rear a confidence before God. It is not by fully 
tracing, but, in the language of parliament, by 
blinking the question, that he comes to a deliver- 
ance which is satisfying enough to his mind about 
the world at a distance, amid so much to satisfy 
him, in the visible and surrounding world with which 
he has presently todo. It makes all the difference, 
between the earnestness of our preparation to meet 
the creditor, who threatens instant diligence upon 
our person, and the creditor whose application for 
payment we can, by an act of the fancy, put off, 
and postpone to an indefinite distance away from 
us. And next time you see a thriving, prosperous, 
good-humoured man of the world evince his hatred 
of the doctrine of faith, and of all that is said about 
acceptance in Christ, and a right basis of justifica- 
tion before the eye of the Lawgiver—before you 
admit the soundness of his notions about asafe and 
sufficient passport to eternity—consider well whe- 
ther eternity be at all a matter of concern with. 
him—and whether it is not the entertainment of 
sense which gives him all his delight, and the 
business of sense which gives him all his occupation. 
Now, conceive the two elements of eternity and 
time to be so revealed to his soul, as to stand in 
their just and naked proportion before him. Con- 
ceive, that the one is seen advancing in nearnessand 
magnitude towards him, and the other as fastflitting 
into evanescence away. Conceive the scales so to 
fall from his eyes, that, through all the delusions. 
which the god of this world spreads over the surface of 
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what is present and visible, he beholds the impressive 
mockery which death stamps upon every enjoyment 
that is on this side of it; and feels, that if he fall 
short of the enjoyment which is on the other side 
of it, he is undone. Let all this be only mixed up 
with a right sense of sin and of the Saviour—and 
not one moment will intervene, ere, under the curse 
and consciousness of the one, he seeks for deliver- 
ance from the other. Let him thus be made to 
hear the footsteps of the last messenger—and he 
will feel all the urgency of a present claim and of 
a present creditor at his door ; and he will be driven 
to the necessity of a present settlement, and he will 
not be so easily set at rest about the footing upon 

which he stands. His search for securities, will — 
be the search of a man in earnest; and a real 
practical earnestness is allthat we require—assured, 
as we are, that the man who is truly seeking for a 
foundation, will not be satisfied till he finds a solid 
one; and that out of the frail materials of human 
virtue no such foundation can be formed ; and that 
an obedience, rendered without heart, and mixed up 
with all the infirmities both of forgetfulness and 
pollution, will never quiet the conscience of him 
who has at all been visited by a realizing sense of 
these things. ‘Thus it is, that to consider our latter 
end is to tread on one of the likeliest pathways to 
the Saviour. Nor do we know a more effectual 
way of being prompted forward to that place of 
refuge—where we shall find a blood to wash away 
our guilt, and a righteousness that can never fail 
us. So that, could we only demonstrate with 
power, how short-lived the period, and how totter- 
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ing the basis of all earthly enjoyments, we should 
not despair of soon finding the alarmed sinner 
within his secure resting-place, on that foundation 
which God hath laid in Zion. 

There is often, in the pencilled descriptions of 
the moralist, a kind of poetical and high-wrought 
imagery thrown around the chamber of death; and 
that, whether it be the terrors of guilt, or the 
triumphs of conscious virtue, which are conceived to 
mark this closing scene of our history m the world. 
It is well to know what the plain and experimental 
truth is, upon the subject. Inthe case of a worldly 
and alienated life, the remorse is not nearly so pun- 
gent, the apprehensions not nearly so vivid and 
terrifying, the impression of future and eternal reali- 
ties not nearly so overpowering, as we are apt to 
fancy upon such an occasion. The truth is, that as 
it was throughout the whole of his living, so it is 
generallyin dying. Heis stillengrossed with present 
and sensible things ; and there is positively nothing 
in the mere approach of dissolution that can raise up 
the ascendancy of faith, or render him less the slave . 
of sight, and of the body, than he wasbefore. There 
is the present pain, there is the present thirst, 
there is the present breathlessness; and if, amid 
the tumults of his earthly fabric giving way, and 
the last irregular movements of its deranged me- 
chanism fast drawing to their cessation, he send 
for the minister to soothe him by his prayers, even 
he forms but one of the present varieties. There 
is no actual going forth of the patient’s mind 
towards the things which are above. ‘The faith . 
which he has so long shut out, does not now force 
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its entrance into a bosom, habituated to the recep- 
tion of no other influences, than what the world, 
and the things of the world, have so long exercised 
over him. We may see torpor upon such an occa- 
sion, and call it serenity. We may witness an 
uncomplaining silence, and call it resignation. We 
may never hear one note of alarm to drop from the 
lips of the dying sufferer ; and therefore say that 
he met with Christian fortitude his end. But all 
these may meet upon a death-bed; and yet, the 
positive confidence of looking forward to heaven as 
a home, a positive rejoicing in the hope of the 
glory of God, a believing, and a knowing, that 
*“‘when the earthly house of this tabernacle is 
dissolved, they shall have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
may never enter his bosom. There may be the 
peacefulness of insensibility, even while the life of 
him who has been a stranger to the faith of the 
gospel is waning to its extinction—but a peace 
mixed up with the elevation of such prospects as 
these, is never felt, apart from the thought of 
Christ as “the Lord our righteousness.” It is 
altogether a romance to talk of such anticipations 
of triumph, to him who looks back upon his own 
obedience, and then looks forward to his rightful 
and his challenged reward. If we want our dying 
hour to have the radiance of heaven’s gate thrown 
over it—if we want, amid the failure of expiring 
nature, to have some firm footing, on which we 
might strongly and securely rest; there is posi- 
tively none other, but that to which the considera- 
tion of our latter end should now be urging us 
mM 2 
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forward—and, therefore, should we call upon 
ourselves now to take up with Christ as our foun- 
dation, and to associate all our confidence in God, 
with the obedience which he has wrought, with 
the ransom which he has rendered. 

We cannot better enforce these solemn consider- 
ations on the minds of our readers, with the view 
of shutting them up to the faith that is in Christ, 
than by referring them to SHoweEr’s “ Serious 
Reflections on Time and Eternity,” and Sir 
Marrnew Hare “ On the consideration of our 
Latter End.” In SuHower’s excellent Treatise, 
they will find the serious reflections of a mind, 
which, by the habit of solemn consideration, and 
the exercise of a vigorous faith, habitually felt the 
power and the reality of those important truths, 
respecting which mankind in general maintain an 
obstinate, and almost incurable heedlessness.. 
There is scarcely any form of words, or any mode 
of computation, or any poimt of contrast, which 
he has not employed, to give the reader a vivid © 
and substantive impression of the littleness of 
Time, and the greatness of Eternity. The truths 
on which he insists, are truths of the plainest and 
most elementary kind; but thoroughly aware that 
the practical consideration of them constitutes the 
essence of true wisdom, he endeavours, by the 
most forcible arguments, and the most touching 
appeals, and the most persuasive earnestness, to 
arrest mankind in their career of thoughtlessness 
and unconcern, and to turn their resolute and sus- 
tained attention to the consideration of their latter 
end, and so to number their days, that they may 
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apply their hearts to that highest of all wisdom— 
a preparation for the coming eternity; and with 
the real and tender solicitude of men in earnest, 
lay to heart those things which pertain to their 
everlasting peace, ere time be hid from their eyes. 
The ‘‘ Consideration of our Latter End,” and 
the other kindred pieces of Sir Marrnzw Hatz, 
are not only marked by the same solemn earnest- 
ness, but possess all that graphic power of thought, 
and depth of experimental feeling, which charac- 
terize the writings of this extraordinary man. The 
character and writings of this great and good man 
have already been adverted to ina former Essay in 
this series of “‘ Select Christian Authors,”* which 
precludes the necessity of our entering into any . 
farther exposition of them. But we cannot help 
observing, that if Sir Marruew Haz, whose 
genius and learning rendered him one of the most 
distinguished ornaments of his age, and whose cha-- 
racter and wisdom still associate him in England’s 
best remembrances, with the noblest of her worthies, 
counted it a wisdom superior to all human learning, 
to consider his latter end—and if, amidst the nu- 
merous and important avocations of that high 
official station which he occupied, rendered still 
more arduous and difficult, by the anarchy and 
confusion of that revolutionary period in which he 
lived, this good man was not unmindful to address 
those monitory lessons to his countrymen, which we 
now present anew, as salutary admonitions to the 


* Judge Hale on the Knowledge of Christ Crucified, and other 
Divine Contemplations, with an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. 
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present generation,—then have we a testimony to 
the worth and surpassing excellence of this wisdom, 
above all the acquisitions of science and philosophy, 
which cannot be disregarded, without incurring 
the imputation of folly. Science and human learning 
we hold in high estimation, and let them be diffused 
throughout every corner of our land; but what we 
affirm is, that they do not meet the necessities of 
man’s moral constitution. The man of .science 
may be rich in all these acquisitions, and yet be 
destitute of that knowledge which forms a right 
preparation for the duties of time, or a sound pre- 
paration for the glories of eternity, while the humble 
peasant, whose mind has never been illumined with 
science, may be illustrious in wisdom of a far higher 
order, and, by turning the consideration of his latter 
end to its right and practical use, may have attamed 
to that knowledge in which the apostle determined 
alone to glory, ‘‘the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
and him crucified.” 

It is the great design of such a consideration, to 
lead us to that. gospel which is freely offered to 
all. But though the gospel be offered freely, it 
only becomes ours by our receiving it freely ; and 
seldom is it so received by him who, after being 
laid on the bed of his last sickness, has still a 
Saviour to seek, instead of a Saviour to enjoy. 
The evil heart of unbelief, which he has cherished 
through life, cleaves to him, and keeps its hold till 
the last hour of it; and, therefore, never does the 
mind entertain a delusion more ruinous, never is 
eternity placed on a more desperate stake, than by ~ 
those who put away from them now the offers of 
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salvation, and think that then they shall have it for 
the taking. It is the part, then, of all to look 
forthwith and earnestly to the Saviour—to con- 
template him in his revealed offices—to make a 
real and intelligent work of closing with him—to 
receive him as their atonement—to render alle- 
giance to him as their Lord and their Proprietor— 
and submit themselves unto Him, that he might 
rule in them by his Spirit, and over them by his 
Law. Whether they be the unconverted, who 
have yet to lay hold of Christ, or the already con- 
verted, whose business it is to keep that hold— 
we know not how the consideration of their latter 
end can be turned more substantially to the pur- 
poses of wisdom and of true understanding, than 
by leading them supremely to prize, and immedi- 
ately to acquire, that knowledge of Jesus Christ 
our Lord, which is life everlasting. 
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‘Tuer are several ways in which a man, who 
practises the art of divination, might try to make 
good his pretensions to this supernatural endow- 
ment. He might do so by attempting to pronounce 
on the kind and the quantity of money which I 
have about my person. He might pass a confident. 
utterance on a matter that is hidden from every. 
human eye but my own, even on the number and 
the character of those pieces of coin which I am 
carrying about with me,—and this description of 
his may be rigidly true, in all its varied particulars, 
—and at different times may he make distinct and 
repeated trials of the same kind, and succeed in 
every one of them. And surely it is conceivable, 
that these examples of an unfailing coincidence, 
between what he says, and what I myself know of 
the subject, may be so striking, and so multiplied, 
andso obviously free of all the symptoms and all the . 
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preparations of jugglery, as to leave upon my mind, 
not merely a firm, but also a most just and rational 
conviction, that the man is what he pretends to be; 
that there is a reach of discernment about him, 
beyond all that is known of the powers or the 
principles of nature ; that in fact, he has established 
himself to be a miraculous personage, and by evi- 
dence, too, of such a kind, as, with a man of sober. 
and enlightened judgment, might be altogether 
irresistible. 

Now, it is to be remarked of such evidence, that, 
in the main strength of it, and in the proper and 
original impression of it, it is addressed exclusively 
to myself. I may make known to others the whole 
history of this wonderful transaction. I may 
report to them all the cases of successful divination 
which have been accomplished upon me. But 
still the evidence of these cases has to pass through 
the intervening medium of my testimony. Before 
that others can feel the same power of evidence 
with myself, they must be made to undergo the 
same treatment; or the same divination must be 
practised successively and individually upon each 
of them. They may choose to discredit my testi- 
mony. ‘They may distrust my powers of memory 
and observation. They may suspect a collusion 
between me and an artful pretender. ‘They may 
look upon me as a man either of dishonest purpose, 
or of diseased imagination. They may muster up 
a thousand possibilities, to ward away from them 
a conviction, which I know and am assured to be 
a just one, And thus it is that I may, on the one 
hand, be surrounded by the incredulity of all my 
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fellows, and I may be assailed, in every direction, 
by the imputations of falsehood or fanaticism; and 
yet, with the personal access I have had to an 
evidence to which none of my acquaintances have 
been admitted, and with a proper confidence in the 
soundness of my own recollections, and with the 
sense of a single-minded integrity throughout the 
whole of this business, I may, on the other hand, 
though accosted at every turn by the ridicule and 
the reproaches of my acquaintances, be fully 
warranted to place my immoveable confidence in 
him with whom I have held the intercourse of all 
these intimate and peculiar communications. 

But let us now vary the supposition, and con- 
ceive that our extraordinary personage embarks 
his pretensions on another and a higher species of 
divination ; that, instead of attempting to divine 
the money which is in my pocket, he attempts to 
divine the thoughts which are in my heart; that, 
laying claim to the wondrous prerogative of super- 
naturally knowing what is in man, he offers to 
scrutinize my mind, and to read to me the varied — 
characters which, in the shape of opinion, and 
desire, and ruling passion, and prevailing infirmity 
of temper, stand engraven in its chamber of imagery; 
that he unfolds to me the workings of my own soul, 
and lays before me a picture of the inner man, that 
can be vividly recognised by the eye of my own 
conscience ; that he proves to me, how this little 
world of self, with all its affections and its tenden- 
cies, which stand so hidden from general observa- 
tion, by a thick and an impalpable veil, is altoge-' 
ther naked and open before him; that he makes 
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me perceive, by his insight into the thoughts and 
intents of my heart, how he is indeed a most skilful 
and a most enlightened discerner; that, by his 
piercing inspection into the secrecies of my bosom, 
he can so divide asunder my soul and spirit, as to 
make every one of them manifest in his sight. Why, 
is it not conceivable, that in this way, too, there 
may be multiplied upon me the instances of a 
penetration far above the powers of humanity ; 
that every new case of such a divination may serve 
to strengthen my confidence in him who performs 
it; and that, at length, I may be so overpowered 
by the evidence which he thus brings to bear upon 
me, as to give my full consent to all his pretensions, 
and to embark my every prospect, and my every 
determination, on his authority, as a messenger 
from God? 

And yet, when I do so, I do it upon the strength 
ofevidence, directed individually tomyself. Icannot 
make another man the partaker of this evidence. 
I cannot possibly put him upon that station of 
advantage which I occupy. I cannot translate 
into his bosom my own direct and immediate con- 
sciousness of the movements which are going on in 
my bosom; nor can I furnish him with a window of 
observation, through which he may note the coinci- 
dence between those divinations which have been 
attempted on my mind, and my mind, which is the 
subjectof these divinations. Iamthe only manliving 
who canbe made directly to perceive this coincidence, 
and to me exclusively and appropriately belongs the — 
main strength of the evidence that is founded upon 
it. There lies an impassable barrier between me 
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and my next door neighbour, in virtue of which I ~ 
find it impossible to make a full or an adequate 
communication of this evidence to him. ‘There 
may be divinations conceived, where the subject of 
them is equally accessible to all men. But the 
peculiarity of the divination that I am now insisting 
on, is, that the subject of it is accessible only to 
the individual on whom it is practised. Ere my 
neighbour can possess the evidence which it affords, 
he must be made the subject of a distinct divina~ 
tion. Before this takes place, he has nothing to 
rest upon but my testimony, which he may reject 
as false, or which he may deride as fanciful, or 
which he may utterly despise, as symptomatic of 
folly and of superstitious weakness. Still, how- 
ever, in the face of all this, I may obstinately 
adhere to my own conviction, and_be right in doing 
so. My contemptuous neighbour has no access 
to the materials upon which my judgment is found- 
ed. He cannot bring himself into a state of con-. 
tiguity with my mind, nor obtain such a view of 
its workings, as to see how good the evidence is 
that I have for my conviction; nor, until he has 
forced his way within the penetralia of the. inner 
chamber, will I, with a right sense of my integrity, 
and a right confidence in my judgment, hold him 
entitled to pronounce it a bad evidence. I alone 
have access to the depositions of my own con- 
sciousness. And Ihave faith in theirveracity. And 
I can judge of the accordancy between them, and 
“the divinations of the man who calls himself a pro- 
phet. And I may see it to be an accordancy so 
close, and so minutely variegated, and so often 
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exemplified, and so sustained throughout all the 
successions of my experience and my history, that, 
believing it to be miraculous, [ may say, and say 
with justness, that surely God is in him of a truth. 
And thus may I exhibit, not merely an inflexible, 
but a sound and philosophically consistent faith, 
even in circumstances where, abandoned by the 
sympathy of all my fellows, I am traduced as a 
hypocrite, or reviled as an enthusiast. 

There is something to confirm all this in Scrip- 
ture history. Our Saviour, in the course of His 
conversation with the woman of Samaria, achieved 
upon her a work of divination. He read to her a 
passage out of her present and her by-gone history ; 
and she was sofar impressed with the circumstance, 
as to say, ‘‘ Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet.” 
She repeated the circumstance to her countrymen; 
anditisrecorded, that some of them bore suchrespect 
to her testimony, that they believed on Jesus, “ for 
the saying of the woman, which testified, He told 
me all that ever I did.” But though some, not 
all; for it is further said, that ‘‘many more believed 
because of his own word.” ‘True, it is not said 
that this word carried the same kind of evidence to 
them, that it did to the woman of Samaria. It is 
not said, that, disbelieving her testimony, they were 
at length made to believe, by means of a similar 
divination practised uponthemselves. Butwemay, 
at least, gather from the passage, that the evidence 
on which their faith rested did not lie in any external 
miracle. This is not what they alleged asthe ground 
of their faith. But they “said to the woman, Now 
_we believe, not because of thy saying ; for we have 
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heard him ourselves, and know that this is deed 
the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 

But any deficiency of information in this passage, 
is amply made up in other passages. The miracle 
of tongues, for mstance, held out to the notice of 
the world, by the first teachers of Christianity, 
should have compelled the attention of all whom 
they addressed, to the subject-matter of their 
testimony. A few moments of serious and candid 
examination, would have convinced them of such 
a reality in this exhibition, as entitled the first 
preachers of the gospel to a further and a respectful 
hearing. But there were many in those days who 
wanted this seriousness and this candour ; and they 
passed a rejectionsosummary upon the message that 
was proposed, that they would not even listen to 
the terms of it; and they put it away from them 
at the very threshold of its earliest intimations ; and 
we are, accordingly, told by the apostle, that the 
gift of tongues, instead of exciting their inquiry, - 
excited their ridicule, insomuch, that they pro- 
nounced those who exercised it, to be mad; and we 
also read of certain despisers, who, upon the very 
same exhibition, said, mocking, that ‘‘ these men 
are full of new wine ;” and thus it is that they 
persisted im their unbelief, and wondered, and 
perished. Now, the way in which we understand 
the gift of tongues to have been a sign unto them, 
is, that it sealed their condemnation. It convicted 
them of a dishonest partiality on the side of false- 
hood. It made the gospel the savour of death 
unto death unto them. The sign of tongues was 
a sign which they spake against; and this wilful, 
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perverse, unfair, and, at all hazards, determined 
opposition, drew upon them the fulfilment of such 
sayings, as, that unless those works had been done 
among them which had never been done before, 
they had not had sin; and that it would be more 
tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of 
judgment, than for those who witnessed such 
miracles, but who so loved the darkness rather 
than the light, as to resist the impression of them. 

Thus much for those who believed not. Andas 
to those who believed, it does not appear to us that 
it was the miracle of tongues, or indeed any exter~ 
nal miracle whatever, which wrought in them the 
saving faith of the New Testament. <A previous 
miracle might, in many cases, have been the instru- 
ment by which their attention was gamed: but we 
think that the evidence upon which their conversion 
hinged, beamed upon their minds from the subject- 
matter of the testimony. It wasin the act of listen- 
ing to what is called the prophecy, or, (taking this 
term according to its undoubted sense in many 
passages of Scripture,) it was in the act of listening 
to the exposition of Christian doctrine, that they 
felt the impression of that evidence which we have 
already insisted on—even the evidence of such a 
divination as, was beyond all that could be accom-~ 
plished by the sagacity of man. The truth of what 
the apostles told them was made manifest to their 
consciences. What their Christian teachers said 
they were, they felt themselves to be; and they 
’ recognised the coincidence, and they were arrested 
by it. They gave them credit for a supernatural 
commission, when they discerned such a reach of 
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penetration into the secrecy of their bosoms, as they 
judged to be supernatural. And the evidence they 
thus obtained, was not diluted by its transmission 
upon a vehicle of testimony, from the experience of 
one man to the hearing of another man. All who 
believed shared in the same experience. ach of 
them was made the subject of a separate divination. 
Each carried home the word spoken, and found it 
totally with all that he perceived of his own 
character. The evidence came with the whole 
force of its powerful and primitive impression upon 
every conscience. And we think that nothing 
more needs to be said, in order to understand the 
kind of influence by which, when the first teachers 
prophesied, or expounded their message and their 
doctrine, ‘‘and there came in one that believed 
not, or one unlearned, he was convinced of all, 
he was judged of all: and thus were the secrets of 
his heart made manifest; and so, falling down on 
his face, ue worshipped God, and reported that _ 
God was in them of a truth.” 

But these gifted teachers of our faith not only 
spoke to the men of their own age, they also 
wrote for the men of other ages. ‘They have left 
behind them an enduring memorial of their doctrine 
and their testimony. They have graven it on an 
imperishable record; and we know not a more 
deeply interesting question, within the whole com- 
pass of Theology, than—Whether, while the word 
of the apostles is thus transmitted by writing, the 
evidence which lay in that word at its first and its 
oral delivery, is transmitted along with it to 
succeeding generations? May we, in the reading 
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of that word, gather the same evidence for its truth, 
which the unbelievers, and the unlearned in the 
apostolic age, did in the hearing of it? In one 
short sentence, Has this evidence descended? Has 
it been actually translated into the pages of the 
Bible? Does this book stand to us in the place 
of its human composers, who have long ere now 
been consigned to the silence of the grave? Can 
it do by itself now, what they personally, and of 
themselves, did then? Can it evince such a power 
of divination into the secrecies of the heart, as to 
bear, upon its own forehead, the attestation of God 
being in it of a truth? An unlettered man of the 
present day, knows nothing of its external evidence. 
He is an utter stranger to the erudition and the 
history of the eighteen hundred years which have 
elapsed, since the first promulgation of Christianity 
in the world. It is all a dark and an unknown 
interval to him. Nor can he fetch a single argu- 
ment, for the establishment of his faith, from across 
an abyss.which looks so obscure and so fathomless. 
Now the question is—May he fetch any such 
argument from the book itself? When, in the 
act of reading it, the word is brought nigh unto 
him, is there any thing within it by which it can 
announce its own authority, and hold out, to a 
simple and untaught reader, the light of its own 
evidence? Does the word written inherit all the 
powers of the word spoken? Does there emanate 
from the doctrine, as recorded by the apostles, that 
virtue to arrest, and to carry the conviction, which 
actually did emanate from the same doctrine, as 
told by the apostles? Insomuch, that the Bible 
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shall be not merely the messenger of its own con- 
tents, but shall also be the messenger of its own 
credentials; that wherever it goes, it shall bear 
abroad with it the legible and the satisfying inserip- 
tion of its own truth; that by the light which beams 
from its pages, it shall make known the celestial 
character which it wears, and the celestial origin 
from which it sprung; that it shall emit, upon every 
side of it, the lesson of its rightful authority; and ~ 
that, though it borrow not one particle of aid from 
the skill and the scholarship of its controversial 
defenders, it shall be able to speak for itself, to 
find its way even among the humblest of our 
cottages, to reclaim, and to convince, and to 
enlighten their darkest population, and to put the 
stamp of a sound and aclear intelligence on all the 
discipleship which it earns among them. 

We do not see how we could have abridged our 
observations at any former point of this argument ; 
and, after all, have we only arrived on the margin 
of a vast and untrodden field, and feel ourselves 
placed on the mere threshold of a subject far too 
big and too unwieldy for the present Essay. We 
will not attempt the impossibility of entertaming 
the question we have just now started, in such a 
way as to meet the every doubt, and to pursue the 
every illustration, and at length to bestow upon our 
argument its complete and conclusive establishment. 
We firmly believe, that there is no one position in 
Theology, which can be more strongly and more 
philosophically sustained, than the self-evidencing 
power of the Bible. For a full and satisfactory 
exposition of this subject, we must refer our readers 
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to Dr Owen’s Treatise, in the present Volume, 
*¢ On the Self-Evidencing Light and Power of the 
Scriptures,” and all we shall do, at present, is just 
to bring forward as much, in the way of remark, 
as we have room for, on the important point which 
has been suggested. 

When this evidence first dawns on the mind of 
an inquirer, there is one striking point of accordancy 
which generally offers itself to his contemplation ; 
even that accordancy which subsists between the 
inward experience of his own heart, and the out- 
ward description of it that is laid before him in the 
Bible; and is, in fact, like the exact correspondence 
which obtains between the cipher and the thing to 
be deciphered. ‘There is no one announcement 
which the Bible maintains more steadily, and which 
it keeps by more perseveringly, and which, in 
opposition to all the wisdom of this world, and to 
all the delusion and vanity of the people who live 
m it, is it ever holding forth more fearlessly, and 
more unrelentingly, than the utter alienation and 
worthlessness of man in reference to God. It 
makes the entire corruption of our species the 
basis of its system. It never either questions or 
qualifies this position ; but takes it up, and proceeds 
upon it; and we recognise it at every turn as the 
great and the pervading element of Christianity. 
And when a man, unwarped from all the influences 
by which he has hitherto been blinded, looks 
inwardly upon himself, and perceives that it is 
really so,—when enabled to pierce his. way through 
all those plausibilities of character which have 
hitherto lulled him into a deceitful security, he is” 
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made to see how utterly devoid he is of what may 
be called the main or the elemental principle of 
righteousness, even a principle of allegiance to 
God,—when it becomes evident to him, that at the 
very moment that the virtues of instinct or of natural 
endowment, throw a lustre of moral accomplish- 
ment around him, and draw upon his person the 
eye and the homage of society, he is neither thinking 
of the God who made him, nor making His will the 
standard of obedience ; but, with the full bent of 
his affections to the creature rather than to the 
Creator, he is in fact making the world that divinity 
to which he renders the incense of a perpetual 
offering ; and withholding his heart from Him who 
claims the ascendancy over all its desires, and 
giving it up in unreserved devotedness to the idols 
of sense and of time. Why, when he thinks of 
this as the very turning point of the controversy 
between God and His creatures; that to do this 
is to trample on the authority of the first and the 
greatest commandment; that let him be kind or 
amiable, or generous or upright, there is that 
universal attribute of the carnal mind, even enmity 
against God, which spreads itself over the whole 
system of his feelings, and deeply infuses the very 
best of them with the guilt and the malignity of sin, 
—when he contrasts his forgetfulness of God, and 
his utter indifference to God, with the weight of 
those unnumbered obligations that he owes to Him 
who called him into being, and who enriched him 
with all his faculties, and who gives him every 
breath, and whose right hand upholds him con- 
tinually,—when thus enabled to descry, through 
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the mists of a pride that is now mortified, and the 
false brilliancies of an imagination that is now 
arrested, how, with a heart withheld from God, he 
in fact has been carrying about with him, from the 
first infancy of his recollection, the very seed and 
principle of rebellion against his Maker,—when he 
comes tosee allthis, and, furthermore, to see how the 
same lesson, which his now enlightened experience 
is reading to. him, in characters so distinct and so 
vigorous in his own person, stands engraven as 
vigorously and as distinctly on the record of 
Scripture ; how the very thing has all along been 
most firmly, and in the face of this world’s resis- 
tance, stated in his Bible, which is now opening 
upon his conviction, from the clearer view that he 
now takes of the lineaments of his own heart. Is 
it, after all this, to be looked at as a mystery, that 
he should proffer his respect to a volume which 
tells him what no other volume ever told him, but 
which he now sees, by his own discernment, to be 
true ; that he should feel constrained towards that 
book in which he has found such an exact image of 
himself, as is not to be found within the whole range 
of human literature; or when an utterance of the 
Bible thus meets with its counterpart in his own 
bosom, and it be an utterance which nature never 
could have prompted, because revolting to all the 
pride and to all the sagacity of nature, shall he be 
any longer suspended in doubt or in amazement, 

though so’ convinced and so judged, and with the 
secrets of his heart so made manifest, his belief 
should at length be overpowered by this and similar 
instances of such a wondrous divination ? 
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There is no room for dilating on other instances, 
or for describing the whole compass of Scripture, 
with the view of pointing out the every passage 
from which there glances, on the reader whose 
eyes have been opened, this evidence of divination. 
We cannot show how the very offer of such a 
Saviour as can alone quell the apprehensions of 
sinful nature, and makes the conscience feel at peace 
with God, is virtually in itself an act of divination 
—or how the distaste of nature for the truths of 
the gospel, a distaste asserted in the records of 
the gospel itself, forms another striking example 
of divination—or how the way in which this distaste 
is made to give place to a spiritual relish, and a 
spiritual discernment of these things, tallies with 
other verses of the Bible, and goes to swell and to 
multiply the evidences of divination—or how the 
actual revolution, felt by every believer whose 
heart is now open to the charm and the significancy 
of that whichhe at one timerecoiled from in nauseous 
antipathy, forms an argument here of a weightier 
character than that of divination. We cannot 
venture at present on so wide a field: the evidence 
is in fact too abundant for it. The number of 
verses is too great which exhibits a harmony 
between the doctrines of the Bible and the findings 
of experience. But it may at least be remarked, 
that it is an evidence out of which something may 
be gathered to meet the case of every inquirer. 
For first, if he be in a state previous to conversion, 
this evidence accumulates upon him by every state- 
ment he finds about the deadness and the darkness, . 
and the dread of his alienated bosom in reference 
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to God—and he feels it to agree with the testi- 
mony of hisown conscience—and he seesin the Bible 
the reflection of his own most intimate experience, 
as it tells him that he is living without hope and 
without God in the world, and that a moral im- 
potency has got hold of him, and that he cannot 
render, in his own strength, a spiritual obedience, 
and that there. lies upon him the utter impossibility 
of conceiving love to God, whom, without the faith 
of the New Testament, he ever will look upon as 
a distant and inaccessible Lawgiver. Andsecondly, 
if he be on the eve of conversion, he finds out other 
points of accordancy. He looks at the gospel, 
and sees there what he can see no where else—a 
something to tranquillize the fears of guilt, to meet 
its necessities, to bring the simner, who by nature 
stands afar off, near unto God—and as he feels 
this wondrous virtue of the peace-speaking blood, 
he-believes that an application so suitable to man, 
could only proceed from Him who knew what was 
inman. And, finally, if he be already converted, 
this evidence strengthens upon him every day; and 
pours a growing light upon his path ; and when he 
looks at his Bible, he sees that it contains within 
its pages an exact transcript of his own feelings and 
his own exercises; and as he looks at his own heart 
he sees the intimations of the Bible realized upon 
all its movements; and the points of accordancy 
between the outward die and the inward mould, 
he perceives to be far too minute and manifold and 
inserutable to have been divined by the sagacity of 
man—and the conviction meets upon him with every 
new step in the progress of his history—and just 
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- as the Christians of old believed that God was in 
the apostles of a truth, so does a Christian of this 
day believe that God is in the Bible, which the 
apostles have left behind them—and to the truth 
of this belief, all the thoughts, and all the transac- 
tions of his inner man, lend their testimony—as he 
feels within himself the conflict of two opposing 
principles, and the habitual prevalence of one of 
them ; or as he feels within himself the faith which 
worketh by love, and the love which yieldeth obed- 
ience; or as he feels within himself the process of 
sanctification ; or as he feels within himself the 
peace and the joy, and the spirit of adoption, which 
sounds to the world an unintelligible mystery ; or, 
as he finds on his own person the fulfilment of 
prayer, and the fruits of the Spirit, and a growing 
conformity to the example of Christ, and a growing 
meetness for the inheritance of a blissful eternity. 

But we will not oppress ourselves with the mag- 
nitude of this argument, by attempting to dispose 
of it, in all its parts, and in all its illustrations, — 
within the compass of an Essay ; and we shall close . 
this part of our argument by the three following 
remarks :— 

1. This argument, so far from precluding the 
testimony of the Spirit, is the very argument which 
the Spirit brings before us in the exercise of his 
legitimate functions. He tells us of nothing that 
is out of the field of revelation, or out of the field 
of human experience. The telescope doesnot add — 
a single character to the distant landscape, but 
brings home to our discernment all the actual anc . 
antecedent characters which existed in it. In like 
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manner, the Spirit of God adds nothing to the 
word of God. He makes use of the wordas His 
instrument. He gives us a clear view of those 
characters which stand engraven upon the Bible, 
and of those lineaments which Nature hath drawn 
upon our own hearts; and therefore gives us a 
clear view of that accordancy of divination out of 
which the whole of this argument emerges. 

2. The evidence which is thus furnished, is, no 
doubt, an internal evidence ; but it is altogether 
dissimilar from that internal evidence, which some 
would most presumptuously and most unphiloso- 
phically rear, as an accordancy between what they 
see in the Bible, and what they imagine to be the 
plans and the processes of the Divinity. This 
evidence is nearer home, more within the compass 
of human experience, and in every way more con- 
sonant to the cautious and solid temper of the 
modern philosophy, and rests exclusively on the 
wondrous harmony that subsists between what is 
seen in the Bible, and what is felt within the 
familiar recesses of one’s own heart, and the autho- 
ritative informations of one’s own consciousness. 

3. It is an evidence that might be felt, in all its 
strength, by an unlettered workman—and he may 
have well warranted convictions upon the subject— 
and yet, from the very nature of the evidence, he 
may be unable to pass an adequate communication 
of it into another’s bosom—and he may be loaded 
with contempt for a set of impressions which to 
others are utterly inexplicable: and thus it is a 
very possible thing, that what is called madness, 
may be soberness and truth—and what is branded 
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as Methodism, may be indeed the soundest and the 
most enlightened philosophy. 

There is another very palpable argument for 
the reality of some such evidence as we have tried 
to illustrate, which it is impossible to overlook ; 
and the question we have to put is, What is that 
evidence on which aman becomes a believer within 
the limits of Christendom, where the Bible is cir- 
culated? And we would appeal to the ministers 
of Christ, for they can speak experimentally upon 
this question,— tell us, amongst all the transitions 
you have witnessed from darkness to the marvellous 
light of the gospel, what the effective considera- 
tion was which accomplished such a change! 
Tell us, ye men whose office it is to preside over 
this department of human nature, who have long 
been conversant with the phenomena which it offers, 
and have doubtless treasured up in your remem- 
brance, some cases of conversion, where the after- 
life of the individual stood so nobly contrasted with 
his by-gone history, as to attest, in characters the 
most decisive and undeniable, the reality of his - 
faith! Tell us, if you have ever detected the 
instrumental cause of that faith—or what that was 
which the convert was looking to, when this prin- 
ciple dawned into existence—or from what quarter 
of contemplation the light of truth beamed upon 
his understanding—or where, in the whole compass 
of that field upon which the thoughts of man can 
possibly expatiate, did he meet with the charm 
which cleared all his doubts and allhis darknesses 
away from him; which established his feet on a 
way of rectitude that he had never before walked, ' 
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and animated his bosom by that Spirit of power 
and of a sound mind, the workings of which he 
had never before experienced! O where lieth the 
mystery of these persuasive influences which must 
have gathered around him, at that point of his 
earthly career, when the doctrine of Christ. first 
took an ascendancy over his judgment, and the 
morality of Christ shed its rich and beauteous 
accomplishments over his practice and conversation! 
Did it lie, we ask, in any thing external to the 
subject-matter of the testimony? or did it lie 
within the subject-matter of the testimony itself ? 
Did the light lie in that history which the docu- 
" ments of antiquity enable you to give of the Book? 
or did it lie in that doctrine and information which 
stand engraven upon its pages? Did it lie m the 
exhibition you made of the proof for the communi- 
cation P or did it lie in the exhibition you made of 
the substance of the communication? ‘Tell us the 
argument of that awakening sermon under which 
you remember some secure hold of infidelity to 
have been stormed. Was it in the act of combating 
the hostility of literature, when, in all the pride of 
erudition, you did demonstrate the faithful con- 
veyance of the Scriptures of truth from the first 
age of Christianity? Or was it in the act of 
combating the hostility of nature’s blindness and 
nature’s opposition, when you opened these Scrip- 
tures, and made the truth itself manifest to the 
consciences of men? ‘This last we imagine to be 
the only way of converting the souls of men. It 
is not done by descending into the depths of the 
earth, and there fighting the battles of the faith 
w 2 
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against the dark and the visioned spectres of 
geology. It is not done by ascending up into the 
heavens, and fetching down from these wondrous 
regions some sublime and specious illustration. 
It is done, by bringing the word nigh unto them 
—by entering with it into the warm and the well- 
known chambers of their. own consciousness—by 
making them feel the full force of its adjustments 
to all their wants and to all their experience—by 
telling them of that sin, under the conviction of 
which nature tries to forget God, or would fly 
aftrighted from His presence—and of that Saviour 
who alone can hush the alarms of nature. These 
are the lessons which can do to this very hour 
what they did in the days of the apostles. They 
can make the unbeliever and the unlearned feel 
himself to be judged of all, and convinced of all— 
and thus can manifest the secrets of his heart, so 
as that he shall acknowledge God to be in them of 
a truth. : 

And here, by the way, we cannot but remark, 
what a powerful argument the subject we have 
been illustrating furnishes in behalf of Bible and 
Missionary Societies. Did we propose to make 
our next door neighbour a believer unto life, we 
should feel that the most direct instrumentality we 
could bring to bear upon him, would be to ply his 
conscience with the word of the testimony. And, 
did we go to the neighbour beyond him, we would 
just do the same thing. And though, in passing 
from one man to another, we widen the distance 
from our own home, we would: never think of 
making any change on the kind or on the method 
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of application, by which we tried to subdue them 
all unto the faith of the gospel. And in this way 
would we proceed till we got to the verge of 
Christendom—and if such be the right and the 
effective treatment for the last man we found 
within its limits, tell us, for in truth we cannot 
perceive it, why, on leaving him, it should not be 
a treatment equally right and equally effective for 
the very first man we meet with beyond it. How 
can the evidence lose its power in the transition 
which we make at this particular moment? What 
ingredient of strength has fallen away from it? 
What is it that the man on this side of the line has, 
which the man on the other side of the line has 
not? Neither of them is made to witness a 
miracle. Neither of them has heard asingle word 
about the original vouchers for Christianity, or 
about the faithful transmission of its credentials 
along the line of many generations. Neither of 
them has been initiated into the scholarship of its 
argumentative evidence; and if you will justdemand 
no more for the Christianization of the latter, than 
what you count to be enough for the Christianiza- 
tion of the former, it were easy to prove, that the 
man who is standing without has just as much to 
help on his discipleship as the man who is standing 
within. Both of them have the same mental con- 
stitution. Both are in the same state of darkness 
and alienation from God. Both labour under the 
same fears, and may have the same feeling of their 
moral and spiritual necessities. In a word, each 
of them possesses a bosom alike framed to meet, 
by its responding movements, the message and the 
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information of the New Testament. The thoughts 
of the one heart are as effectually reached by the 
word of God, which discerns and divides them 
asunder, as the thoughts of the other heart. And 
if, on the strength of these principles, we may go, 
by a single inch, beyond the outskirts of Christen- 
dom, on the very same principles is the whole 
extent of the habitable world laid open to the 
enterprises of Bible Societies and Christian Mission- 
aries. ‘There is not a human being who does not 
carry within him a mould of correspondence to 
that die which: was wrought by the wisdom of God ; 
and which is fitted to meet the case and the circum- 
stances of all His children; and which, in fact, 
makes the evidence of the Bible as portable, as 
Bibles and teachers are portable, and which may, 
and therefore ought, to be carried round the globe ; 
and should be made to traverse in every direction the 
wide domains of humanity, and be carried to every 
island and every district where men are to be found, 
and to circulate in full throughout all the tribes of 
this world’s population, and to leave not so much 
as one straggling remnant of the species unvisited, 
nor to stop short in this noble enterprise, till the 
word of the testimony has been proclaimed among 
all nations, and kindreds, and families. 

And if it were not so—if there was no such 
evidence, as that for which we are contending, by 
what practical avenue could the faith of the gospel 
be made to find an entrance and an establishment 
among the great mass of our own population? 


Take away from us the self-evidencing power of. 


the Bible, and you lay an interdict on the Christi- 
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anity of cottages, on the Christianity of workshops, 
on the Christianity of crowded and industrious 
establishments, on the Christianity of nearly all 
our cities, and all our parishes. That the hope 
which is‘in us may have the property of endurance, 
there must be a reason for the hope; and where, 
we ask, in the whole field of their habitual con- 
templations are the toil-worn children of poverty 
to find it? Are they to search for this reason 
among the archives of history? Are they to 
gather it out of the mouldering erudition of other 
days? Are they to fetch it up from the profound 
and the puzzling obscurities of argumentation ? 
Are they to encounter the toils of scholarship, and 
ere the light of revelation can guide or can gladden 
them, think you that they must learn to number, 
and to balance, and to confront the testimonies of 
former generations? No! Refuse us the evidence 
we have been insisting on, and in doing so, you 
pass an obliterating spunge over nearly all the 
Christianity that is in our land. It might still 
continue to be, talked of in the cloistered retire- 
ments of literary debate and speculation. But 
the mighty host of our people could take no more 
rational interest in its questions, than they could 
in any controversy of the schools. And if the 
truth of this volume be not legibly stamped upon 
its own pages—if all the evidence by which we 
have affirmed it to be most thoroughly and most 
visibly impregnated be a delusion—if all the varied 
points of accordancy, between the book of revela- 
tion and the book of human experience, be not 
sufficient to attest the divinity which framed it— 
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or if this attestation be beyond the understanding 
of an ordinary peasant—then must Christianity 
be ever shut up from the vast majority of our 
species: nor do we see one possible way of caus- 
ing it to circulate at large among the families of 
our land. 

But let us not be understood, by these remarks, 
to undervalue the power and the importance of 
the external evidences of our faith. Though it is 
to the subject-matter of the testimony itself, that 
we would send the inquirer for the most satisfying 
conviction of the truth; yet we hold it of para- 
mount importance to exhibit the strength of argu- 
ment, and the irresistible force of evidence, which 
can be adduced for the authenticity and divine 
authority of Revelation, to silence the gainsayer, 
and to vindicate Christianity from the assaults of 
infidelity. And we know not a finer assemblage 
of evidence for the divine Record, to meet and to 
overthrow the sophistries and objections with which’. 
scepticism is ever assailing it, or to resolve the 
doubts and difficulties which may agitate the mind 
of the honest inquirer, than the able and interest- 
ing Treatises of which the present Volume is com- 
posed. The writers display, in an uncommon 
degree, extensive knowledge and profound erudi- 
tion; and they possess every talent and qualifica- * 
tion which is essential to solid argument, legitimate 
reasoning, and sound induction. With a manly 
spirit, suited to the rectitude of their cause, and 
possessed of an expertmental assurance of the truth 
which they advocate, their arguments are more 
characterized by heartfelt power than subtle in- — 
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genuity ; and, with a feeling of confidence in the 
strength of their cause, they manifest that dignity 
which best comports with the sacredness and 
majesty of truth, by rearing the fabric of their own 
evidence, without descending to notice all the oft- 
refuted, yet still re-echoed sophistries and cavils 
of infidelity. The evidences they present, how- 
ever, are so extensive and varied, that every order 
of mind is addressed with suitable proofs for its 
conviction ; and though it would be impossible to 
advert to every trivial objection which infidelity 
has invented, or every cavil. which impiety has 
urged, yet without fear or evasion, they have fairly 
selected, and triumphantly met those difficulties 
and objections, which infidelity has represented 
as most formidable to Christianity. Aware that 
there are infatuated men who reason against Chris- 
tianity, as if it were pregnant with every mischief 
—who seem to delight in the imagination, that 
such an overwhelming calamity as a belief in its 
doctrines shall never overtake them—and who 
resist its pretensions with such inflexible obstinacy, 
as if the abrogation of Christianity would introduce 
a new order of blessing imto our world,—the 
writers in the present Volume not only introduce 
Christianity as presenting her credentials, but as 
stating and expounding her beneficent message. 
While deducing the legitimate internal evidences, 
arising from the nature, character, and design of 
Christianity, and its peculiar adaptation to renovate 
the moral condition of man, they intermingle their 
evidences with a luminous exhibition of the dispen- _ 
sation ef grace—a dispensation so holy, perfect, 
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and beneficent in its character and operation, that 
while it is well fitted to bless the life that now is, 
it furnishes the only solid and comfortable hope for 
eternity. | 
In Leslie’s ‘‘ Short and Easy Method with the 
Deists,” and ‘‘ The Truth of Christianity Demon- 
strated,” we have the historical evidence for the 
truth of Scripture exhibited in a form so convinc- 
ing and satisfactory, that the mind which can 
reject such evidence must evince a total perversity 
of reason, as well as an abjuration of all such tes- . 
timony as can substantiate the truth of any by-gone 
event in this world’s history,—which would go to 
expose every authentic record to the charge of 
fabulousness, and reduce the best established facts 
into a state of doubt and uncertainty. ‘The firm 
coherence of his argument, and the soundness of 
his marks for distinguishmg between truth and | 
falsehood, which he so legitimately applies for 
ascertaining the authenticity of the facts of Serip- 
ture history, render his statements so conclusive - 
and irresistible, that no reply can be made to his 
demonstrations, which does not imply a dereliction 
of reason and principle which the bitterest enemy 
of Christianity would be ashamed to avow. His 
proofs possess that speciality of character, that, 
even by the confession of infidelity itself, they can 
belong only to genuine records, and can never be 
found but in connexion with events which, in truth 
and reality, had a positive existence. It must, 
therefore, be a daring and hardy scepticism indeed, 
which can elude or resist the force of those un- 
equivocal proofs, by which the author indubitably 
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establishes the authenticity of the facts which are 
recorded in Scripture. 

Not less conclusive, in another department of 
evidence, do we hold Lord Lyttleton’s “ Observa- 
tions on the Conversion and Apostleship of St 
Paul.” The soundness of his reasonings, estab- 
lished on the well-known principles of human 
nature, and the.no less sound and _ philosophical 
deductions which he makes from the whole senti- 
ments and conduct of the apostle, render his argu- 
ments in favour of Christianity so clear and irresisti- 
ble, that we think no honest mind can give his 
‘** Observations” an attentive and unprejudiced 
perusal, without arriving at a thorough and well- 
established conviction of the truth of Christianity. 
To reject such evidence, or to arrive at any other 
conclusion, would be to betray a most wilful per- 
versity of mind, and to commit a most grievous 
outrage on the soundest principles andlaws of human 
judgment. From the impossibility of accounting 
for such conduct by the ingenuity of imposture, it 
must be by a total inversion of all the motives and 
principles which are known to influence human 
conduct, that an opposite conclusion can be drawn 
to what our author has deduced from an examina- 
tion of the life-and labours of St Paul—that he was 
indeed adivinely-commissioned agent of heaven, and 
that the Christian dispensation, which helaboured to 
establish, has indubitable claims to a divine original. 

In Dr Doddridge’s Discourses on the “ Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” we have a full and compre- 
hensive survey of all the variety of evidence which 
is generally adduced in support of the authenticity 
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and divine authority of the New Testament. The 
Treatise is no less characterized by the clear and 
forcible argument which pervades it, than by the 
affectionate earnestness which it breathes, and the 
close and pathetic appeals which the excellent 
author makes to the minds of his readers, on the 
pre-eminent importance of the truths of the dive 
record, and of the no less unspeakable danger of 
neglecting or contemning the gospel message. 
The next Treatise, by Dr Bates, on “ The 
Divinity of the Christian Religion,” contains a no 
less comprehensive, and still more powerful exhibi- 
tion of the various evidences which can be adduced 
for establishing the truth of Christianity. The 
evidences from history, from prophecy, from mira- 
cles, from the testimony of credible witnesses, are 
all brought in distinct and convincing review before 
the mind; and our readers cannot peruse this 
admirable Treatise, without an increased feeling of 
confidence in the variety and fulness, and invincible 
character of that rich assemblage of evidence, on — 
the immoveable basis of which Christianity is 
established. And while he satisfactorily establishes 
the truth of Christianity, he does not leave his 
readers in ignorance of what Christianity is. He 
not only presents the testimony which accompanies 
truth, to carry conviction to the understanding, but 
he presents the truth itself, in such a form as is 
fitted to commend it to the conscience. And such 
is our feeling of confidence in the truth, for attest- 
ing its own divinity, that we hold the truth itself to 
possess a power of manifestation, which addresses 
the heart with a more prevailing and resistless 
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energy, than either the power of demonstration can 
press, or the evidence of the most incontestable 
miracles can enforce. 

Dr Owen's Treatise ‘On the divine Original, 
Authority, and Self-Evidencing Light and Power 
of the Holy Scriptures,” embraces a distinct, but 
most important species of evidence ; and this article 
will be held in high estimation by those who deside- 
rate a satisfactory conviction of the claims of the 
Bible to divine inspiration, of which he adduces the 
most solid and indubitable proofs ; and he affordsa _ 
no less clear and satisfactory explanation to those 
who possess no distinct apprehension of the manner 
in which the word came forth from God, and was 
again given out by those inspired men to whom it 
was communicated, as well as the security and 
infallible certainty that what they gave out as the 
mind and will of God was indeed of divine original, 
and a divine communication. On this firm and 
immoveable basis he establishes the authority of the 
Scriptures, their claim to a supremacy over the 
mind and will of those to whom this revelation has 
come, and the fearful danger of a neglect or a rejec- 
tion of the message. And the truths which are 
made to evolve, in the progress of his demonstra- 
tion, bear a hard and humbling aspect to that proud 
philosophy which cherishes a feeling of sentimental 
adoration of the works of nature, which are but the 
subordinate reflectors of the glory of the Deity, 
while it turns with antipathy and disgust from that 
word which the Deity has magnified above all his 
works, as giving a fuller and more glorious mani- 
festation of his mind and character—a manifestation 
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of the Deity so surpassing and exalted above that 
which is exhibited in the visible creation, that, in 
comparison with the light, and power, and extent 
of that manifestation which is given out in the 
Bible, it may well be said to have no glory, by 
reason of the glory that excelleth. And while we 
award our meed of praise to the writers of the pre- 
vious Treatises in this Volume, who have reared 
such a collective body of evidence to meet and 
overthrow the no less impotent thanimpiousassaults 
of infidelity, yet do we hold Dr Owen to have 
rendered a more essential service to the cause-of 
Divine Revelation, when, by his clear and irresisti- 
ble demonstrations, he has proved that the written 
word itself possesses a self-evidencing light and 
power for manifesting its own divine original, 
superior to the testimony of eye-witnesses, or the 
evidence of miracles, or those supernatural gifts 
with which the first teachers of Christianity were 
endowed for accrediting their divine mission. And 
well may the profane or the infidel contemners of 
revealed truth tremble at their presumption, when 
they are told not only of the superiority of the 
word of God in its power of manifestation above all 
His works, but of the light and power which the 
written word possesses to attest its own divinity, 
above all that external evidence which infidel 
philosophers so much desiderate for establishing 
the truth of Divine Revelation. 

The Treatise of Richard Baxter “ On the Folly 
and Danger of making light of Christ” closes the 
Volume ; and though it does not partake of the 
character of direct evidence, yet we hold it to be 
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_ of prime importance to the cause of Christian truth, 
_ as it detects and exposes the latent causes of infide- 


lity in the worldliness, or love of pleasure, or the 
diversified pursuits which engross the mind, to the 
utter exclusion of the salvation which the gospel 
reveals. And truly does he resolve the largest 
portion of the infidelity which exists, into the infide- 
lity of the heart, and not of the understanding. 
From the irreconcilable characters of God and 
Mammon, of Christ and Belial, of the love of the 
Father, and the love of the world, those infatuated 
nren who are determined to render their homage 
to the one, must necessarily entertain feelings of 
hostility to the other; and this hostility of the 
affections exerts a secret but blinding and delusive 
influence over the judgment, and in spite of the 
clearest and mostincontrovertible evidence, betray- 
ing it into a disbelief of what the depraved heart 
must wish were not true. Aware as we are, of 
the extreme reluctance with which men whose 
minds have become poisoned with the pride of 
infidelity, or whose hearts have become depraved 
with the love of sin, admit any argument in favour of 
Christianity, we could not close our Volume 
without bringing the forcible and pathetic appeals 
of Richard Baxter to bear upon their consciences. 
And if there be one piece in this Volume, which, 
in preference to another, we would more urgently 
recommend to their serious regard, it would be 
thisinvaluable Treatise of Richard Baxter. Aware 
as he was of that deep and desperate infatuation 
by which so many are deceived to their eternal 
undoing, with the tenderness and pathos of a man. 
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whose heart glowed with angelic benevolence—and 
with the earnestness and urgency of a man who 
felt the importance of his message ; does he endeay- 
our to persuade men by all that is commanding in 
the authority of God—by all that is winning in 
the love of Christ—by all that is inviting in a blessed 
immortality—and by all that is tremendous in 
eternal perdition, to flee from the wrath to come, 
and to lay hold of the offered remedy. And if 
such men continue in their wilful and obstinate 
rejection of the gospel, and heedlessly neglect, or 
perversely resist, the mercy which it offers, then 
it is not from want of clear and incontrovertible 
evidence, but from a desperately wicked and deceit- 
ful heart which is deceiving them to their ruin; 
and we know not by what power, or by what 
sophistry such infatuated men can turn away from 
them the force of this fearful declaration, That 
“if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are 
lost: in whom the god of this world hath blinded 
the minds of them which believe not, lest the light — 
of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image 
of God, should shine unto them.” 

It is well that Christianity has such a firm basis 
of argumentation to rest upon. It is well that she 
can be triumphantly borne throughout the whole 
range of human literature, and can bear to be con- 
fronted with all that the fancy or the philosophy of © 
man have ever devised against her reputation. 
We count every one illustration of her external 
evidence to be an accession to her cause, nor can 
we look at the defensive barrier which has been 
thrown around her without wishing that the public 
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eye might often be directed to the strength and 
_ the glory of her venerable outworks. But let it 
not be disguised. The surrender of the under-, 
standing to the external argument is one thing ; 
the rational principle of Christianity is another. 
And, therefore, there must be something more than 
the bare evidence of Christianity, to work the faith 
which is unto salvation. Many are the accom- 
plished philosophers who have rejected this evidence, 
and to them it will stand in place of the miracle 
of tongues to the unbelievers of old. It will be a 
sign to justify their condemnation. But many 
also have admitted the evidence, and still the 
opinion has been as unfruitful of allthat is religious, 
as the conclusion they have come to on any literary 
question. And, men of genius and accomplishment 
as they are, they must, to obtain the faith of the 
gospel, just put themselves on a level with the 
most untaught of our peasantry. They must 
submit to be tutored by the same evidence at last. 
They must labour after the same manifestation of 
the truth unto their consciences. They must 
open their Bibles, and give earnest heed unto the 
word of this prophecy. ‘To the spirit of earnest- 
ness they must add the spirit of prayer. ‘They 
must knock for light at the door which they can- 
not open, till the day dawns and the day-star arise 
in their hearts—and then will they find, that, by a 
way hidden from the wise and the prudent, but 
revealed unto babes, the word of prophecy may 
become more sure than any miracle can make it 
—more sure, than if a voice of attestation were to 
sound forth upon them from the canopy of heaven 
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—and greatly more sure than by all that traditionary 
evidence, which links the present with the past, 
sthe period in which we now live with that won- 
drous period, when such a voice was heard by 
human ears on the mount of transfiguration. 

It is true that the word of the testimony is often 
perused in vain—that in the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, the veil which is upon the heart of the 
natural man often remains untaken away—and that, 
after all that is done with him, he persists in blind 
and wilful obstinacy, and- will neither see the 
doctrine of the Bible, nor the reflection of that 
doctrme upon his own character. To work this 
effect, the word must be accompanied by the 
demonstration of the Spirit, and who shall limit 
his operations ? When we think of the influences 
of Him who is promised in answer to prayer, and 
when we farther think of the extent of warrant 
that we have for prayer, even that we should ask for 
all such things as are agreeable to the will of God, 
who willeth all men to be saved, and to come to 
the knowledge of the truth, and who is ever ready 
to put a blessing on His own word; then, to the 
diligentreading of the word, let him add the humble, 
earnest, and sincere prayer, that ‘‘ God who com-. 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, may 
shine into his heart, to give him the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, as it is revealed 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
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THE LIVING TEMPLE; 


OR, 


A ‘GOOD MAN THE TEMPLE OF GOD. 


By roe REV. JOHN HOWE, A.M. 


lr is well remarked by the excellent Joun Hows, 
in thefollowing Treatise, that the “‘ Living Temple,” 
or, as if. is frequently styled in the New ‘Testa- 
ment the ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven,” which God is 
setting up in the world, ‘‘is not established by 
might or by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord; 
who—as the structure is spiritual, and to be 
situated and raised up in the mind or spirit of man 
—works, inorder to it, in a way suitable thereto; 
that is, very much by soft and gentle insmuations, 
to which are subservient the self-recommending 
amiableness and comely aspect of religion, the dis- 
cernible gracefulness and uniform course of such 
in whom it bears rule, and is a settled, living law. 
It is a structure to which there is a concurrence 
of truth and holiness; the former letting in a vital, 
directive, formative’ light—the latter, a heavenly , 
calm, and god-like frame of spirit.” ‘To the same 
import is the declaration of our Saviour, when, 10 
answer to the Pharisees, who demanded of Hin 
VOL. XIII. 0 
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when the kingdom of God should come, replied, 
“The kingdom of God cometh not with observa~ 
tion: neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, lo, there! 
for, behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” 
We are thus given to understand, that the king- 
dom which God is establishing in the world, does 
not consist in external forms and observances— 
that it is not of a temporal, but of a spiritual 
character—and that, unlike the establishment of 
earthly kingdoms, it cometh with none of those 
visible. accompaniments which meet the eye of 
public observation. 

The establishment of a new kingdom in the 
world carries much in it to strike the eye of an 
observer. There is a deal of visible movement 
accompanying the progress of such an event—the 
march of armies, and the bustle of conspiracies,, 
and the exclamations of victories, and the triumph 
of processions, and the splendour of coronations. 
All these doings are performed upon a conspicuous 
theatre; and there is not an individual in the 
country, who, if not an actor, may not be at least. 
an observer on the elevated stage of great and 
public revolutions. He can point his finger, and 
say, Lo, here! or, lo, there! to the symptoms of 
political change which are around him; and the 
clamorous discontent of one province, and the 
warlike turbulence of another, and the loud expres- 
sions of public sentiment at home, and the report 
of preparation abroad—all force themselves upon 
the notice of spectators ; so that when a new king- 
dom is set up in the world, that kingdom cometh 
with observation. 
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The answer of our Saviour to the question of 
the Pharisees, may be looked upon as designed to 
correct their misconceptions respecting the nature 
of the kingdom which he was to establish. There 
is no doubt that they all looked for a deliverance 
from the yoke of Roman authority—that, in their 
eyes, the Captain of their Salvation was to be the 
leader of a mighty host, who, fighting under the 
special protection of God, would scatter dismay 
and overthrow among the oppressors of their coun- 
try—that the din of war, and the pride of conquest, 
and the glories of a widely extended dominion, and 
all the visible parade of a supreme and triumphant 
monarchy, were to shed a lustre over their beloved 
land. And it must have been a sore mortification 
to them all, when they saw the pretensions of the 
Messiah associated with the poverty, and the 
meekness, and the humble, unambitious, and spirit- 
ual character of Jesus of Nazareth. We cannot 
justify the tone of His persecutors; but we must 
perceive, at the same time, the historical consis- 
tency of all their malice, and bitterness, and 
irritated pride, with the splendour of those expecta- 
tions on which they had been feasting for years, and 
which gave a secret elevation to their souls under 
the endurance of their country’s bondage, and their 
country’s wrongs. It marks—and it marks most 
strikingly—how the thoughts of God are not as the 
thoughts of man; that the actual fulfilment of those 
prophecies which related to the history of Judea, 
turned out so differently from the anticipations of 
the men who lived in it; and that Jerusalem, which, 
in point of expectation, was to sit as mistress over 
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a tributary world, was, in point of fact, torn up 
from its foundations, after the vial of God’s wrath 
had been poured in a tide of unexampled misery 
over the heads of its wretched people. Now, what 
became all the while of those prophecies which 
respected the Messiah? What became of that 
kingdom of God which the Pharisees inquired 
about, and of which, however much they were in 
the wrong respecting its nature, they were certain- 
ly in the right respecting the time of its appear- 
ance? Did it actually appear? Is it possible 
that it could be working its way, at the very time 

that every hope which man conceived of it was _ 
turned into the cruellest mockery? Is it possible 
that the truth of prophecy could: be receiving its 
most splendid vindication, at the very time that 
every human interpreter was put to shame, and 
that all that happened was the reverse of all that 
wasanticipated? Surelyif any kingdom was formed 
at that time, when the besom of destruction passed 
through the land of Judea, and swept the whole — 
fabric of its institutions away from it—surely if it 
was such a kingdom, as was to spread, through the 
seed of Abraham, the promised blessing among all 
the families of the earth, and that, too, when a 
cloud of ignominy was gathering upon the de- 
scendants of Abraham—surely if at the time when 
Pagans desolated the Land of Promise, and pro- 
faned the temple, and entered the holy place, and 
-wantoned in barbarous levity among those sacred 
courts where the service of the true God had been 
kept for many generations—surely if at such a- 
time and with such a burden of disgrace and 
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misery on the people of Israel, a kingdom was 
formmg that was to be the glory of that people— 
then it is not to be wondered at that no earthly 
eye should see it under the gloom of that disastrous 
period, or that the kingdom of God, coming as it 
did in the midst of wars and rumours of wars, 
when men’s eyes were looking at other things, and 
their hearts were failing them, should bays eluded 
their observation. 

In common language, a kingdom carries our 
thoughts to the country over which it is established. 
The kingdom of Sweden directs the eye of our 
mind to that part of Europe; and in the various 
places of the Bible where the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of heaven are mentioned, this is one 
of the significations. But it has also other signi- 
fications. It sometimes means, not the place over 
which the royal authority extends, but the royal 
authority itself. In the first sense, the kingdom 
of heaven carries our attention to heaven; but 
with this as the meaning, we could not understand 
what John the Baptist pointed to, when he said 
‘¢ the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” But, in the 
second sense, it is quite intelligible, and means 
that the authority which subordinates all the 
families of heaven to the one Monarch who reigns 
there, was on the eve of being established with 
efficacy on earth; or, in other words, that the 
prayer was now beginning its accomplishment— 
‘¢ Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
Hence it is that some translators, for the term 
kingdom, substitute the term reign ; and make our 
Saviour say, that the reign of God cometh not 
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with observation, for the reign of God is within 
you. ‘The will of man is the proper seat of the 
authority of God. It is there where rebellion 
against Him exists in its principle; and where 
that rebellion is overthrown, it is there where the 
authority of God sits in triumph over all His 
enemies. Give Him the will of man, and invest 
that will with an efficient control over the doings 
of man, and you give Him all He wants. You 
render Him the one act of obedience which em- 
braces every other. ‘* Give me thy heart,” is a 
precept, the performance of which involves in it 
the surrender of all the man to all the require- 
ments. It brings the whole life under its autho- 
rity ; for it takes'that into its keeping out of which 
are the issues of life. And could these hearts of 
ours be brought into subjection to the first and 
great commandment, obedience would cease to be 
a task; for we would delight to run in the way of 
it. To do it would be our meat and our drink. 
We would know, in the experience of our own 
lives, that the commandments of God are not. 
grievous. It is only grievous to do that which is 
against the bent of the will. Butto do that which 
is with the bent of the will, contains in it all the 
facility of a natural and spontaneous movement. 
It is domg what is a pleasure to ourselves. It 
is said to be one of the attributes of rebellion, that 
it walks in the counsel of its own heart, and in the 
sight of its own eyes. But this is only when the 
heart is alienated from the God. of heaven, and 
the eyes are blinded by the god of this world. . 
Give us a heart which the purifying grace of the 
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gospel hath made clean, and eyes to which Christ 
hath given light, and then it is no longer rebellion 
to walk in the counsel of such a heart, and in the 
sight of such eyes. Obedience against the desires 
and tendencies of the heart is painful as the 
drudgery of a slave; and, in fact, to the eye of 
God, who thinks that if He has not the heart He 
has nothing, it is no obedience at all—but obedi- 
ence, with these desires and tendencies, is carried 
on with all the spring and energy of a pleasurable 
exercise. And, oh! precious privilege of him who 
is made by faith to partake in the heart-purify- 
ing influences of the gospel! It is the very plea- 
sure which we take in the doing of God’s will, and 
which makes it so delightful to us, that gives to 
our performances all their value in the eye of God. 
We will be at no loss to understand the happiness 
of a well-founded Christian, when the doing of that 
which is in the highest degree delightful to himself, 
meets, and is at one, with all the security of God’s 
friendship and God’s approbation. We are now 
touching upon such an experience of the inner man 
as the world knoweth not, and are describing the 
‘mysteries of such a kingdom as the world discern- 
eth not ; but whether all our readers go along with 
us or not, it remains true, that if the love of God 
be made to reign within us, His will becomes our 
will. And this commandment proves itself to be 
the first of all; for when it is fulfilled, the fulfilment 
of all the rest follows in its tram—and the greatest 
of all; for it, as it were, takes a wide enough sweep 
to inclose them all, and to form a guard and a secu- 
rity for their observance. 
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The reign of God on earth, then, is the reign 
of His will over the unseen movements of the inner 
man. ‘This is the kingdom He wants to establish. 
It is the submission of that which is within us, that 
He claims as His due; and if it be withheld from 
Him, all the conformity of our outer doings is a 
vain andan empty sacrifice. Give us a right mmd 
towards God, and you give us, in the individual 
who owns that mind, all the elements of loyalty. 
It is there where His authority is felt and acknow- 
ledged to be a rightful authority. It is there 
where its requirements are looked at by the under- 
standing, and laid upon the conscience, and move 
the will with all the force of a resistless obligation, 
and form the purpose of obedience, and send forth 
that purpose, armed with the full power of a pre- 
siding influence, over every step and movement of 
his history. It is in the busy chamber of the 
mind where all that is great and essential in the 
work of obedience is carried on. The mighty 
struggle between the powers of heaven and of hell 
is for the possession of this little chamber. The- 
subtle enemy of our race knows, that while he has 
this for his lodging-place, the empire is his own— 
and give him only the citadel of the heart, and he 
will revel inall the glories of his undivided monarchy. 
The strong man reigns in his house with the full 
authority of its master, till a stronger than he over- 
come him, and bind him, and take possession of 
that which he before occupied. And such is the 
spirit that worketh in the children of disobedience. 
It is in the heart of man that he worketh, and is 
ever plying it with his wiles and contrivances, and’ 
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turning its affections to the creature, and blinding 
it to all that is glorious or lovely in the image of 
the Creator; and by his power over the fancy, 
causing it to imagine a greatness, and a stability, 
and a value, and an enjoyment in the things of the 
world which do not belong to them ; and whisper- 
ing false promises to the ear of the inner man, and 
seducing him as he did the first of our race, so as 
to bring him mto the snare of the devil, and to 
take him captive at his will. In the same manner, 
he who came to destroy the works of the devil, 
bends his main force to the quarter where these 
works are strongest, and their position is most 
advantageous to the enemy. The heart of man is 
the mighty subject of this spiritual contest, and the 
possession of the heart is the prize of victory. ‘To 
those who have not yet learned to take their lesson 
from the Bible, all this sounds like a fabulous 
imagination, or the legendary tale of an artful priest- 
hood to a drivelling and superstitious people. But 
it is all to be met with im God’s revealed com- 
munication. Youare ignorant of what you ought 
to know, if you know not that a contest is going 
on among the higher orders of being for the 
mastery of all that is within you. Let Christ then 
dwell in you by faith. He is knocking at the 
door of your heart, and if you will open it to re- 
ceive Him, He will enter it. . He will sweep it of 
all its corruptions. He will enable you to over- 
come, for then greater will be He that is in you 
than he that is in the world. The kingdom of 
God is righteousness and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost ; and He making you, by the power of 
0 2 
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His Spirit, to abound in these fruits, will in you 
make another addition to that living temple—that 
spiritual kingdom which God is establishing in the 
world. 

Man has revolted from God, and a fearful change 
has taken place in his moral constitution ; and thus 
the things of sight and of sense, instead of leading 
his thoughts to God, have become the idolatrous 
objects of his affections. In his original state of 
innocence, man not only held direct and intimate 
communion with God, but all that he saw, and all 
that he enjoyed, conducted his thoughts and his. 
affections to that Being whose love and whose 
authority reigned in supremacy over his heart. 
The gratification of his desire for created things, 
was then in perfect harmony with the love of the 
Creator. And man would just now have been in 
this condition if he had not fallen. He would not 
have counted it his duty, to have violently counter- 
acted his every taste, and every desire, for the . 
things which are created. ‘The practical habit of 
his life would not have been a constant and 
strenuous opposition to all that could minister 
delight to the sensitive part of his constitution. He 
would not have been ever and anon employed in. 
thwarting the adaptations which God had ordained: 
between the objects that are around hin, and his 
organs of enjoyment. It is true, that when Eve 
put forth her hand to the forbidden fruit, it was 
after she had looked upon the tree, and seen that 
it was good for food, and pleasant to the eyes: but 
the very same thing is said of the other trees in the 
- garden, “for out of the ground made the Lord to 
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grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and 
good for food.” Our first parents tasted of all 
these trees without offence,—and in that habitation 
of sweets many an avenue of enjoyment was open 
to them; and a thousand ways may well be con- 
ceived, in which the loveliness of surrounding 
nature would minister delight both to the eye and 
the feeling of our’ first parents,—and from every. 
point of that external materialism which God had 
reared for his accommodation, would there beam a 
felicity upon the creature whom He had so organ- 
ized, as to suit his capacities of pleasure to his out- 
ward circumstances. We are not to conceive, that 
during that short-lived period of the world’s inno- 
cence, and of heaven’s favour, there was no gratifi- 
cation transmitted to the soul of man from the sen- 
sible and created things which were on every side of 
him. His taste was gratified,—and amid the pure 
luxury, and among the deliciousrepasts of paradise, 
might be perceived in him a principle of desire, 
corresponding to what in our days of depravity is 
termed the lust of the flesh. His eye was gratified, 
—and as he surveyed the beauties of his garden, 
and felt himself to be its vested and rightful pro- 
prietor, would he experience a principle of desire, 
which, in its transmission to’ a corrupt posterity, 
has now become the lust of the eye. His sense of 
superior dignity was gratified,—and as he stalked 
in benevolent majesty among the tribes of creation 
that had been placed beneath him, would he feel 
the kindlings of that very affection, which, tainted 
by the malignity of sin, has sunk down among his 
offspring into the pride of life. All these affec- 
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tions, which in a state of guilt have so virulent an 
operation on the heart, as to be opposite to the 
love of God,—there is not one of them but may 
have had a pure and a righteous counterpart in a 
state of mnocence. 

And the whole explanation of the matter appears 
simply to be this. Adam lived at that time in com- 
munion with God. In all that he enjoyed, he saw a 
Giver’s hand, and a Giver’skindness. Thatlink, by 
which the happiness he derived from the use of the 
creature was associated with the love of the Creator, 
was clearly and constantly present withhim. ‘There 
was not one thing which he either tasted or saw, that 
was not regarded by him as a token of the Divine 
beneficence; insomuch that the expression of a 
Father’s care, and a Father’s tenderness, beamed 
upon his senses, from every one object with which 
his senses came into intercourse. Whatever he 
looked upon with the eye of his body, was but to 
him the material vehicle, through which the love of 
the great Author of all found its way to him, with | 
some new accession of enjoyment; nor could there 
one pleasurable feeling then be made to arise, 
which was not most exquisitely heightened, and 
most intimately pervaded, by the grateful remem- 
brance of him who had placed him in his present 
condition, and whose liberal hand had done so much 
to bless and to adorn it. In the case of a human 
benefactor, there is no difficulty in perceiving, that 
there is room in the heart, both for a sense of 
gratification from the gift, and for a sense of grati- 
tude to the giver. In the case of the heavenly 
Benefactor, the union of these two things stood 
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constant and inseparable, and was only dissolved 
by the fall. A sense of God mingled with every 
influence that came from the surrounding material- 
ism upon our first parents. Itimpregnated all. It 
sanctified all. The things of sense did not detain 
them for a single moment from God ; because, while 
busied with the work of enjoyment, they were 
equally busied with the work of gratitude. All 
that they tasted, or handled, or saw, were memorials 
of the Divinity ; insomuch that His visible presence 
in the garden was never felt to be an interruption. 
It only made Him present to their’senses, who was 
constantly present to their thoughts. it for a time 
withdrew them from some of the scenes on which 
his character was imprinted ; but it summoned them 
to a direct contemplation of the character itself. 
While it suspended their enjoyment of afew of the 
tokens of his love, it gave them a nearer and more 
affecting enjoyment of its reality ; and instead of 
reluctantly withdrawing from those objects which 
were merely dear to them as the reflections of His 
kindness, when He called them to an act of fellow- 
ship with the kindness itself, did they recognise 
His voice, and obeyed it with ecstasy. 

Now, without adverting to the way in which the 
transition from the former to the present state of 
man’s moral nature has taken place—such in fact 
has been the transition, that the two states are not 
only unlike, but in direct and diametric opposition 
to each other—thereisno such change in hisphysical 
constitution, but that what tasted pleasurably to 
him in his state of innocence, tastes pleasurably to 
him still—and what looked fair to him in external 
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nature then, looks fair to him now—and in many 
instances, what regaled his senses in the one state, 
is equally fitted to regale them in the other. The 
purity of Eden did not lie in the want or the weak- 
ness of all physical sensation; neither does the guilt 
of our accursed world lie ii the existence, or even 
in the strength, of physical sensation. But in the 
former state, the gift stood at all times associated 
in the mind of man with the Giver. God rejoiced 
over his children to do them good ; and they, while 
rejoicing in the good that they obtained, felt it all 
to be heightened and pervaded by a sense of his 
kindness. Every new accession to their enjoy- 
ment, instead of seducing them from their loyalty, 
only served to confirm it; and brought a new 
accession to that love, which made their duty to 
be their delight, and their highest privilege and 
pleasure to be the keeping of His commandments. 
The moral and spiritual change which our race 
has undergone, consisted in this—that the tie in © 
their minds was broken, by which the enjoyment 
of the gift led to a sense and a recognition of the 
Giver. It is the breaking asunder of this link 
which simply and essentially forms the corruption 
of man. He drinks of the stream, without any 
recognition of the fountain from which it flows. 
God is banished from his gratitude and from his 
thoughts. With him the whole business of enjoyment 
is made up of anintercourse between his senses, and 
the objects that are suited to them. There is no 
intercourse between his mind and that Being, whois 
the Author both of hissenses, and of all that is fitted to 
regalethem. Hemakesuse ofcreated things, and has 
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pleasure in the use of them. But in that pleasure 
he rests and terminates. Instead of vehicles leading 
him to God, they are in his eye stationary and 
ultimate objects ; the possession of which, and the 
_ enjoyment of which, are all that he aspires after. 
Pleasure is prosecuted for itself. Wealth is prose- 
cuted for itself. Distinctionis prosecuted for itself. 
There is no wish on the part of natural men for a 
portion in any thing beyond these. God is not the 
object of their desire, and he is just aslittle the object 
oftheirdependence. Itisneither God whomtheyare 
seeking, nor is it to God that they look for the 
attainment of what they are seeking. They count 
upon fortune, and experience, and the constancy 
of the course of nature, and any thing but the power, 
and the purposes, and the sovereignty of God. 
He, in fact, is deposed from his supremacy, both 
as an object of desire and an object of dependence. 
Men have deeply revolted from God; and they 
have raised the world, not into a rival, but into 
the sole and triumphant divinity of their adoration. 
The lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life, may have all had their counter- 
part in the constitution of Adam ere he fell; but 
instead of averting his eye from the Father, they 
brought the Father more vividly into his remem- 
brance—instead of intercepting God, they con- 
ducted both his thoughts and his affections to the 
Being who openeth his hand liberally, and satis- 
fieth the desire of every living thing. But with 
the diseased posterity of Adam, these affections 
are only so many idolatrous desires towards the 
creature—so many acts of homage towards the 
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world, regarded in the light of a satisfying and 
independent. deity—and therefore is it said of 
them, that ‘‘ they are not of the Father, but of the 
world.” 

Now, to bring this home to familiar experience 
—who is there, in looking forward with delight to 
some entertainment of luxury—or who is there, in 
prosecuting with mtense devotion some enterprise 
of gain—or who is there, in adding to the pomp of 
his establishment, that ever thinks of God as having 
furnished the means, or as having created the 
materials of these respective gratifications? They 
look no farther than to the materials themselves. 
For the indulgence of these various affections, they 
draw not upon God, but upon this solid and visible 
world, to which they ascribe all the power and all 
the independency of God. They look not to any 
pleasure which they enjoy as emanating from the 
first cause. They see it emanating from secondary 
causes; and with these do they stop short, and are _ 
satisfied. Itis this which stampsthe guilt of atheism 
on the whole practical habit and system of human 
life. In the prosecution of its objects, not one 
civil obligation may have been violated—not one 
deed may have been committed to forfeit the 
. respect of society—not one thing may ever have 
been charged upon this world’s idolater to alienate 
the regard, but every thing may have been done 
by him to conciliate the kindness, and draw down 
upon him the flattery of his fellow-men. But, alas! 
he has broken loose from God! He lives, from 
the cradle’ to the grave, without any practical 
recognition of Him'in whom he lives, and moves, 
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and has his being. A demonstration of social 
virtue, so far from offending, may minister to his 
complacency. but to bid him crucify his affections 
for the things of sense, is to bid him inflict a suicide 
upon his person. And thus, while beneficent in 
conduct, and fair in reputation among his fellows, 
may he in prospect be linked with the fate of a 
world that is soon to be burnt up, and im character 
be tainted with the spirit of a world that is lying in 
wickedness. And thus it is, that there may be 
spiritual guilt in the midst of social accomplishment 
—there may be wrath from heaven in the midst of 
applause and connivance from the world—there 
may be impending disaster in the midst of imagined 
safety—there may be abomination in the sight of 
God, in the midst of highest esteem and popularity 
among men. _ 

There is nothing in the daily routine of this 
world’s luxury, or this world’s covetousness, or this 
world’s ambition, which suggests to its carnal and 
earth-born children the conviction of sinfulness. 
The round of pleasure is described, or the career of 
adventure is prosecuted, or the path of aggrandize- 
ment is entered upon; and it does not once meet 
the imagination of this world’s votary, that, in every 
one of these pursuits, he is widening his departure 
from God. He isnot aware of the deathly charac- 
ter of his habits; and, protect him only from the 
voice of human execration, he hears, or hears 
without alarm, that voice of truth which pronounces 
him wholly given over to idolatry. And yet can 
any thing be more evident, even of the most harm- 
less and reputable members of society, than that 
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the gifts of a kind and liberal Father have stolen 
away from Him the affections of His own children— 
than that they have taken up with another portion, 
than with Him who originates and sustains them— 
than that they have built their foundation on the 
creature, and look on the Creator with the defiance 
at least of unconcern? ‘They in reality have dis- 
joined themselves from God. Instead of being 
conducted by the sight of the world to the thought 
of God, they look no further than the world, and 
it stands in their hearts contrasted with God. 
Instead of the one leading to the other, the one 
detains and withdraws from the other. They are 
so conversant with the world as to lose sight of 
God. For this we can appeal to the conscience 
of every natural man, and on this we ground the 
affirmation, that though in the keen pursuit of the 
money which purchaseth all things, he may have 
never deviated from the onward path of integrity, 
he has been receding by every footstep to a greater 
distance from heaven—and with an eye averted 
from God, has been looking towards those things, 
the love of which is opposite to the love of the 
Father. 

And it is because men are thus engrossed with 
the visible objects of time, that they have lost sight 
of their own individual concern in that spiritual 
kingdom which God is setting up in the world. 
Because it does not rank among ‘the visibilities of 
earth, it is looked at by them with the most heed- 
less. indifference, and they regard its existence as 
a fiction of the imagination. The subject of that 
kingdom is indeed invisible. It worketh its silent 
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and unseen way through the world of souls, and it 
may be multiplying its subjects, and widening the 
extent of its dominion every day, without the eye 
of man being able to perceive it. There is a day 
of revelation coming ; and the hidden things which 
are to be laid open on that day are the secrets of 
the heart. But, in the meantime, the heart is, in 
a great measure, shut up from observation; and 
many of its movements will remain unnoticed and 
unknown till that day shall discover them. And 
we are expressly told, that that greatest of all 
movements, by which it turns from Satan unto 
God, is a hidden operation. It is said of the 
Spirit, who worketh this movement, that no man 
knoweth whence it cometh, or whither it goeth. It 
makes its noiseless way through streets and 
families. The visible instrument which God em- 
ploys may come equally to all who are within its 
reach; but the effect which the Spirit giveth to: 
that instrument, is not a matter of direct perception, 
nor can we tell who the individual is whose heart 
it will ply with the word of God, so as to give all 
the weight and power of a hammer breaking the 
rock in pieces. O how much of the inner man 
remains impenetrably hidden under all that is visible 
in the general aspect of society! ‘To man himself 
it is an unknown field, though the beings who are 
above man have all their eyes uponit. In looking 
to human affairs, it is the only field they deem 
worthy of contemplation. The frail and fleeting 
materials of common history, are as nothing in the 
eye of those who count nothing important but that 
which has stamped upon it the character of eternity. 
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To recommend it to them, it must have the attri- 
bute of endurance ; or, in other words, it must be 
related to souls, which are the only subjects in this 
world that God hath endued with the vigour of 
immortality. Now the soul of man is invisible te 
us, nor can we see, as through a window, its 
desires, and its movements, and its silent aspira- 
tions. There is a thick covermg of sense thrown 
over it; and thus it is, that what, to the eye of 
angels appears the only worthy object of attention 
in the history of the species, is, to the eye of man 
himself, an unknown mystery. His eye is en- 
grossed with the glare of what is seen, and of what 
is sensible; and the secrecies of the soul lie on the 
back-ground of his contemplation altogether. He 
knows as little about the busy doings which go on 
im the heart of his neighbour, as he knows of what 
goes on.on the surface of some remote and undis- 
covered world. In the wideness of immensity, 
there are fields so distant as to be beyond the ken 
of eye or of telescope; but there is also a field im- 
mediately around us, which lies wrapt in unfathom- 
able secrecy. O it is little dwelt upon by man, whose 
thoughts are so taken up with what the eye seeth, 
and the ear can listen to. But on this field there 
are doings of mightier import than the whole visible 
universe lays before us. It forms part of the 
world of spirits. It is the field of discipline for 
eternity. It is the field on which is decided the 
fate of conscious and never-ending existence. It 
is a province in the moral government of God, and 
in worth outweighs all the splendour and all the 
richness of that material magnificence which is 
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around us. The earth is to be burned up, and 
the heavens are to pass away as a scroll; but on 
this near, though unnoticed field, there is a mighty 
interest now forming, which will survive the wreck 
of all that is visible ; and it is there that God gains 
accessions to his kingdom which endureth for ever. 

But there are two remarks by which we would 
limit and define the extent of what is said by our 
Saviour, about the kingdom of God coming not 
with observation. It holds true of every man who 
becomes the subject of that kingdom, that by his 
fruits ye shall know him. There is a visible style 
of conduct which bespeaks him to be adifferentman 
from others, and a different man from what he him- 


self was before he entered into the kingdom of 


God. Let the reign of God be established over 
the inner man, and it will tell, and tell observably, 
upon the doings of the outer man. But remark here, 
that though the kingdom of God may be the sub- 
ject of observation where it exists, yet the bringing 
of that kingdom into existence, or, in other words, 
the coming of that kingdom may not be with 
observation. Now, what is true of an individual, 
is true of many. ‘The formation of the kingdom 
of God, in the hearts of the majority of a neigh- 
bourhood, would give rise to a spectacle fitted to 
strike the general eye; and there is something 
broadly visible in the complexion of a renovated and 
moralized people. ‘There is a change of aspect 
in the doings of every man who is born again, that 
meets the observation of his neighbours; and 
a sufficient number of such men would give rise 
to such a general change as to solicit general 
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observation. But though the change, after it is 
established, may excite their notice, yet the coming 
on of the change may not excite their notice. ‘The 
steps by which it is accomplished may elude the 
notice of the generality altogether. . The little stone 
may be too small to draw upon it the attention of 
a distant world; but it may compel their attention — 
by its progress, and even long before it filleth the 
whole earth, the whole earth may be filled with 
inquiries after it. ‘The work of the Spirit is visible, 
but the working of the Spirit is not visible. He 
bloweth where He listeth ; and though the kingdom 
of God, that he is to establish in the world, shall 
swallow up all the rest, and by its magnitude force 
itself upon the general observation, yet, in the first 
stages of its progress, and in the act of coming, it 
may not be with observation. 

Our other remark is, that though the kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation, yet by the 
prophecies of God, the origin and the sudden en- 
largement of that kingdom, have a place assigned 
to them in the march of visible history. The four 
great monarchies form conspicuous eras in the his- 
tory of man. ‘They come with observation, and 
they mark, in a general way, the infancy, and the 
growth, and the matured establishment of that king- 
dom which cometh not with observation. We lie 
at the feet of Nebuchadnezzar’s image. This is 
the place in the descending scale of ages which we 
occupy ; and the present political aspect of Europe 
was seen aiar by the prophet Daniel through the 
vista of many generations. ‘The ten kingdoms into 
which the Roman empire was divided, form the 
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closing scene in his magnificent representation of 
futurity ; and it is this distant period which, in the 
mighty range of his prophetic eye, he is employed 
in contemplating, when he tells us of a kingdom 
made without hands, and, from the size of a little 
stone, growing into a mountain which filled the 
whole earth. The coming of these ten kingdoms 
carried on it a broad aspect, which addressed itself 
to the senses of men. They were ushered in with 
all the notes and characters of preparation. Kings 
met, and kings combated on a conspicuous arena ; 
the loud uproar of the battle was heard, and the 
rumour of it spread itself; and each of the predicted 
kingdoms made its entrance into the world, with 
the pomp, and the circumstance, and the visible 
insignia of war. It is in the time of these king- 
doms that the kingdom of God is to break forth on 
every side; and the want of those visible accompani- 
ments, which mark the progress and the establish- 
ment of other kingdoms, signalizes the kingdom of 
God, and stamps upon it the peculiar character of 
coming not with observation. There isa silenceand 
a secrecy in the progress of this kingdom, which do 
not belong to the others. It has its signs too, but 
they are not such signs as the Pharisees were 
looking for, when they asked about the kingdom 
of God, and about the signs of its appearance. 
The interpreters of prophecy have been watching, 
for whole centuries, all the variations which take 
place in the restless politics of this world—they 
have been pursuing every fluctuation in the ever- 
changing history of the times,—but the ten toes of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image still represent the great 
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outline of European society. It is not in the 
revolutions of political power that we are to look 
for the direct or immediate symptom of God’s ap- 
proaching kingdom. ‘The effect of that kingdom is 
to revolutionize the hearts of men. ‘The Alexander 
of a former day, filled with generous resentment 
at the wrongs of his outraged country, and gather- 
ing energy from despair, and marching at the head 
of a population rallyimg around the standard of 
revenge, out of all his provinces, and aided by the 
tempests of heaven, might have overwhelmed that 
power which had spread its desolating triumphs 
over half the monarchies of Europe. But all this 
might have been done, and the little stone have 
remained all the while stationary, and the flock of 
Christ received no addition to its numbers; and 
should the same rapacity of ambition exist among 
the rulers of the world, and the same profligacy 
among the people, and the same baleful infidelity 
among the learned, and the same lofty contempt for. 
the holy spirit and doctrines of the gospel among the 
upper classes of society, and the same devotedness 
to the good things of life spreading among all its 
classes a spiritual indifference to the law of God, 
—then the kingdom of God has made no progress, 
and all the character's of Antichrist stand as deeply 
engraved as ever upon the aspect of the existing 
generation. But should the heart of the present 
Nicholas receive a secret visit from that Spirit 
which bloweth where He listeth—should it be 
turned, with all its affections, to the Saviour who 
died for him—should the renewed soul of the mon- 
arch own in silent reverence the power of a higher 
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monarchy, and, instead of his plans and his pur- 
poses of ambition and war, should his heart be 
filled with the holy ambition of dedicating all his 
means and all his energies to the spread of Chris- 
tianity in the world; then, in the solitude of his 
inner chamber, an unseen preparation might be 
going on for helping forward the establishment of 
the kingdom of God: and when we think of the 
small place which ‘these doitigs occupy in the 
columns of a gazette, or in the deliberations of a 
cabinet, or in the earnest contemplation of the 
general mind in Europe—above all, when we think 
that they are chiefly carried on by men who, through 
the great mass of society, are derided’or unknown 
—then may we well understand how. a ‘kingdom, 


‘spreading i its unseen influence through such private 


channels, and earbing all its triumphs‘ in the hearts 


and bosoms ‘of ibiabals: is a’ kingdom which 


cometh not with observation. 

We may easily understand, from hee has been 
stated, how inefficient must'be many of the’ methods 
which are actually resorted to for extending true 


‘religion, or the kingdom of God; in the world. It 


is not by crusading it against the power‘ of infidel 
governments, that you will establish this kingdom. 
It is not by enacting it against the heresy al un- 
scriptural opinions, that you will carry forward the 
establishment of this kingdom, It is not by the 
solemn deliberations of a legislature, sitting in 
judgment over questions that can only be carried 
into effect by the civil authority of the state, that 
you can at all help forward the establishment of 
this kingdom in the world. We will venture to 
VOL. XIII. P 
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say, that the mad enterprise of the middle ages 
did not add one subject to the kingdom of God. 
They may have stormed the holy city, so as to 
plant upon its battlements the standard of Chris- 
tendom; but they did not storm a single human 
heart, so as to plant within it a principle of holiness. 
The citadel of the heart must be plied with another 
engine ; and the strong man who reigns and who 
occupies there, may smile and may sit in secure 
defiance to the warlike preparations of a whole 
continent. No external violence of any kind can 
force the will and the principle of man to its sub- 
serviency. Whatever effect it may have on the 
territory of earthly princes, it cannot addasingle inch 
to the territory of the kingdom of God; and that 
whether the instrument of religious frenzy be an 
army or a parliament, after expending all its force, 
and doing nothing, it is at length, by the working 
of another instrument, and the silent but powerful 
efficacy of another expedient, that we make a way 
for the establishment of God’s Living Temple in 
the world. 

This brings us to the question, What is this 
instrument? The Spirit of God is the agent in 
every conversion of every human soul from Satan 
unto God. He is the alone effectual worker in 
this matter, but He worketh by instruments; and 
it is our part to put them in readiness, and to do 
those things to the doing of which He stands pledged 
to impart the efficacy of Hisall-subduing influences. 
It was the Spirit, and He alone, who gave the — 
apostles all the enlargement they got on the day 
of Pentecost: but they put themselves in readiness, 
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by obeying the prescribed direction to go to 
Jerusalem ; and there they waited and they prayed 
for the promise of the Father. Had they not been 
at their prescribed post, they would have obtained 
no part whatever in the promised privilege ; and 
in like manner we, with every sentiment of depen- 
dence on the power of the Spirit, should, both for 
ourselves and others, do those things, in the doing 
of which alone we have reason to expect that He 
will come down with all that energy of impression, 
and all that richness of gift and of endowment, 
which belong to Him. ‘The apostles were the 
humaninstruments for the dispensation of the Spirit 
in those days; and we cannot do better than to take 
our lesson from them, and observe what they had to 
do, that the Spirit of God, working along with 
them, might turn the hearts of men, and extend 
the proper kingdom of God over the proper ground 
* which that kingdom has to occupy. They laid be- 
fore those to whom they addressed themselves the 
word of God, and they prayed for the Spirit of 
God, that He might take hold of His own instrument, 
and make it bear with effect upon the consciences 
and the understandings of men. ‘The lesson is a 
short one, but it comprises all that we have to do in 
the work of extending Christianity through the world. 
Be it on our own behalf, and with a view to bring 
down upon our own souls the benefits of the gospel, 
and the best thing wecanturn ourselves to is to read 
diligently the Bible, and to pray diligently for that 
Spirit, who pours the brilliancy of a warm and 
affecting light over all its pages. Be it on behalf 
of others, and with a view to secure to them the 
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benefits of the gospel, then, if they are immediately 
around us, the best thing we can do is to ply them 
with the instructions of the Bible, and to pray for 
the coming down of that power which can alone 
give these instructions all their efficacy. Hence 
the stationary apparatus of acountry where Christi- 
anity is established—consisting of schools, where 
the reading of the Bible is taught ; and churches, 
where the meaning of the Bible is expounded; and 
official men, whose business it isto pray themselves, 
and to press the exercise of prayer on others, to 
that God who orders intercessions in behalf of all, 
because He willeth all to be saved. But should it 
be in behalf of men who live in a distant country 
—and the precept of ‘* Go-and preach the gospel 
to every creature,” gives a legitimacy to the 
attempts of Christianizing them, which all the 
ridicule and all the wisdom of this world cannot — 
overthrow—then the stationary apparatus becomes 
a moveable one; and the word of God, translated 
into other languages, and human messengers to 
carry that word ‘and to expound it—and Christians 
' abroad to spread around them the message of 
salvation, and Christians who stay at home praying 
to the God ofall influence, and giving Him no rest 
till He pour such a blessing on other lands that 
there shall be no room to receive it. ‘This lays be- 
fore us the godly apparatus, which we rejoice to 
observe is in growing operation among the men 
of the present day; and while Bible Societies, 
and Missionary Societies, and Praying Societies, 
have the full ery of ridicule discharged upon them 
by the men of the world—while the disgrace of an 
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obscure and contemptible fanaticism is made to 
lie upon all these operations—while the affairs of 
temporal. kingdoms, and the, fluctuations of their 
ever-veering politics, fill up the columns of every 
newspaper, and form the talk of every company— 
there are holy men now dealing with the hearts 
and the principlesof the people in our own country, 
and of savages in distant lands; and amid all the 
noisy contempt and resistance they have gathered 
around them, with the sanction of apostolical 
example, and the persevering use of apostolical — 
instruments, are they working their silent but 
effectual way to the magnificent result, and the 
final establishment of the kingdom of God in the 
world. 

And thus it is, that men become themselves 
living temples of God, and that God’s living tem- 
ple, his spiritual kingdom, is extended and esta- 
blished throughout the world. And we cannot 
better reply to the question, What is the best 
instrument for promoting and extending the king- 
dom of God in the world? than by referring our 
readers to the following Treatise of Joun Hows, 
«¢ The Living Temple, or a Good Man the Temple 
of God.” This Treatise, which we have introduced 
to the notice of our readers, is less known to the 
Christian public than some of the other productions 
of this celebrated author. It is not because that, 
either in itself or in its subject, it possesses less 
worth or less importance than those pieces of this 
author, which are better known and have acquired 
greater popularity—tor, in respect to both, it holds 
a high rank among the numerous and valuable 
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productions of this much-admired writer. But we 
apprehend the reason of its not obtaining such 
general circulation, arises from the circumstance 
of the main subject of the Treatise—the formation 
of God’s Living Temple in the world—being 
intermingled with his lengthened and elaborate 
- demonstrations of the existence of God—and from 
his profound and metaphysical controversies with 
Spinoza and the French infidels, respecting the 
uncreated Being, and the eternal self-existence of 
the Deity, extending through nearly half the 
original Treatise. And, though we hold this pro- 
found and erudite exposure of atheism, to contain 
the most perfect and unanswerable demonstration 
of the existence of a God with which we are 
acquainted—yet the deep and metaphysical char- 
acter of his argumentation, renders it too occult 
and abstruse to be easily apprehended by ordinary 
readers ; and thus is it fitted to repel them from 
entering on a piece of superlative excellence. It 
was under this conviction, andtorender the Treatise 
more acceptable and useful to the Christian public, 
that we have divested the present edition of those 
. elaborate disquisitions, into which he had been 
drawn by the French infidels, and which were 
extraneous to the specific design of the work, and 
have only presented our readers with what relates 
to the author’s main subject—the method by which 
the reign of truth and holiness is established in the 
hearts of men, in order to their becoming temples 
of the Living God. 

To those who desiderate afulland comprehensive 
exhibition of the gospel scheme, for the restoration 
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of our fallen and apostate race to the lost image and 
communion of the Godhead, we would recommend 
this invaluable Treatise to their perusal. He gives 
a deeply affecting, but justly descriptive represen- 
tation of the apostasy, and consequent ruin and 
depravity of man, in his melancholy but magnificent 
delineation of the ruined, desolate, and forsaken 
condition of that noble Living Temple, where God 
once dwelt, and which was once blessed and 
beautified by the Divine Presence. And he gives 
a no less powerful and scriptural representation of 
the wisdom and glory, of the plans and purposes, 
oi the Divine Mind, for the rebuilding of this fallen 
and deserted temple by Emmanuel, that God 
might, in perfect consistency with the holiness and 
righteousness of His august government, again 
tabernacle with man—and that the love, and the 
loyalty, and the obedience which were due to 
Heaven’s great Monarch, might be re-established in 
the hearts of men, in order that they might again 
be restored to that blissful communion and inter- 
course with God. which they had forfeited by their 
apostasy. And who can estimate the might and 
the magnitude of that great undertaking, by which 
Emmanuel achieved the restoration of this ruined 
temple? How the temple of His own body had 
to be destroyed, that by His sufferings and death 
He might expiate the guilt of an apostate world— 
andmake reparation for the offence done to Heaven’s 
righteous government—and effect a reconciliation 
between God and His alienated creatures—and 
obtain the communication of the Holy Spirit to 
renovate and adorn this desolated ruin, that the 
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great Inhabitant might return and again occupy 
His long-deserted temple. . It is because men are 
insensible to. the extent of the ruin and the deso- 
lation which. sin has .effected, that they are so 
insensible to, the greatness .of that deliverance 
which the Sayiour had to achieve for the restoration 
of man to the enjoyment of the Divine Presence. 
To establish the reign of truth and holiness in 
the hearts of men, and thus to render them. fit 
temples for the Divinity; is the grand and ultimate 
design of God in that wonderful dispensation which 
is revealed in the gospel. O it is little thought of 
by men, in whose hearts the god of this world has 
established his reign, what a mighty change must 
be effected ere they become living temples of God! 
It is because they are so insensible to the nature 
and extent of the ruin, that they are so insensible 
to the magnitude of that change which they must 
undergo ere they become fit for the divine resi- 
dence. It is not a repair, but a rebuilding. — It 
is not a reform, but a thorough regeneration. It 
is fearful to think of the delusion which prevails in 
the great mass of society respecting this mighty 
change. It is not merely the infidel and the 
practical atheist, to whom Howe so well addresses 
the language of terror and alarm, that require to 
be awakened,» When we think of the spiritless 
indifference, and cold irreligion of many professors 
of Christianity—-when we think of the lukewarm 
decencies, and-heartless conformities, of many who 
profess their attachment to the Saviour—and com- 
pare them: with that spirituality’ of mind, and 
renovation of heart, which this excellent author 
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so well sets forth, as constituting the Living 
Temple, it may well alarm the consciences of many 
a decent and reputable professor of the gospel. 
And it ought to reach conviction to the heart of 
many, whose complacency in their own state has 
never been disturbed, that, amidst the many earth- 
born qualities and endowments with which their 
character in society is adorned—while their hearts 
are devoted to earthliness, and the world forms the 
object of their idolatrous. affections—they are still 
unfit for the divine residence, and are living without 
God in the world. 
Now, it is the scriptural view of the magnitude of 
the change that is implied in becoming a Christian, 
which makes Christianity, in the entiresense of the 
term, so revolting both tothe pride and the sagacity 
of nature.» It looks so wild» and: impossible an 
enterprise to draw away the affections from that 
which appears. to give lifeand motion to the whole 
of human industry. The demand -appears so 
extravagant, when asked to renounce our liking 
for what all men like—and we appear to be pushing 
the exactions of religion ‘so unreasonably far, when 
we represent it as incompatible with the love of 
wealth, or grandeur, or animal gratification—that to 
the eye of many a cool and sober-minded citizen, it 
appears in the light of a very unlikely speculation. 
With the eye of a strong practical understanding, 
much and judiciously exercised in the realities of 
business, he regards the man of such lofty and 
spiritual lessons as a visionary altogether—but he 
shrewdly guesses that there is no danger of obtain- 
ing many real disciples to a system, so utterly at 
P 2 
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variance with the most urgent principles of the 
human constitution. 

Now, to repel the contempt, andalso the apparent 
common sense of all this resistance, we might easily 
demonstrate, that without any mitigation whatever 
of the spirit of Christianity, the service of God, 
would still remain a reasonable service. But we 
shall content ourselves with urging upon you one 
argument which the Bible furnishes, which is, that 
the world passeth away, and the lust thereof. 
There is a result pomted to here, ye sage and 
calculating men, who are looking so intently forward 
to the result of your varied speculations. ‘There 
is an event which is surely coming upon you all, 
and which will put to shame all the glory of secular 
wisdom, and hurry to a prostrate ruin all the might 
and magnificence of your grovelling enterprises. 
In a few little years, and time will arbitrate this 
question. It will tell us who is the visionary—he 
who is wise for this world, or he who is wise for 
eternity. A day is coming, when the busy ambition 
of your lives will all be broken up— when death 
will smile, in ghastly contempt, over the vanity of 
earthly affections—when, summoning you away 
from this warm and comfortable dwelling-place, he 
will call your body to its grave, and your spirit to 
its reckoning—and upon the falling down of that 
screen which separates the two worlds, will it 
appear that the man who has sought his portion 
among the schemes, and the pursuits, and the 
passing shadows of our present state, was indeed 
the visionary. With this element of computation 
do we neutralize all the contempt which nature feels 
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and nature expresses against the abstractions of a 
spiritual Christianity—and pronounce of him who 
disowns it, that he is indeed the blind and pitiable 
maniac, wasting himself upon trifles, and lost and 
bewildered among the frivolities of an idiot’s dream. 

On entering some busy place of commercial 
intercourse, and perceiving what it is that forms 
the ruling desire of every heart, and the ruling 
topic of every conversation—and feeling the resist- 
less evidence that is before him, of the world 
being the resting-place of every individual, and its 
perishable objects forming all that they long for, 
and all that they labour after—and, at the same 
time, observing what a face of respectable intelli- 
gence is thus lavished on the pursuits of earthliness 
—a Christian looker-on cannot but feel the strength 
of that discountenance which is thus laid on the 
views and the principles of spiritual men. The 
vast ageregate of mind and of example in the world 
appears to be against him; and he feels as if left 
alone to his own visionary speculation, a gaze of 
universal contempt was directed against that 
peculiarity, in which he meets so few to share and 
to sympathize with him. But let him only look a 
little further on, and this will both revive his con- 
fidence, and retort on the whole opposing species 
the very charge by which he was well nigh over- 
whelmed. In a few years, and all that is visible 
of the mass of life, and thought, and ambition, that 
is before him, will be a mouldering mass of dust 
and rottenness in the churchyard. There is ever- 
more a rapid transference of that living crowd, one 
by one, from the place of business to the place of 
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burial. In a few years, and the transference will 
be completed, and every one of these intense, and 
eager, and speculative beings, shall have disappeared 
from this busy scene, and shall have gone to share 
in the still more awfully interesting and important 
scenes of eternity. 
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Iw our former Essay to Mr Romarne’s. Treatises 
on the Life, Walk, and Triumph of Faith, we 
observed, that the great and unceasing topics on 
which he delighted to: expatiate were, the atoning 
blood and perfect righteousness of Christ, as form- 


‘ing the:great and<only foundation of his hope and 


of his confidence towards God. ‘These important 
doctrines of the Christian faith; form the no less 
favourite and oft-recurring theme which pervades, 
and: is diffused through the whole ‘texture of the 
excellent Letters of whieh the present Volume is 
composed. And though they may not be fitted to 
stimulate the understanding, or to regale the fancy 
of the merely intellectual reader; yet, to’the simple- 
hearted’ and ‘spiritually-minded Christian, these 
precious and consoling truths, however frequently 
presented, will be felt in all the «freshness and. 
power of their peace-speaking, ‘holy, and regener- 
ating influence. In this respect, he imitated: the 
exaniple of the: great apostle of the Gentiles,:who 
expressed his determination to knownothing among 
his people “save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 
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We have frequently insisted on one great claim 
that the doctrine of Christ crucified has upon our 
attention; namely, that, by the knowledge of it, © 
we obtain deliverance irom the greatest calamity 
which hangs over our species; and that is, the 
curse of God’s violated law, with all the pains and 
penalties which are consequent thereupon. We 
shall, in our following observations, advert to an- 
other mighty claim which the same doctrine has 
upon our attention; namely, that, by the knowledge 
of it, we farther obtain the meritorious, or the 
rightful possession of God’s favour ; so that we do 
not simply enter upon the bliss of eternity as having 
become ours in fact, and by a mere deed of gener- 
osity, but we enter upon it as having become ours 
in equity, and by a deed of justice. Through 
Christ crucified we acquire a title to heaven as 
our reward, and that as much as if we ourselves 
had done that stipulated work, for which heaven 
was rendered to us as the stipulated wages: and 
this is a very different footing from that of the bare | 
conveyance of a gift, for it is a conveyance that is 
secured and shielded by the guarantees of a cove- 
nant; so as to make it, not a mere act of mercy, 
but an act of righteousness for God to bestow ; 
and we, in receiving, lay hold not merely of a 
donative, but also of-our due. 

Now, there are many who do not perceive that 
this second privilege, of being instated, through 
Christ crucified, in a righteousness before God, is 
essentially distinct from the former privilege, that 
of being delivered from guilt. They contemplate 
the whole of a sinner’s reconciliation with God, as 
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one general benefit coming out of the atonement 
that has been rendered for him on the cross, and 
which does not admit of being severed into parts, 
as has been done by the adepts of an artificial and 
scholastic theology. ‘They are not disposed to look 
separately to our being freed from condemnation, 
and so rescued from hell; and to our being vested 
with a positive righteousness, and so made the 
rightful heirs and expectants of heaven. They 
would rather abide by their habit of viewing the 
gift that is by Jesus Christ as one and indivisible; 
and regard the attempt to decompose it into in- 
gredients, more as a subtilty of human invention, 
than as the dictate of a mind that has been soundly 
and scripturally informed. And thus would they 
treat lightly the distinction that has been so much 
urged by some theologians, between the passive 
and the active obedience of Christ; or between the 
efficacy of the one to redeem from the incurred 
penalty, and the efficacy of the other to reinstate 
in the forfeited reward ; between the tendency of 
His sufferings to avert all the wrath of the Divinity, 
and so to turn away from us the displeasure under 
which we lay, and the tendency of His services to 
restore to us the forfeited reward, and so transfer 
to us, for whom these services were undertaken, 
God’s favour and kindness, as much as if they had 
been rendered in our own person and by our own 
performances. This attempt to mark off the 
mediatorship of Christ into two great departments, 
has been branded as an attempt to be wise above 
that which is written; and, when pursued into the 
still greater nicety of endeavouring to trace and to 
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follow it throughout the line of demarcation that is 
betwixt them, then has the whole speculation been 
denounced as one that ministers questions of strite 
rather than of godly edifying, and to which we 
cannot turn aside, without being involved in per- 
verse disputings, and the jangling of vai contro- 
versy. 

Now, we fully participate in this dislike at all 
such metaphysics of theology, as minister nothing 
in the way of comfort, or of direction, or of salutary 
influence to the plain mind of a plain and practical 
inquirer. And therefore we shall attempt nothing 
at present that is not quite broad and palpable, 
and shall avoid every thing that would require an 
eye of very minute or microscopic discrimmation. 
_ It may be a matter of no-great usefulness so to 
arrange and to classify the privileges ofa believer, 
as accurately to refer each to the distinct services 
by which Christ hath insured it for those who put 
their trust in. Him. Butisurely it is of importance 
to know what these privileges are, and for ‘this 
purpose to make them the objects,:if not of any 
acute or subtile exercise of the understanding, at 
least of simple enumeration. And we should feel 
as if much had been left untold, were we not made 
to know that Christ hath brought im an everlasting 
righteousness, as well as finished transgressions, and 
made an end of sins—that He hath won for us the 
reward of heaven, as well as avertéd from us: the 
vengeance of hell—that He hath not only redeemed 
us from the sentence of death but hath built up 
for us a title unto life everlasting—that, besides 
expunging our name from the book of scondemna- 
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tion, He hath graven it in the book of life—that, 
instead of standing before God simply as.acquitted 
creatures, and therefore preserved from the place 
of condemnation, we stand before Him in the robe 
of another’s righteousness, and therefore with the 
investiture of such an order of merit, as makes it 
fit that we should be translated to a high place of 
favour and of dignity. .. We want not to probe and 
to penetrate, into the hidden intricacies of the 
question. But surely, if to be simply dismissed 
from the barat which we stood as arraigned crimi- 
nals be one thing, and it be another to be thence 
preferred to a title of renown, or to some station 
wherewith happiness and honour await us near 
the palace of our sovereign, then it concerns us to 
know that there is a justification as well as an 
atonement; that there is a righteousness as well 
as a redemption ; that Christ hath done more than 
advance us to the negative or midway condition of 
mere innocence ; that He hath wrought out for us 
a mightier transition than to a state of exemption 
from the torments of the accursed; that He hath 
not only retrieved our condition, but hath reversed 
it, utterly changing the character of our eternity, and 
turning it from an eternity of torment to an eternity 
of triumph—having both borne the full weight of our 
sufferings by taking on Himself the guilt of our sins, 
and having given us of His own righteousness, as 
our passport and title-deed to the glories of paradise. 
And this view is not without warrant and autho- 
rity from ‘Scripture.’ The redemption which is 
through the blood of? Christ isthe forgiveness of 
sins. “The righteousness of Christ, which is made 
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to rest on all who believe, brings along with it atitle 
to positive favour, which is something more than 
forgiveness. The creditor who cancels our debt, 
does us a distinct and additional good, when, 
furthermore, he puts the deeds or the documents 
into our hands by which we are constituted the 
rightful claimants of any given property. And so 
Christ, in one place, is represented as a surety for 
the sins of those who believe m Him; and inanother, 
as having purchased for them an inheritance, to 
which they, and they alone, have the right of entry 
and of possession. Moreover, we read of Christ 
being “‘ delivered for our offences, and raised again 
for our justification ;” or, that by Hisdeath He made 
atonement for sin; and by His resurrection He re- 
entered heaven, and is there employed in preparing 
those mansions by which are rewarded the right- 
eousness of those who believe in Him. One fruit 
of the mediation of Christ is said to be peace with 
God. But not only so, writes the apostle; in 
addition to having drawn back His hostility, He sends - 
forth upon us His loving-kindness. And hence 
another fruit of the mediation is, that we have 
access to the grace wherein we stand. Yet it must 
be owned, that, notwithstanding the real distinction 
which there is between release from a penalty and 
admittance to a positivereward, and the correspond- 
ing distinction that has been made by theologians, 
between the passive obedience of Christ, by which 
it is held that the one has been averted, and the 
active obedience of Christ, by which it is held that 
the other has been rightfully earned for us,—it 
must be owned, we say, notwithstanding, that it is. 
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the obedience of Christ unto the death which seems 
to have formed the main price, not only of all the 
immunities, but of all the privileges that believers 
enjoy. It was from His death that the incense of a 
sweet-smelling savour arose unto God. It was 
because of His death that God highly exalted Him, 
and gave Him a name above every name. It was 
from the grave that He ascended, rich in the spoils 
of a superabundant merit, wherewith He decks and 
dignifies all His followers. And thus there is not 
only a remission, but a righteousness that has been 
wrought out by the expiation on the cross. It was 
there that He became sin for us, though He knew 
no sin; and it was also in virtue of what has been 
done there, that we are made the righteousness of 
Godin Him. The hope of our glory, as well as 
the price of our deliverance, stands connected with 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 

We affirm it to be of the very essence of gospel 
mercy, that, instead of a mere demonstration of 
Heaven’s love, there went along with it a full 
demonstration of Heaven’s righteousness—that it 
rendered glory to the law, and by the very act 
wherewith it rendered grace unto those who had 
trampled on thelaw. The forgiveness that is unto 
the sinner under this dispensation, bears upon it 
an awful character of sacredness and majesty— 
seeing that it never could have issued on a guilty 
world but through the channel of a consecrated 
priesthood, and with the blood of a divine expiation. 
There is pity on high to the children of men—but 
it is pity enshrined in holiness, and to which there 
is no other way of access than by the safeguards 
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of a government that is unchangeable. We cannot 
come unto the throne of-grace but through a 
mediatorship, where at once may be seen the 
manifested truth and vindicated justice of the 
Godhead—nor can we obtain the compassion of 
our offended Lawgiver, without knocking at the 
door of a sanctuary, where dwell, in still unviolated 
purity and greatness, all the wondrous attributes 
that belong to Him. 

Now, this is what we hold to. be the leading and 
the characteristic peculiarity of the dispensation 
under whieh we live. All that we receive is, 
doubtless, in the way of a gift—and yet it is a gift 
for which a price has been rendered, so as to make 
it legally and rightfully ours. The penalty is 
remitted to us, but not till it was paid down, as it 
were, by another’s sufferings. Heaven has been 
granted to us, but not till it was purchased by 
another’s services. So that the believer has not 
merely privileges simply and gratuitously conferred 
upon him ; but he is vested with a right to these 
privileges. He can lay claim to them as a thing 
of obligation—not in virtue of any equivalent that 
has been rendered by himself, but.in virtue of a 
full equivalent that has been rendered by another: 
When eternal life is bestowed upon us, it is not 
in the shape of a bare donative, the fruit of a 
movement of generosity alone. It is a reward 
granted tous on consideration of a righteousness, 
although that righteousness is not: properly and 
personally ours. Still, it is the fulfilment of a 
stipulation—the implementing of a contract or a 
covenant between parties; and when man enters 
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upon his blissful eternity, he only takes possession 
of that which is his due, and which God hath bound 
Himself, as by the conditions of a treaty, to award 
unto him. 

And here it is of importance to mark—how 
much more secure our hope of heaven is, when laid 
upon such a foundation. Had the sinner nothing 
else to build upon than the single attribute of 
mercy, well might he dread the outbreaking upon 
his person of the other attributes, and feel. the 
perpetual disturbance of fears and of jealousies 
in his bosom, as he bethought him of the majesty 
of God, and the unchangeable recoil of a nature 
that could hold no fellowship with evil. Now, how 
it must overrule these terrors, when, with the 
‘righteousness of Christ.as a plea put ito his hand, 
he now finds even the most menacing attributes of 
the Divinity enlisted on the side of his salvation. 
Were his hopes suspended singly on the pity of 
God, while the question of all his other perfections 
was yet undisposed of, there would still be room 
in the sinner’s heart for many doubts and many 
disquietudes. But how it must allay all these, 
and what firmness it must give to his anticipations 
of heaven, when, instead of vaguely trusting for it 
to the indulgence of God, he in Christ hath 
acquired a distinct and a well-defined right to it. 
He is like the man who at first eyed some beautiful 
estate with fond and foolish expectation, because 
of the reported generosity of him who owned it— 
but who afterwards had the title-deed put into his 
hand, on which he might challenge the property 
as his own, and step into the secure and undisputed 
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possession of it. And thus may a Christian look 
forward to heaven. He can plead a right for it. 
He can argue in his behalf a purchase-money that 
is commensurate to the purchase. He can speak 
of a value that has been given, and which is 
adequate to the value that he expects. And he 
lives beneath his privileges—he is insensible to the 
whole worth and security of his condition, if his 
spirit do not rest and be at ease among the 
guarantees of a sure and a well-ordered covenant 
—and if, while he rejoices in the gift of his commg 
inheritance, he do not fortify his trust by thinking 
well of the soundness and the equity of his claim 
to it. 

But while we like to say every thing to a be- 
liever that should minister to the stability of his 
confidence, we would say nothing that could 
minister to his pride, or excite a sense of haughty 
independence in his bosom. It is not asif he defied 
God, and entered with Him on a field of litigation. 
It is not as if he challenged, and with a tone of | 
resolute assertion, that which he felt to be rightfully 
hisown, and demanded it accordingly. What might 
disarm him of this spirit altogether is, that though 
now possessed of a right to the citizenship of hea- 
ven, the right was not won by himself, but conferred 
upon him by a Mediator. It is not an inherent, — 
but a derived privilege, and for which he stands ~ 
indebted to another’s bounty. What, we ask, are 
the suitable feelings with which he ought to prose- 
cute his claim upon God, when, in fact, God was 
the Being who furnished him with this claim against 
himself? God so loved the world, as to send His 
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Son into it, that He might legalize a place and a 
possession in heaven for all who believe on Him. 
Should the lordly proprietor make over to a tenant 
at will the privilege of a perpetual occupation, and 
give him secure and rightful possession of all the 
requisite title-deeds, and furnish him out of his own 
hand with the materials of such a plea or legal 
argument as might insure him against all opposi- 
tion; all this goes to vest him with the power of 
challenging for his own, that which has been con- 
ferred upon him by another. But this, so far from 
impairing the character of what he has gotten asa 
gift, only serves to complete and to enhance it, 
and should humble him the more into the gratitude 
and admiration of so noble a benefactor. And so 
of all that we obtain by the gospel. It is a gift 
all over; and though it includes titles as well as 
benefits, let it ever be remembered, that they are 
not titles that we have earned, but titles that have 
been bestowed upon us. It is the thought of this 
that should rectify our carriage towards God. It 
is true, that by the economy of the New Testament, 
they who believe have aright to the honours of 
immortality. But the right has been given. It 
has generously and gratuitously descended from 
above; and they on whom it hath alighted, while 
they rejoice in the security thereof, still walk be- 
fore God with the modesty of Hisgifted dependants. 
So far from being arrogant, because of the claim 
wherewith they have been invested, it only serves 
as another topic of humility and thankfulness. 
They appear before God in a robe of righteousness, 
but they know that it is a robe of His putting on. 
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In His presence they wear an order of merit, but 
what they wear another hath won—the meed of 
another’s services—the fruit of the travail of 
another’s soul. They feel the whole security of 
an unquestionable right without its arrogance, and 
are at once high im the conscious possession of 
their great prerogative, and humble under the 
feeling that they are debtors for it all. The reward 
is a gift; for the righteousness which hath earned 
the reward is a gift also. Heaven may at first be 
thought of, not as a present but. as a purchase ; 
but it is the more emphatically a present, that by 
another’s purchase it has become justly and legally 
theirs. It is this which gives its specific character 
to the economy of the gospel. It is free in the 
distribution of its blessings ; yet, ere the blessings 
are granted, there must be granted a right to the 
possession of them—and'the sinner, having no such 
right in his own person, must derive it from abroad, 
and owe that to another, which in himselfit is im- 
possible to acquire: Heaven: becomes his, not. 
merely in love, but in law; and in consideration 
of Him who hath fulfilled: the law, the bliss of 
eternity is as much awarded to him by a’God of 
judgment, as it is made over to him by a God of 
mercy. Yet the law does not obliterate the love, 
but only makes it more prominent. For it was in 
love that God sent His Son into ‘the world, and 
in love for‘ the guilty did the Son, in their stead, 
obey all the precepts, and suffer all the penalties; 
and though without a righteousness none shall 
enter into paradise, yet was it love that provided 
the righteousness, and now presses it on the accep- 
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tance of all. None shall be admitted into heaven 
butfromthe vantage ground of afinished obedience ; 
but it was God Himself who reared the vantage 
ground, and who placed the believer thereupon. 
The whole security of a righteousness is His, the 
whole glory of itis another’s. ‘That he shall have 
a righteousness is indispensable. For this there 
seems to have been some deep and awful necessity 
in the divine jurisprudence ; and it has been so 
provided for, that now the sinner can rightfully 
claim, and God, without the compromise of His 
character as a Judge, can rightfully bestow. But 
the very thing which has established the sinner’s 
plea, has deepened the sinner’s obligations ; and, 
in very proportion to the triumph which he feels 
because of the validity of his right, are both the 
gratitude and the self-renunciation wherewith, 
im the language of the Prophet, he makes the 
declaration—‘* In the Lord have I righteousness.” 

We shall close our remarks by adverting to a 
phrase that we often hear uttered, in the act of 
combating the resistance of man to the overtures 
of the gospel; and that is, the legal spirit. Now, 
if by this be meant the demand that nature has for 
a righteousness wherein to appear before God— 
this is just as it should be. There is, and there 
ought to be, a secret misgiving of the heart, when 
nothing but the general mercy of God is before us, 
on which to build our reliance. The thought of 
God’s other attributes will intrude and mar the 
soul’s attempt to tranquillize itself. The sense of 
a holy and unalterable law, whose demands must 
be met in one way or other, is ever present to the 
VOL. XIII. Q 
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conscience; and, without some adjustment im 
which it can repose, will leave it unsatisfied. 
There is a longing for the bliss of eternity, but at 
the same time a certain unutterable sense upon 
the heart, that without a something whereby the 
justice of God might be propitiated, and a homage 
might be done to the principles of a government 
that is lofty and unchangeable, this bliss can 
never be arrived at. We feel, that ere we can 
enter upon life everlasting, every legal penalty must 
be done away, and a sufficient legal plea be esta- 
blished on which to found our right of admittance 
before the throne of God. The notions and 
the feelings of jurisprudence are mixed up with 
our every speculation on the road to heaven; and 
it is the inextinguishable sentiment of every bosom, 
that, in order to man being inducted there, a some- 
thing must be done upon which God might hold 
him to be righteous, and deal with him accordingly. 
A sense of the need of such a righteousness is — 
universal, and is historically marked both by the 
sacrifices of heathenism, and by the manifoldlabours 
and formalities of superstitions both in and out of 
Christendom. ‘There is the unexcepted sense of 
a great moral jurisdiction on the part of God over 
his creatures, and of a law which they are bound 
to observe—and of the need that there is, if men 
shall obtain the rewards and preferments of eternity 
at all, that the law shall give the authority of its 
consent, so that they may be legally and rightfully 
conveyed to him. Hence, under all the disguises 
of all the superstitions upon earth, the universal 
cry of man for a righteousness in order to find 
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acceptance with his God—a cry which the Bible 
does not resist, but to which it fully and explicitly 
responds, when it affirms of the sanctions of the 
law, that they are irreversible, and that heaven 
and earth must pass away rather than that one jot 
or one tittle of the law shall fail. 

Now, it may serve to guide us out of all our 
perplexities, and to establish us on the right land- 
ing-place, did we see what is right, and accurately 
distinguish it from what is wrong in this legal spirit. 
In so far then, as the legal spirit prompts him by 
whom it is actuated, to seek for a legal right of 
admittance into heaven, we have nothing to say 
against it. It seems the general apprehension of 
nature, in all countries and in all ages, that there 
is no reaching a habitation of bliss and of divine 
favour through eternity, but by the stepping-stone of 
a righteousness—and this apprehension we hold to 
be asound one. ‘The error lies not in seeking such 
a righteousness, but in seeking it from the wrong 
quarter. ‘The capital delusion is in attempting to 
build up a righteousness out of our own doings, 
instead of fleeing for shelter under the offered 
righteousness that has already been built up out of 
the doings of another. This is all that we hold to 
be wrong in the legal spirit; for, in as far as the 
mere attempt to make up a title-deed is concerned 
—in as far as the wish is felt to have a right of 
entry to the inheritance that is above put into our 
hands, which may be examined at the court of 
Heaven’s judicatory, and be there sustained as in 
every way valid and constitutional, —this, for which 
nature every where has so strong an appetite, so 
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far from being denounced as wrong in Scripture, 
it is the great design of the gospel to meet and 
to satisfy. The object in the general is not wrong 
—though it is very possible that we may go miser- 
ably astray, by looking for it in a wrong direction. 
It is by looking for it in ourselves that we err so 
grievously, when we should look unto Jesus Christ, 
and say, in the words of the Prophet, ‘In the 
Lord have I righteousness.” ‘The errand upon 
which he came, was to bring a righteousness into 
the world, that each sinner who would, might lay 
hold of ashis sacred and available plea for admittance 
nto heaven. This is the righteousness that God 
hath ordained as the channel of approach, by which 
even the worst of transgressors may draw nigh ; 
of which they are all invited to make confident 
mention in their prayers for acceptance; and on 
account of which God stands pledged to accept 
and to reward them accordingly. In the New 


Testament it is called the righteousness of God. — 


It is not because of our desire for a righteousness 
that we are on the wrong path to heaven; but 
because, instead of submitting to this righteousness 
of God, we seek to establish one of our own. In 
a word, it is self-righteousness that is the great 
stumbling-block in our way. It is the vain enter- 
prise of working an adequate and a satisfying merit 
out of our own obedience. It is challenging the 
inspection of our almighty Lawgiver, on a heart that 
has deeply revolted against him, and on a history 
deformed by transgressions innumerable—and 
bidding him look thereupon with complacency. It 
is labouring to arrive at rest bymeans of a degraded 
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law, brought down to the standard of our own weak 
and worthless compliances—and without homage 
tothe purity and the unchangeableness of Heaven’s 
government,—it is arrogating the rewards of 
heaven for our own polluted righteousness, as be- 
ing in itself good enough for God. Now this is 
the tendency of nature against which the gospel 
hath set itselfi—not to thwart our demand for a 
righteousness, but to lay in the dust all confidence 
in a righteousness of our own,—and after having 
asserted the prerogatives of an outraged law, by 
laying the whole burden of its atonement and 
obedience on Him who hath suffered in our stead, 
and in our stead hath fulfilled all righteousness ; 
to make open proclamation to our world, that all 
are welcome unto God—that now there is a way 
of access unto him, even for the most grievous of 
offenders,—but taat this way is, and must be, 
under the cover of the great Mediatorship. You 
will breathe a new air, you will break forth on a 
scene of freedom and enlargement; all will be 
light, and love, and liberty, the moment that you 
‘can say, with the, concurrence of your faith, ‘* In 
the Lord have Irighteousness:” and, feeling that 
nothing else willavailfor Heaven’s approbation, you 
can join the apostle in his sentiment, that, for the 
meritorious favour of God, I desire to count as 
nothing my own services: I desire and am deter- 
mined ‘‘to know nothing else save Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified.” 

We know of no Treatise better fitted to banish 
the legal spirit, or to dispossess the mind of its 
natural tendencies to establish a righteousness of 
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our own, than the excellent Lerrers of Mr Ro- 
MAINE which we have given in the present selec- 
tion. The Letters were all addressed to friends, 
for whose spiritual welfare the author cherished a 
deep interest ; and they were therefore designed 
to communicate comfort, or counsel, or direction, 
for resolving the doubts, or relieving the perplexities 
to which the Christian is exposed. ‘To dissipate 
these doubts and perplexities, which he well knew 
originated most frequently in a self-righteous spirit, 
he continually directs their believing view to Jesus 
Christ. And well knowing that the manifestations 
of the love and grace of our heavenly Father, 
revealed to the soul by the blessed Saviour, could | 
alone dispel the fears and the jealousies of nature, 
his constant aim was to point their eye, and direct 
their steps, to “‘the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sins of the world.” And thus, by the 
simple reliance of faith on the all-sufficient atone- 
mentand perfectrighteousness of Christ, he directed 
them to find that peace and hope which could alone 
sustain their souls in the serenity of their confidence 
towards God, and to obtain those spiritual com- 
munications of grace, which could alone nourish 
the divine life within them, and carry them forward 
in a progressive course of sanctification and holi- 
ness, to render them meet for heaven. Richly 
experiencing these consolations and hopes in his 
own soul, and knowing the alone source from 
whence they were derived, the doctrine of the cross 
became the subject of his constant meditation, and 
the name of Jesus the much-loved theme on which 
he delighted to expatiate. Amidst all his difficul- 
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ties and perplexities, his confidence was stayed 
with the assurance that “the Lord reigneth ;” and, 
by judging Him faithful who had promised, he ° 
maintained in his soul a rejoicing hope of eternal 
life, through his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
It was thus that he maintained a perennial and 
unfading communion with God—that he daily and 
habitually rejoiced in the light of his reconciled 
countenance—that his gratitude and love were 
sustained in a strong and invariable glow—and 
that his sanctification and holiness were promoted. 
And no one can peruse the following Letters, 
without perceiving that the doctrines of free grace 
are doctrines according to godliness—that they 
serve no less to aliment the love and the obedience, 
than the peace and the joy of the believer—and that 
justification by faith in the Saviour’s righteousness 
alone, forms not only the surest ground of hope, but 
the best security for an humble and holy devoted- 
ness of life to God. 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


TOA 


TREATISE ON THE FAITH AND INFLUENCE 


OF 


THE GOSPEL. 


By THE REV. ARCHIBALD HALL. 


Ir is remarkable, that our Saviour, after foretelling 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and giving the as- 
surance that He will speedily come to avenge His 
elect, makes this solemn and awakening inquiry : 
*¢ Nevertheless, when the Son of man cometh, shall 
He find faith on the earth?” We cannot so far 
dive into the unrevealed secrets of prophecy, as to 
affirm how much, or how little, of analogy there is 
between the destruction of Jerusalem and the final 
dissolution of our world. It is impossible, in read- 
ing the woes and denunciations of our Saviour 
upon this subject, to rid ourselves of the impres- 
sion, that there is a general resemblance between 
these two events. Both of them are described 
under the figure of the coming of the Son of man. 
At both of them there is a work of vengeance to 
be done, and a fell manifestation given of God’s 
wrath against the finally and obstinately impenitent. 
In both an old economy is entirely swept away, 
and a new order of things emerges from the ruins 
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of it. But there is one point of the comparison, 
at which, instead of a likeness, we believe it to be 
the general apprehension of Christians, that there 
must be a strong dissimilarity. We are apt to 
look forward to a mighty spread and revival of the 
gospel in the latter days. Ere the day of judg- 
ment shall arrive, we count on the restoration of 
Jews, and the flocking in of Heathens, and the 
consummation of a great moral triumph over the 
world’s blindness and depravity; and, in short, a 
whole species visibly awakened from the lethargy 
of nature, and turned, intently turned, on the things 
of eternity. . Now, we dispute not that in our 
book of prophecy there is a warrant for all these 
expectations. But the difficulty is, how to find an 
adjustment between these high millennial hopes on 
the one hand; and on the other, the sudden and 
overwhelming surprise wherewith the last day is to 
come on an unbelieving world. If it be as appli- 
cable to the breaking up of our globe as it was to 
the breaking up of Jerusalem, that its coming is to 
be as a thief in the night, and that it shall bear 
with it a sudden destruction, on men steeped in the 
delusion of all around them being peace and safety, 
and that, wholly given over to earthliness, they 
shall be caught at unawares, while ‘“ eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage,”—if it 
be really true, that it is in the midst of holiday 
enjoyments, and among the songs of mirth and 
-revelry, that the sound of the last trumpet shall be 
heard, and the Judge is to descend with the au- 
thority of a sudden arrest on all the pursuits and 
frivolities of a then unthinking generation, may it 
Q 2 
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not, after all, be true of this His latter visitation, 
as it was of His former one, that when the Son of 
man cometh He shall not find faith upon the earth ? 

Now we shall leave the difficulty where we found 
it—and instead of devising explanations for other 
men and other ages, let us try to ascertain in how 
far the rebuke of the Saviour is applicable to our- 
selves. 

But ere we proceed, let us, in explanation of the 
term faith, advert to the wide distinction which 
obtains. between the popular imagination of what 
it is, and the apostle’s definition of what it is. 
The common conception about it is, that it consists 
in a correct apprehension of the truths of theology 
—or soundness of belief as opposed to error of 
belief. It appears to be a very prevalent impres- 
sion, that faith lies in our judging rightly of the 
doctrines of the Bible—or that we have a proper 
understanding of them. And, in this way, the 


privileges annexed to faith im the New Testament, © 


are very apt to beregarded asasort of remuneration 
for the soundness of our orthodoxy. Heaven is 
viewed as a kind of reward, if not for the worth of 
our doings, at least for the worth and the justness 
of our dogmata. Under the old economy, eternal 
life was held out as a return to us for right practice. 
Under the new economy, is it conceived by many, 
that it is held out to us as a return for right 
thinking. Figure two theologians to be listed, 
the one against the other, in controversy. He who 
espouses error is estimated to be a heretic, and 
wanting in the faith. He who espouses truth, is 
estimated to be a sound believer, so that his faith 
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resolves itself into the accuracy of his creed. It 
is not, Do this, and you shall live—but it is, Think 
thus, and you shall live,—and this seems to be the 
popular and prevailing imagination of being saved 
by faith, and being justified by faith. 

Now look to the apostolical definition of faith, as 
being the “‘ substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen”—or as being that, 
which substantiates or realizes the things that we 
hope for, and which makes plain to our conviction 
the things that we do not see. It is the assured 
expectation of that which we hope for, and the 
assured conviction of that which we do notsee—and 
lest any obscurity should be left to hang over this 
his description of faith, he exemplifies it by the 
history of many prophets and eminent worthies who 
had gone before him. In the reading of this 
catalogue, we find, that with all the instances, there 
was such a living power and truth given to the things 
‘that are distant and unseen, as caused them to oyer- 
bear the impression of things that are visible, and 
of things that were at hand. The faith of these 
excellent ones, gave that character of certainty to 
invisible things, as made them to have the like 
influence upon conduct, that they would have had, 
though they had been so many near and besetting 
realities which the eye of sense could apprehend. 
And thus it is, that one of the patriarchs was moved. 
to obedience by “ things not seen as yet,” and that 
another went forth looking to a ‘city which hath 
foundations,” and that a third cherished the hope 
of a most unlikely fulfilment, resting it alone on the 
faithfulness of a divine Promiser, and that all of 
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them declared plairly, by their: movements, how 
they sought a country. Abraham, by the offermg 
up of Isaac, earning the triumph of hope over sense; 
and Isaac speaking with assurance of the things 
that were to come; and Moses having “respect 
unto the recompense of reward, and enduring as 
seeing Him who is invisible ;” and many more who 
braved the most appalling cruelties, in hope ofa 
better resurrection. In each of the instances, the 
apostle’s definition was bodied forth, as it were, 
on the believers’ history. The leading character 
of their faith, was just the assured expectation of 
things hoped for, and the conviction of things not 
seen. ‘There was no quarrelling about orthodoxy. 
There was no settlement of any controversial ques- 
tion. The faith did not lie in the mere rectitude 
of any speculative opinion. It lay in a simple and 
andoubting anticipation of what an invisible God 
told of certain invisible things that were to come. 
And thus the future had the same practical ascend- _ 
ency over them, that the present has over other 
men. ‘They walked: by faith, and not by sight. 
They looked beyond the things that were seen 
and temporal, to the things that were unseen and 
eternal. 

Now let us take this view of faith—let us look 
to it, not asthe mere acquiescence of the understand- 
ing in the dogmata of any sound or recognised creed, 
but as that which brings the future and the yet 
unseen of revelation so home to the mind, as that: 
the mind is filled with a sense of their reality, and 
actually proceeds upon it. Conceive it to be that 
which places the unseen Creator bythe side of what 
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is visible and created, and so gives the predominancy 
to His will over all those countless diversities of 
influence, wherewith sense hath enslaved the vast 
majority of this world’s generations. Or conceive 
it to be that which places eternity by the side of 
time, and so regards the one as a mere path or 
stepping-stone to the other; that the man whom it 
possesses actually moves through life in the spirit 
of a traveller, feels his home to be heaven, and all 
his dearest hopes and interests to be laid up there ;. 
walking, therefore, over the world with a more 
light and unencumbered footstep than other men, 
just because all its adversities to him are but the 
crosses of a rapid journey, and all its joys but the 
shifting scenery of the land through which he is 
travelling, and visions of passing loveliness. Keep 
by this definition of faith, and bear it round as a 
test among all the families of your acquaintance. 
Go with it to the haunts of every-day life, and see 
if it can guide you to so much as one individual, 
whose doings plainly declare that he is pressing 
onwards to an immortality, for the joysandexercises 
of which, he is all the while in busy preparation ; 
and we fear, that even in this our professing age, 
faith is scarcely and rarely to be found; that nearly 
a universal species are carried through life in one 
tide of overbearing carnality; that the present 
world domineers over almost every creature that 
breathes in it; and were the Son of man now to 
descend in the midst of us, we know not how few 
they are who would meet and satisfy his inquiries. 
after faith upon the earth. 

For let there first pass under our review, that 
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mighty host who live in palpable ungodliness, who, 
if you cannot say of them that they are against God, 
are at least without God in the world; who spend 
their days, not perhaps in positive hostility, but 
certainly in most torpid apathy and indifference 
towards the Father of their spirits; who, feelingly 
alive to all the concerns of time, are dead and 
insensible to all that is beyond it. These in- 
disputably are children without faith. Eternity is 
a blank in their imagination, They are alike un- 
moved by its hopes and by its fears, and it offers 
as little of influence to move them, as does that 
dark and unpeopled nothingness which lies beyond 
the outskirts of creation. ‘The thought of a distant 
planet that rolls afar in space, carries in it no 
practical operation on their business or their 
bosoms. And the thought of some distant misery 
or happiness that may cast up in eternity, has just 
as little of practical operation over the minds of — 
the vast majority of this world. That which lies 
between, acts as an insuperable barrier between 
the things of faith and their principles, whether of 
feeling or of action; and so it is that they can fetch, 
from the region which lies on the other side of the 
grave, no moving force which might practically tell 
on their hearts or on their history upon this side 
of it. 

It were certainly premature and presumptuous 
to make these affirmations of all; but we leave it 
to your own observation, whether it does not apply, 
and in its full extent, to many of your friends or 
familiars in society—to many, and very many, who 
daily throng our markets, and sit around our boards 
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of festivity, and labour from morning to night among 
the cares of family management, and exchange 
the calls, and the salutations, and the inquiries of 
eivil companionship ; and whether in the pursuits 
of science, or merchandise, or amusement, are 
severally busy, each with a world of his own, from 
which God is shut out, and in which eternity is 
forgotten. Nothing can be more wide of aposto- 
lical faith than the spiritual frame and habit of 
these. They mind earthly things. ‘They have 
no conversation in heaven. The world is their 
all, and it is within the compass of its visible horizon 
that their every wish and every interest lies. ‘The 
terrors of another world do not agitate them. The 
hopes of another world do not enliven them. To 
both they are profoundly asleep, and that too at 
the very time when all within them is restless, and 
anxious, and astir about the matters of the short- 
lived day that is passing over them. ‘This-is the 
general description of all those who live without 
God and without hope. Does it apply to any of 
you? ‘Then you may have honour, and decency, 
and kindness, and courtesy, and agreeable manners, 
and even exemplary morals, but you have no faith. 

And it brings out this want of faith mto more 
distinct exhibition, that they who exemplify it are 
so susceptible of a powerful impulse from futurity. 
It is not that we want the faculty of anticipation, 
for this, in fact, is the main-spring of all the activity 
that we see afloat in the world. Man lives on 
the prospect that is before him. It is in the 
pursuit of some distant advantage, or in the avoid- 
ance of some distant evil, that all his. powers of 
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thought and action are expended. Were the 
machinery of his moral system capable of no im- 
pulse from futurity, then it might alleviate the 
charge that we prefer against him, when we state 
his life to be an idiot’s dream, on the brink of 
an eternity, that, ere a few little days, will ab- 
sorb him, an unsheltered and unprovided creature, 
into a receptacle of despair. But it only marks 
the more striking his blindness to the futurities of 
an eternal world, that he is so vigilant, and so 
busily alive to all the futurities of the present world 
—that he proves himself so eminently a creature 
of foresight in all that regards the pursuits or the 
interests of time, while this high characteristic of 
his nobler and loftier nature, seems to abandon 
him in all that regards the great concerns of im- 
' mortality—that the very same man who can sit up 
late, and rise up early, for the purpose of building 
an earthly fortune in behalf of his children, and of 

his children’s children, should never bestow the — 
carefulness of half an hour on the fate and fortune 
of his own imperishable soul—that he who can 
regale his imagination with the perspective of thriv- 
ing descendants, whom the wealth that he now 
accumulates is to grace and toennoble, should never 
turn his eye to that grave in which his own body 
will then be mouldering, or to that land of con- 
demnation in which his own desolate spirit will then 
wander inthe nakedness of its unatoned guilt, and 
of its unchanged and unrenewed earthliness—that 
he who, in bequeathing to posterity, can stretch 
his mind forward to the time when his own name 
shall be forgotten, and the tomb-stone that covers 
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him shall have gathered upon it the mould of its 
distant antiquity,—that he who can thus devise 
and make disposition of his earthly treasure for 
centuries to come, should be so shut and fastened 
in all his sensibilities to a treasure in heaven, and 
an inheritance that fadeth not away. It is this 
busy excitement of his about the futurities of earth 
which brings out, by contrast, to more striking 
and surprising manifestation, the utter lethargy of 
his soul about those futurities of an everlasting 
condition that are so sure to overtake him. It is 
this which gives its most conclusive demonstration 
of Nature’s apathy, and Nature’s blindness, and 
prepares us for the announcement, that when the 
Son of man cometh he may not find faith upon the 
earth. 

But let us pass onward to a class of somewhat 
different aspect from that of the palpably regardless; 
who have been so far mindful of religion as to put 
on its decencies, and at least its public devotions ; 
who fill their Sabbath pew on every recurring 
occasion, with the members’ of a well-trained and 
well-mustered family, of whom we will grant that 
their presentation at church, is just a thing as 
regular and sure as the tolling of the bell that 
summons them; who are ever in their places at 
the periodic celebration of our great Christian 
festival; and who, even in addition to their Sab-~ 
bath and their sacramental observances, have such 
a style of worship and of exercise at home as is im 
perfect keeping with their more ostensible pro- 
prieties. One would imagine of such quiet, and 
orderly, and church-going men, that truly they are 
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walking with a pilgrim step to another and a 
happier land; that it was not the happiness of the 
present, but the hope of the future which concerned — 
them; that instead of being taken up with the 
fleeting interests of sense, they were indeed taken 
up with those distant and unseen things, by the 
power of which it is that we estimate their condition 
as believers; that so many goodly symptoms, in 
the way of form, and ordinance, and manifold 
compliance with the established usages of Chris- 
tianity, argued them to be indeed of the faith— 
and, at all events, that, in respect of moral and 
spiritual characteristics, they are of a species alto- 
gether distinct from those infidels who disown the 
gospel, or those ungodly who despise it. 

And yet it is most true, that all this seeming 
sanctity may consist with an entire and unbroken 
habit of worldliness; that all this cloek-work 
religion may stand as little connected with the 
aspirings of a mind that is heavenly, as do the 
routine evolutions of any piece of mechanism ; 
that the keeping of all the Sabbath punctualities, 
may argue no more a heart set on the things that 
are above, than would the putting on of our Sab- 
bath vestments; andthe church, and the sacrament, 
and the family exercises, taking their respective 
places in the round of many a sober citizen, along 
with his busy shop, and his comfortable meals, and 
his parties of agreeable fellowship, may, one and 
all of them, be only so many varieties of earthliness. 
It is really so very possible to have gotten, whether 
by inheritance or by accident, into a habit of 
unvaried regularity, and to have a kind of con- 
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science about it too, and to feel a violence done to 
our religious sensibilities, whenever it is broken 
in upon, and to have persevered so long in a certain 
style of observation, that a positive discomfort is 
suffered, should any inroad be made upon it—it is 
so possible, that all this may meet, and be at one, 
with the downward tendencies of a heart which is 
altogether of the earth, and earthly. It does not 
follow, that because a man of forms, he is therefore 
a man of faith. There may be much without him 
that bears upon it the aspect of religiousness, 
while there is nought within him of “ the substance 


_of things hoped for, and the evidence of things 


not seen.” He differs, it is true, from the Sabbath 


‘breaker, and the profane absentee from all our 


ordinances ; but the difference may be altogether 
complexional. To superinduce the ordinances of 
the gospel on a man’s history, is one thing; that 
they should spring from a spontaneous affection for 


the gospel in a man’s heart, is another. ‘The 


example of parents may have superinduced them ; 
or the force of natural habit may have done it ; or 
a taste for the decencies of family regulation may 
have done it,—and thus it often holds practically 
true, that the punctuality of his Sabbath worship 
may no more argue him a disciple or an expectant 
of immortality, than does the punctuality of his 
morning walk. And, accordingly, we fear it to 
be true of many such, that, with all their external 
tribute at the altar of piety, there is nought of the 
living spirit of piety in their bosoms—that they 
stand as firmly riveted to the dust of our perishable 
world, as do the most profane and profligate of 
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their fellows—that their hearts are just as much 
with the interests of a passing scene, and in every 
way as naked of all influence from the things of 
eternity. So that were you to follow many a 
pains-taking and assiduous formalist, throughout 
the line of his week-day movements, you would 
say of him, too, that the world was his home, and 
heaven but the vision or the entertamment of his 
fancy—that nought, either of substance or of 
evidence, stood associated with his thoughts of 
futurity on the other side of death—that, wanting 
this, he wanted all that could really signalize him 
from earthly men, as a traveller toward Zion— 
that all which could be alleged of his observations 
or his prayers, only proved him to wear the livery 
of the faithful, without their spirit or their charac- 
er: for, look to him diligently, and you will find 
him to be just as intent on lucre, as keen in 
bargains, as busy and breathless in all the pursuits 
of merchandise, as agonized by the crosses of 
misadventure, as enraptured at the sight of profits 
and of snug accumulations ; in a word, not only 
as laborious with his hand, but, more material still, 
as wholly given over, with his heart, to the pursuits 
and interests of a short-lived day, as are the great 
bulk, and common-place, of our ordinary men. 
But, again, if faith, in the apostle’s sense of it, 
cannot be ascribed to the openly regardless, and 
cannot be ascribed to those seemingly religious, 
whose only homage to the cause is that of their 
personal attendance uponits decencies and its forms 
—ought it not, at least, to be ascribed to another 
and a higher class—even to those who are zealous 
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for the faith? It might well be imagined, of him 
who thinks to purchase heaven by his works of 
devoteeship, that, all scrupulous ashe is of Sabbath 
and sacramental proprieties, he may still be want- 
ing in the faith. But, can this be alleged of him 
who has oft been heard to speak of faith and of 
works together—and who, after argumenting the 
utter worthlessness of the latter, has confined most 
rigidly to the former all of power and of efficacy 
that there is in the business of salvation? How 
is it, that the man who ever and anon pronounces 
on the vanity of his own righteousness, and pro- 
fesses the righteousness of Christ, as appropriated 
and laid hold of by faith, to be the alone plea on 
which a sinner can be justified—how is it that he 
can, at the same time, be destituteof faith? Surely, 
if faith is to be found at all upon our earth, it must 
be among those men of a jealous and stickling 
orthodoxy, who are ever on the alert, and on the 
alarm, when human morality lifts its pretensions 
against the supremacy of faith, and offers presump- 
tuously to usurp, or to derogate, from its honours. 
Where is faith to be met with, if not among its own 
professed and earnest advocates ?—and how can 
the credit of faith be denied to those, who say, 
they hold by it alone as their passport to heaven, 
and that to it alone they look for being g justified | P 

To know, and to think, that a man is justified 
by faith, is one thing : actually to have that faith, 
is another. One may know, that he who possesses 
a certain title-deed, has the property of certain 
lands—but this is wholly different from his being 


himself the possessor of it. Your religious know- 
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ledge may qualify you for enumerating all the 
powers and privileges which belong to faith—but — 
it does not therefore follow, that this faith actually 
belongs to you. It is but a distant connexion to 
have with an earthly estate, that you know what — 
sort of rights they are, by the holding of which it © 
becomes the property of the owner. ‘This you — 
may know most thoroughly, and yet have no per- 
sonal interest in therights or in the property 
whatever. And distant, indeed, is your connexion 
with heaven, if you but know, how it is by faith 
that man acquires a part and an inheritance therein. 
The question recurs, Have you that faith ? It is 
not of your knowledge, or your opinion, that we 
at present inquire. You may know that faith 
justifies a man, and yet have no faith whatever of 
your own. It may be a favourite dogma, this 
article of justification; and you, having the dogma, 
yet wanting the faith, may have no justification. 
You may embrace, and with fond affection too, 
the sound doctrines upon this subject, and yet not, 
by any faith of your own, have actually embraced 
the righteousness of Christ: and.so this doctrine 
of theology may be of as little avail toward the 
peace and joy of your eternity, as any doctrine of 
politics, or of philosophy, or of agriculture. 
Neither is it enough, that you assert with vehe- 
mence, and abide with most opinionative tenacity 
by, the right doctrines of justification. Who has 
not witnessed the very same vehemence, and the 
very same tenacity, on other fields of speculation? 
All that ardour, and earnestness, and intolerance 
of what is pronounced to be damnable error, which 
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are so often exhibited in theological controversy, 
may often be resolved into the pride of argument, 
the impatience of defeat, the jealousy of other 
powers and other understandings. These are the 
principles which uphold the zeal and strenuousness 
of so many combatants on the arena of a merely 
secular debate, and make each so resolute in the 
affirmation and defence of his own dogma. And 
on no other principles may you have taken your 
side on the agitated question of our acceptance 
with God; and may have urged it with most intense 
affection and energy, that this acceptance hangs upon 
faith, and upon it alone. This you may do, and yet 
be personally without the faith yourself—a fierce 
and eager partizan, and on the right side too, of this 
evangelical warfare—though, within the receptacles 
of your moral system, there be nought of ‘‘the sub- 
stance of things hoped for,” and nought of ‘the 
evidence of things not seen.” 

We think that, on the first blush and aspect of 
it, the thing is quite palpable to the eye of general 
observation. It is surely an oft-exemplified pheno- 
menon, that a man should be quite sturdy in his 
adherence to the orthodox creed, and yet be all 
the while a man of earthly pursuits and earthly 
affections. He may lay claim to the dogmata 
thereof, as all his own,—and yet the living realities 
of which they treat, may never have impressed 
one touch of their practical and persuasive ascend- 


-ency over him. His mouth may be filled with the 


language, and his understanding be busied with 
the arguments, of orthodoxy, and yet the spiritual 


things, of which words are but the representatives 
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and the symbols, may never once have come into 


living play, either with the purposes of his life, or 
with the affections of his still unregenerated bosom. 
He may stand up for all the articles, and yet be 
standing up for mere phraseology, and nothing 
more. It may be a mere germ of curiosity, or 
imagination, with the terms of theology ; while the 
truths of it have never once stood before the eye 
of his conscience, clothed in all the urgent and 
impressive characters of their high bearmg upon 
his everlasting welfare. They may have never, 
indeed, carried him forward to any one of those 
futurities, to whichhe will be so speedily conducted, 
by the flight of those successive years that roll 
over him. The coming death, and the coming 
judgment, and the coming eternity, may all be 
unheeded, and at the very moment, too, when he 
is agitating the terms on which death is plucked 
of its sting, and judgment is disarmed by mercy, 


and an avenue to the bliss of eternity is again — 


opened for those sinners who had cast it away from 


them. The urgencies of the present world may 
enslave him, even while the concerns of the future | 
world are to him the topics, both of busy thought _ 


and busy conversation. The matters of God’s 


kingdom may be quite familiar to him in word, 
which never are felt by him in their power. « They 


have had interest enough to attract his gaze, but 
not energy enough to move his practice. They 


play, in speculation, around his fancy or his head, 


but they have never yet stimulated him to action ; 
and while his talk is of the mysteries of heaven, 
his path in life is that of a devoted worldling. 
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There may be something in the apostolical de- 
finition of faith that is fitted to expose, and perhaps 
to remedy this delusion, It is such a faith as, at 
least, carries hope in its train. It has for its object 
such things as are hoped for—that is, hoped for 
to the individual himself. _ One may believe of a 
thousand things in which he personally has no share 
and no interest—but hope implies a certain degree 
of appropriation. It may be easy to give a general 
consent to the truth—that, by Christ the Saviour, 
the gate of heaven has been opened for sinners— 
but, by the faith of our text, the simner sees the 
gate of heaven to be open for himself; and so he 
rejoices in the bright anticipation, and betakes 
himself to all the required and preparatory move- 
ments for his entrance thereinto, One can imagine, 
that the report of a Saviour for the sinners of 
another country, would carry in it none of the 
personal excitement of hope, and none of the per- 


‘sonal exertion correspondent thereunto, to the 


simmers of our own land. And yet it is conceivable, 
that this message of a distant salvation for others, 
and in which we ourselves had no individual con- 
cern, might busily engage our speculations, and 
be the topic amongst us of a very intent contro- 
versy ; and might arrange us into parties, according 
to the interpretation that we gave of the terms,. 
on which God took into acceptance the strayed 
children of this remote branch of his family. And 
thus, one class of our home theologians might think 
truly, and have the sound opinion, on this matter; 
and so have their minds imbued with the accurate 
VOL. XIII. . R 
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belief. Yet, from the nature of the thing, it is a 
belief which carries no hope along with it—and 
just, we apprehend, such a belief as is to be met 
with among many of the actual zealots of orthodoxy 
in our present day. They treat the matter, it is 
to be feared, as a thing that lies remote from them- 
selves—as a mere theme for the understanding ; 
which they look to as they would to any other 
abstract contemplation, but which they do not look 
to as that which bears, specifically and distinctly, 
upon their own interest. Whatever faith they have, 
is a faith without hope—but this is not the faith 
of our text. This is not the assured expectation 
of things hoped for. This is not the case of a 
man, who hath closed with the overtures of the 
gospel for himself; and is looking onward to 
heaven, not merely as a place that has been opened, 
by a Redeemer’s hand, for a certain number of 
travellers, but a place that has been opened for 
him, as one of these travellers. This would change - 
the character of his-faith. This would turn him 
from a controversialist into a pilgrim. In the 
former view of it, there was nought addressed but 
his intellect. ‘The latter view of it, offers that 
which is addressed to his affections and his hopes 
—which opens for himself a vista into heaven; 
and, revealing to him the holiness, both of, the 
habitation, and of the highway that leads to it, 
instantly betakes him unto the way of holiness.. 
There are two questions which, could we answer 

in a way that might be readily apprehended, would 
go far to satisfy you, as to the process by which 
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a real principle of faith in the mind, is followed 
by the life of faith in the history—so as to land 
every honest believer of the present day, in those 
very activities which signalized the patriarchs of 
the old dispensation, and separated them, by a holy 
and a heavenward walk, from the general habit 
of an unbelieving world. 

The first of these questions is—By what step- 
ping-stone is a believer conducted from his faith 
to his hope? What is there, in the Christian 
message, that warrants him to single out heaven 
as the distinct object of his own journeyings through 
the world, and his own preparations for it, as a 
place whither he might bend his footsteps, and to 
which he might look forward, as the home and the 
resting-place of his own special expectations? Had 
it been a message of salvation only to the people 
of another land, he might have put faith in it with- 
out drawing hope from it. And how is the message 
actually constructed, so as that the faith, which he 
places therein, should light up the animating senti- 
ment of hope in his bosom ? 

Were the gospel but a message of salvation to 
some foreign land, there would be no link by which 
faith might pass into hope. And neither would this 
transition follow, were it only a message to some 
of our own neighbourhood, exclusive of ourselves. 
But this is not the bearing of the message. It 
earries a tender of salvation to all. It points the 
eye of each, and of every man, to an open heaven, 
and invites him to enter thereinto. By such terms 
as, all, and any, and every, and whosoever, it brings 
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its offers of reconciliation most specifically to bear 
on each unit of the human population. Insomuch 
that, if the word of salvation hath come to him, the 
offer of salvation hath been made to him. Just as 
much as if not another individual but himself had 
stood in need of Christ’s propitiation, is the whole 
benefit of that propitiation pressed upon his accept- 
ance. Just as much as if he had been the solitary 
and the sinful occupier of the only world where 
rebellion against heaven was known, and as if the 
Bible had been constructed for the one purpose of 
reclaiming him to the friendship of his offended 
God, has that Bible come to his door, armed with 
the full force of its importunities and its calls. It . 
is as legitimately his right to take to himself the 
eall of reconciliation that is sounded there, as if 
put ito his hand by an angel from the sanctuary, 
with a special bidding, from heaven’s Lord, that 
he should read, and should rejoice mit. It is true, 
that this is not the way in which the message is 
actually brought home ; and that, instead of this, 
the everlasting Gospel is preached unto them that 
dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and 
kindred, and tongue, and people. But, while thus 
it goeth forth diffusively over all, it sendeth out a 
voice which speaketh distinctly unto each; and, in 
virtue of the terms that we have now specified, 
does it happily combine, a wide expansion of itself 
over the face of the world, with a pointed applica- 
tion of itself to every heart, and to every habitation. 
That faith may become hope, nothing more is 
necessary, than to believe in the message, accord- 
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ing to the sense of the message. It is to be- 
lieve with understanding. It is to put the right 
interpretation on these simple words, all, and 
any, and every. It is to conceive of myself, that 
surely I am within the scope of a vocabulary, 
which is comprehensive of the. whole species, and 
not exclusive of a single member belonging to it. 
I cannot believe in the announcement, that Christ 
‘tasted death for every man,” without rejoicing in 
this, that He hath tasted death for me. I cannot 
have faith in the invitation, ‘‘ Let whosoever will, 
come and drink of the water of life freely,” with- 
out feeling of myself, that I have been made the 
object of a marked and separate entreaty. It is 
thus that there is a hope of faith, as well as a hope 
of experience. There is a hope that hangs direct 
on the faithfulness of God.. The man who argues 
on the side of orthodoxy, and feels not his personal 
interest therein, is blind to the important signifi- 
cancy of those very terms in which the doctrines 
of the Bible have been conveyed to him. He either 
knows them not, or attends to them not. All that 
we want for the lighting up of hope is faith, with 
understanding ; and only grant it to be an intelli- 
gent faith, and then will it be the assured expecta- 
tion of things hoped for. 

But there is another question which must be 
answered, ere we can complete the analogy between 
the state of an expectant under the old, and of an 
expectant under the new dispensation. We can 
perceive how a hope—a hope of his own individual 
preferment to blessedness and glory, may arise in 
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the posom of each, from the terms in which both 
the Jewish and the Christian message was conveyed 
fo all who stood within reach of the hearing of 
them. But it might be imagined of this hope, 
that it should simply find an entrance into the 
heart, and there minister of its own sweet and 
placid sensations to the inner man. Whatis there 
in it that should put into motion the intercourse, or 
connect the faith of a believer with that new and 
busy career of activity on which he forthwith em- 
barks himself? We can understand how a Chris- 
tian, like Abraham of old, might see his day of 
triumph afar off and be glad. But what is there 
in the mere belief of the things which have been 
told unto him, and in his assured’expectation of 
those things that should liken his history to that 
of Abraham, who, at the bidding ofa voice from 
heaven, submitted himself to the toils and the trials 
of a new obedience? We can see how the faith 
of the gospel might germinate that specific antici- - 
pation of heaven, which might give to the mind of 
a Christian all the spiritual elevation of Abraham ? » 
But by what distinct impulse is it that this faith 
originates a personal movement on the part of its 
disciple, so as that he shall walk in the footsteps 
of his father Abraham? We now understand the 
pathway between faith and hope. We now want 
to understand the pathway between faith and ser- 
vice—and how it is that the hope which gladdens 
alike the patriarch of the old, and the believer of 
the new economy, should further stimulate them 
alike to the same exertions and the same sacrifices. 
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Now, as it was by looking to the terms of the 
message, according to the meaning of these terms, 
that we attempted to trace the connexion between 
faith and hope; so it is in this, and in no other way, 
that we would trace the connexion between faith 
and obedience. The accompanimentof sucha term 
as that of ‘‘ whoever,” with the invitation of the 
gospel, gives me to understand of that invitation as 
directed specifically to myself, and my heartresponds 
toit accordingly. And the accompaniment of such 
a sentence with the same invitation, as that “‘ he 
who turneth to Christ must depart from his 
iniquities,” gives me to understand, that while I 
look to heaven with the delightful sensation of hope 
in my bosom, I must also look to it with the dili- 
gence of an intent and busy traveller, who knows 
that in moving thitherward, he must move himself 
away from the habit and character and earthly 
desires of a world lying in wickedness. This is 
the way. and we know of no other, by which faith 
and obedience are so linked together, as that when 
the one enters the heart, the other forthwith comes 
out on the history. It is done by the power of a 
whole faith in a whole testimony. Itis by keeping 
the ear of the mind open to the whole utterance of 
that voice which hath spoken to us from heaven. 
It is by treating God’s communications as Abraham 
of old did. When he heard God say, ‘‘ This is 
the land which I give unto thee,” he rejoiced in 
hope; and when He heard him say, “* Walk thou 
before me, and be thou perfect,” he went forth in 
obedience. And so with the Christian, who ean 
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both look with glad anticipation to eternal life as 
the gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and who can labour with assiduity for the same 
eternal life, as knowing that the unholy and the 
unheavenly shall never enter theremto. It is the 
word which causes him to hope—and it is also the 
word which causes him to obey. Itat one timeisthe 
word of promise, and at another the word of autho- 
rity—and he, ‘an honest believer, listens to both, and 
proceeds upon both. With the docility of a little 
child, he accommodates his responses to the lesson 
that is set before him—and, at one and the same 
time, is he the most joyful in hope and the most 
devoted in service. 

To illustrate and enforce this latter and most 
important topic, forms the principal subject of the 
following excellent Treatise of the Rev. ARcHIBALD 
Hatt, “ On the Faith and Infiuence of the Gospel.” 
His great design is to elucidate the nature of true 
faith, and to show its practical influence on the heart 
and character of the believer. The attentivereader 
will not fail to perceive, that areal and appropriating 
faith of the truths of the gospel is a very different 
thing from the mere mental perception of these 
truths, or the cold and intellectual abstractions about 
which the mind may be busied, but which minister 
neither peace nor hope to the mind, nor exert any 
sanctifying or subduing power over the heart and — 
affections. 

There are no two terms in the whole New 
Testament, which stand more frequently and fami- 
liarly associated with each other, than faith and 
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obedience. Wherever the privileges and blessings 
of the gospel are truly appropriated by faith, the 
precepts of the gospel maintain their authority 
over the conduct of the believer. Whenever the 
peace of the gospel takes up its residence im the 
heart, the practice of the gospel comes out in 
living exemplification on the personal character 
and accomplishments of the believer. It is thus 
that faith demonstrates its existence in the heart, 
by its operation on the character. It forms,. 
indeed, the principal excellence of the following 
Treatise, that it exhibits the intimate connexion 
which subsists between faith and obedience. It 
shows, that though faith be a simple principle, 
yet the object of faith is the whole testimony of 
God. That faith has to do not merely with one 
set of truths, but that it has to do with all the 
truths which are contained in the whole of God’s 
revelation. That while the truth, that ‘‘ Christ 
died for our sins,” exerts its appropriate influence 
on the mind of the believer, and he is thus made 
to feel the charm of the peace-speaking blood of 
Christ, the truth, that ‘‘ without holiness no man can 
see the Lord,” also exerts its appropriate influence 
on his mind; and he is thus urged on to “ perfect 
holiness in the fear of the Lord.” When the 
believer is made to know, that ‘‘there is no con- 
demnation to them who are in Christ Jesus,” he is 
also made to know, that ‘‘they walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit.” It is thus that his 
mind comes under the various influences, which 
the various truths of God’s testimony are fitted to 
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exercise over it; and while he is a trusting and 
rejoicing disciple, he is, at the same time, a 
watchful, praying, and obedient disciple. 

But faith, by opening up a new region of mani- 
festation to the mind of a believer, brings his heart 
into contact with those motives and influences 
which give rise to the new obedience of the gospel. 
When contemplating Jesus Christ and him crucified, 
he builds on this all his hopes of acceptance before 
God, he finds not only peace, but a purifying 
influence descend on his heart. It removes the 
spirit of bondage and of fear, which weighed down 
the soul to the inactivity of despair, and introduces 
the spirit of love and adoption, which makes him 
run with alacrity in the way of all God’s com- 
mandments. So long as the question of his guilt 
remained unsettled, instead of loving, he could 
only dread, the Being whom he had offended ; but 
when a sense of forgiveness enters his heart, he 
enters, with hopeful and assured footsteps, on a 
course of cheerful obedience. When love to God, 
which the consciousness of guilt kept away, is intro- 
duced into his soul by faith in the atoning blood 
of Christ, the mspiration of a new and invigorating 
principle takes possession of the believer, and he 
becomes animated with the life and the love of reali 
godliness. Faith in the doctrine of the atonement 
is as much the turning point of a new character, 
as of anew hope. It is here gospel obedience 
takes its commencement, because it is here that 
filial love and confidence in God take their rise. 
Christ came not only to redeem us from all iniquity, 
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but to ‘* purify us unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” ‘The reception of Christ 
is always accompanied with the gift of the renewing 
Spirit, whose peculiar office it is to promote our 
growth in grace, and to perfect us in holiness ; and 
the genuine believer will always experience the 
truth and the reality of the apostle’s declaration— 
‘< Tf any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.” 


END OF VOLUME THIRTEENTH. 
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Rate, for the right management of the Poor, 1 vol. 5s. 


The Jurisprudence, Theology, Political Economy, the Medical, Historical, 
Statistical Relations, and the effects of Pauperism, are here fully discussed. 
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Lecrures on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, 4 vols. 20s. ‘ 


These Volumes form a Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to the 
Romans especially suited for Family reading. 
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thus far been got up. The publisher deserves great credit for his exer- 
tions, and we trust will meet with corresponding'patronage,’ 
and Newark Mercury. — , 
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Extracts from Reviews of Dr. Chalners’s Works. 


“Tf there are any of our readers who are yet ignorant of the fact, that a 
New and Uniform Edition ofthe Complete Works of our distinguished coun- 
tryman, in handsome duodecimos of four hundred pages, each embracing, 
besides all that is already so well known to the public at large, a great 
mass of original matter never before published, commenced publication on 
the Ist January, 1836, and has since then continued to issue from the press 
in quarterly volumes, we beg respectfully to inform them of the fact, and to 
tell them in addition, that these volumes ought undoubtedly to be in the 
possession of every Briton, much more of every Scotsman of any thing like 
competent resources ; and that, if such is not the case, we can look on the 
circumstance as finding adequate explanation in nothing else but the most 

arsimonious, or a still more contemptible destitution of tase and spirit. 

e look upon it as nothing else than a national blessing, that so great 
an ornament of our country as the distinguished author of these volumes 
should have been led to apply his powerful mind while still in the full vigour 
of its faculties, to the collecting and arranging of his voluminous and varied 
works, in order to deliver them into the hands of his countrymen in that 
form and in that state in which he would desire them to descend to pos- 
terity. We have been all along both interested and delighted spectators of 
the progress of the undertaking ; and we now intend, in this and a few suc- 
cessive articles, to do our part to press its important claims on the atten- 
tion of the religious public. We cordially award to the publisher our ready 
testimony to the excellent style in which he has managed his part of the 
undertaking.” —Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 

It is due both to the author and publisher to say that very many of the 
Discourses are now for the first time presented to the public. We may 

ive as an example the volume of Astronomical Discourses, nearly one 
half of which is new; and popular as this work was before, we are much 
mistaken ifit does not now obtain a much wider circulation. Taken as a 
whole these volumes form an important addition to our store of practical 
theology, and are fitted to work out a most salutary change upon the sen- 
timents and habits of the community. They are, as every one knows, per- 
vaded by a lofty and passionate eloquence which is unrivalled in our pulpit 
literature, and which at once engages the attention and captivates the 
heart.”— Scottish Guardian. 


“Tf the republication, in an enlarged form, of the whole works of Dr. 
Chalmers shall have the effect of rekindling in the minds of his country- 
men at large a portion of that enlightened enthusiasm on the side of 
science, philanthropy, and pure religion, which his living voice has never 
failed to inspire among those that have been within the reach of his more 
immediate influence, it will be acknowledged by those who understand 
best the present state of society amongst us, and the general temper of our 
literature, to have rendered one of the most important services that could 
at any time be rendered, and at the present more especially, to the first 
and highest interests of the country.”—Presbyterian Review. 


«We share in common with all honest and virtuous minds, the pleasure 
derived from seeing a new and neat edition of Dr. Chalmers’s works pub- 
lished in a portable manner and at a cheaprate. We shall not attempt 
an elaborate review of productions upon the merits of most of which the 
leading periodicals of the day have already pronounced.”—Ewvangelical Mag. 


“ We hail with pleasure this New and Complete Edition of the Works of 
one of the master-minds of the nineteenth century. It would indeed be a 
work of supererogation for us to enter into any critical analysis of the 
writings of this highly gifted champion of revealed truth, as his fame lives 
in the hearts of all who know how to appreciate the combination of philo- 
sophy and Christianity—of intellectual vigour and religious earnestness ; 
but we cannot help congratulating our readers that so valuable a series of 
works are now to be placed in the hands of the public at so reasonable a 
price and in so beautiful a form.”—Nottingham Journal. 

“ We hailed with much pleasure the announcement of a uniform and 
portable edition of the numerous writings of the excellent author, and the 
volumes already published have in no degree disappointed our expecta- 
tions.”— Watchman. 

« The admirers of Dr. Chalmers have cause for much congratulation for 
the very excellent and handsome manuer in which this publication has 
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Works of Chomas Chalmers, B.D. 4 


OCTAVO EDITIONS. 1a) 


, ON THE MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CONSTI. ¢ 
TUTION OF MAN. (Bridgewater Treatise) Fifth 
Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo Cloth, 16s. 


: ERMONS PREACHED IN ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, 
; Guascow, 8vo Cloth, 6s. 


% GERMONS PREACHED IN THE TRON CHURCH, 
G Guascow. Third Edition. 8vo Cloth, 6s. 


ASTRONOMICAL DISCOURSES. Eleventh Edition. 
8vo Cloth, 5s. 


<a (COMMERCIAL DISCOURSES. Sirth Edition. 8vo 
os Cloth, 5s, 


a GERMONS PREACHED ON PUBLIC OCCASIONS. 


: 8vo Cloth, 5s. Is 
I ECTURES ON THE ESTABLISHMENT AND EX- e 
TENSION OF NATIONAL CHURCHES, Dzti- {¢ 


:> VERED IN LONDON, Fourth Thousand. 8vo Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


} 3 
) QN POLITICAL ECONOMY VIEWED IN CON- 5 
> NECTION WITH THE MORAL STATE AND 
‘| PROSPECTS OF SOCIETY. Second Edition, 8vo Cloth, 6s. 


1g S 
e HRISTIAN AND CIVIC ECONOMY OF LARGE 
x TOWNS, 8 Vols. 8vo Cloth, 10s. 6d. : 


7? QPEECHES AND TRACTS, 8vo Cloth, 4s. . 
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ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF LITERARY AND & 
ECCLESIASTICAL ENDOWMENTS, 8vo Cloth, 5s. '& 
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DREN AND SABBATH ScHooxs, 18mo Sewed, 34. 
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THE SAME wit THE PAssAGES IN FULL, FOR THE USE ‘& 
oF Parents AND TEAcHERS, 18mo Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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( Lately Published. 


LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ff 
ROMANS. 4 Vols. 8vo Cloth, 10s. 6d. each, : 


SURELY 
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2) « We know few volumes in our language which could stand a comparison 
(a) 
(@) fi 5 
exertion and moral earnestness they were delivered by the distinguished 
author; and now that we can more leisurely review them in their present 
4 powerful application of them to the practical purposes of public instruction.” 
4 —Presbyicrian Review, a 
€ 
a 


=> with these Lectures, We well remember with what profound interest they 9) 
s/ were listened to by crowded audiences, and with what energy of physical \e 
& : 
form, we find in them not indeed a minute or methodical exposition of the 
Epistle, but a most vigorous elucidation of its leading principles, and a most 
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- SELECT CHRISTIAN AUTHORS gs 

; \ 8) 

> WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS, ) 

ie), Q 

4 Printed uniformly in 12mo, and handsomely bound in cloth, with 

» gold lettered titles. 


S Tis Series of Select Christian Authors consists of the most 
» popular and practical works on the subject of Christianity, and 
< embraces the most valuable and select portions of our eminent 
)gp Theological Writers. 

/s The Introductory Essays are not merely recommendatory or cri- 
2 tical notices, but form distinct Treatises on some subject of Chris- 
4 tianity, characteristic of the works to which they are prefixed, 






eas 


illustrative of their nature and design, and explanatory of the aim 
and view of their respective Authors. On this account the Intro- 

< ductory Essays form a valuable addition to the Works, 
bs The Works in this Series have been all revised and corrected 
) with great care, and much editorial labour has been bestowed on 
“\, these Editions to render them accurate. They are printed uniform- 
de ly in 12mo, on the same type as Dr. Chalmers’s Works, a specimen 

\ of which is given on a preceding page. 

Ip order to promote their extensive circulation a large reduction 
4 has been made in the published price, thus rendering them remark- 
i * ably Cheap, while at the same time they are the best and most 
<& accurate Editions of these excellent Works. 
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4 
, 1 AKEMPIS’ IMITATION of CHRIST. Essay by 
Tuomas CHatmeErs, D.D. 2s. 6d. : 


{ 2 GAMBOLD'S WORKS. Essay by Tuomas Exsxrxe, 
‘ Esq., Advocate. 2s. 6d. 


? 3 HOWE’S REDEEMER’S TEARS Wept Over LOST 
SOULS. Essay by Ropert Gorpon, D.D. 2s. 6d, 

! 4 ROMAINE’S TREATISES on the LIFE, WALK, 
. and TRIUMPH of FAITH. Essay by Tuomas CHaimers, 
ef 6 D.D. 4s. 6d. 


2,5 WITHERSPOON’S TREATISES on JUSTIFI- 
CATION and REGENERATION. Essay by Witit1am 
Witverrorce, Esq. 2s. 6d. 


7 ADAM’S PRIVATE THOUGHTS on RELIGION, 
Essay by Danren Wixson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta, 2s.6d. 


J 8 LIFE OF BERNARD GILPIN. Essay by the Rey. 
3 Epwarp Irvine, A.M. 2s. 6d. 
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Select Christian Authors continued. 
“@ 9 SERLE’S CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. Essay 
by Tuomas Coatmers, D.D. 2s. 6d. 


/ 10 BAXTER’S SAINT’S EVERLASTING REST 
‘ Essay by Tuomas Erskine, Esq., Advocate. 3s. 


@ 11 HALYBURTON’S MEMOIRS. Essay by Davip 
S Youne, D.D. 3s. 

4 12 MOURNER’S COMPANION: consisting of Flavel’s 
aS Token for Mourners—Cecil’s Visit to the House of Mourn- 
ia ing—Shaw’s Welcome to the Plague—Farewell to Life, 
& and Angelical Life. Essay by Ropert Gorpon, D.D. 3s. 


, 
> 13 MACLAURIN’S ESSAYS and SERMONS. ae 
by Jonn Brown, D.D. 4s. 6d. 


« 
bi 14 COWPER’S POEMS. Essay by J. Monrcomery.3s.6d 
3 


> 15 DODDRIDGE’S RISE and PROGRESS of RELI- 
GION inthe SOUL. Essay by Joun FostEr. 4s. 


y 16 GUTHRIE’S CHRISTIAN’S GREAT INTEREST. 
Mt Essay by Tuomas Coatmers, D.D. 2s. 6d. 


i» 17 BUTLER’S ANALOGY of RELIGION. Essay by & 
DanieL Witson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 4s. é 


*> 18 RUTHERFORD’S LETTERS. Essay by Tuomas 
4 Erskine, Esq., Advocate. 3s. 


> 20 EDWARDS on the RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
< Essay by Davip Youne, D.D. 4s. 6d. 


oe 
%> 21 OWEN ON SPIRITUAL MINDEDNESS. Essay 4 
<i by Tuomas Cuatuers, D.D. 38s. 6d. 8 


i> 22 HENRY’S COMMUNICANT’S COMPANION. Es- (i 
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<a say by Joun Brown, D.D. 3s. 

8 24 MATHER’S ESSAYS TO DO GOOD. Essay by 
4 Anprew Tomson, D.D. Qs. 6d. 

> 25 CHRISTIAN PSALMIST: or Hymns Selected and 
a Original. Essay by James Montcomery. 4s, This Vo- 
% lume contains 100 Original Hymns, by Mr. Montgomery. 
26 OWEN ON INDWELLING SIN. Essay by Tuomas 


Cuatmers, D.D. Qs. 6d. 


27 MEAD’S ALMOST CHRISTIAN. Essay by Dav ¥ 
)  Youne, D.D. 2s. 6d. 


4] 298 BAXTER’S CALL TO THE UNCONVERTED— 
rei NOW or NEVER, &c. Essay by T. Coatmers, D.D. 3s. 
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Select Christian Authors continued. a6 
f 


29 WILBERFORCE’S PRACTICAL VIEW OF > 
CHRISTIANITY. Essay by Daniex Witson, D.D., /3 
Bishop of Calcutta, 4s. ” 

30 LAW’S SERIOUS CALL to a HOLY LIFE. Essay > 
by Davin Younec, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


31 SCUDDER’S CHRISTIAN’S DAILY WALK. Es- 
say by Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D, 3s. \ 
* 33 PASCAL’S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION AND & 
PHILOSOPHY. A New Translation. Essay by Isaac 
Taytor, Esq. 3s. 6d. 
35 CHRISTIAN’S COMPANION in SOLITUDE: con- 
sisting of Baxter’s Walking with God the Christian’s. duty 
and Privilege—Baxter’s Converse with God in Solitude— 
Corbet’s Self-Employment in Secret—and Divine Breathings 
®? ° of a Pious Soul. Essay by Davip Younc, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
* 296 BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS: with the 
s Rev. T. Scorr’s NOTES. Essay by J. Monrcomery, 4s, 


37 BEVERIDGE’S PRIVATE THOUGHTS ON RE- & 
LIGION. Essay by Taomas Caatmers, D.D. 4s. 


‘ 88 SHAW’S TRUE RELIGION, as it Imports a Living 
3 Principle in the Minds of Men. Essay by Ropert Gorpon, 
D.D. 2s. 6d. 


39 BOOTH’S REIGN of GRACE, Essay by Tuomas §} 
CHALMERS, D.D. 3s. 


x 
40 JUDGE HALE on the KNOWLEDGE of CHRIST ‘ 
j 





CRUCIFIED, and other Divine Contemplations. Essay 
by Davin Youne, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


Ba MEMOIRS OF MRS. HUNTINGTON, of Boston, 
\ America. Essay by James Monrcomery. 4s. _ ; 


® 429 BAXTER’S REFORMED PASTOR. Essay by D. 
q Wutson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 3s. : 





4 43 SHOWER’S SERIOUS REFLECTIONS & JUDGE 
HALE’S CONTEMPLATIONS. Essay by Tuomas 
Cuaumers, D.D. 3s, , 


A 44 DODDRIDGE on REGENERATION, and on SAL- € 
VATION by FAITH. Essay by R. Warptaw, D.D. 3s, 


45 BAXTER on the MISCHIEFS of SELF-IGNOR- 
ANCE, and the BENEFITS of SELF-ACQUAINT- 
ANCE. Essay by Davip Younc, D.D. 3s. 


46 OLNEY HYMNS. Essay by J. Monrcomery. 35.64, / 
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d 48 EDWARDS’ NARRATIVE of the REVIVAL of , 
RELIGION in NEW ENGLAND; with THOUGHTS 
on that REVIVAL. Essay by Joun Pye Smitu, D.D. 3s.6d. 


€ 
50 HOWE?’S LIVING TEMPLE: or, A Goop Man the f 





TEMPLE of GoD. Essay by THomas Coatmers, D.D. 2s.6d. 


rq by Davin Younea, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


ye 52 EDWARDS’ LIFE of DAVID BRAINERD. Essay 
y by James Montcomery. 4s. 


‘ 


% 51 DICKINSON’S RELIGIOUS LETTERS. e 


> 53 VENN’S DUTY of MAN, or A System of Docraivan & 
and PracTicAL CHRISTIANITY. Essay by Joun Brown, 
D.D. 4s, 

~. 54 ROMAINE’S SELECT LETTERS. Essay by T. 
Cuatmers, D.D. 3s. 


56 BOSTON’S FOURFOLD STATE OF HUMAN 
NATURE. Essay by Davip Youne, D.D. 4s. 


57 QUESNEL’S REFLECTIONS, PRACTICAL and 
EXPLANATORY, on the GOSPELS, Essay by Danie, 
4 Wuxson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. In Three Vols. 12s, 


58 CLARKE’S SCRIPTURE PROMISES. Essay by 
: RatpH WarDtaw, D.D. 2s. 6d. 


59 SCOUGAL’S WORKS. Essay by the Rev. Rrcnarp & 
Watson. 3s. é 





8 60 FLAVEL’S SAINT INDEED, and TOUCHSTONE 
of SINCERITY. Essay by Davip Youne, D.D. 3s. 


61 HALL on the FAITH and INFLUENCE of the GOS. © 
PEL. Essay by Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


62 SPRAGUE’S LECTURES on REVIVALS of RE. & 
LIGION. Essay by Grorce Rxeprorp, D.D., and the 
Rev. J. A. James. 3s. 6d. 


63 MEMOIRS of MRS. SARAH LOUISA TAYLOR, & 
New-York. Essay by Narsanrex Paterson, D.D., € 


Author of ‘The Manse Garden.’ Qs. 6d. 
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Extracts from Reviews of the Select Christian Authors. GS 
\ 


: “These publications form part of a Series of reprints of valuable and popu- 
lar Works in Divinity, with Introductory Essays by living writers, whose 
names are calculated to give renewed sanction and circulation to the works 
which they recommend. With regard to the Prefacers, their object is to re- 
commend, to the increased attention of society, works which they consider of 
great importance for the spiritual and eternal welfare of mankind; and at {@ 

‘a, the same time to prefix such brief cautions or explanations as the works re- ie) 
@{ spectively recommended may seem to require. In some instances, this latter \% 
4 province must be a most requisite part of such an undertaking ; for it is not as 
e\ every popular, or even, in the main, good and valuable, treatise that is equally 2) 

a meritorious throughout, or calculated for the specific edification of all classes < 

ofreaders. The result, as it affects the purchaser, is that, at a charge which 

the expected demand enables the publisher to render very moderate, he has 8 

a neat and correct copy of the work he wishes, with a Preface which, in 

many instances, greatly enhances its value; the whole Series forming a cheap 

and uniform edition of popular religious publications.”—Christian Observer. 
[| 


“We have frequently had occasion to introduce this Series of publications 
to our readers, and are glad that the volumes before us are fully entitled to 
the commendation which we have given to some of their predecessors. The 
general excellence of the selection is such as to display, in a very advantage- 
ous light, the judgment which has been excercised, while the Essays prefixed 
to the different volumes constitute a pleasing and sterling addition to their 
value.’—New Baptist Miscellany. 


“ We highly approve of the plan, which is somewhat new, of introducing select 
pieces of our more ancient divines in the way in which this is presented to us. 
A single page of recommendation, unless very happily expressed, is vapid and 
uninteresting and serves little purpose; but here we have an introductory 
prefixed essay, an attractive vestibule, to a solid though it may be somewhat 
inelegant and old building; we are introduced agreeably, and at once find 
our entertainment rich and satisfying.”—Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 


Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul.—‘The essay 
is long, but we could wish it had been still longer. Listening to the 
words and warnings of such an one, we are never weary. His counsels and 
exhortations are full of weight. They proceed from the bosom of aman 
who has felt the power of religion in its elevating and ennobling vitality. 
Coming from one of the most gifted intellects, they command our attention, 
and captivate our hearts. Here, in truth, is an essay containing a rich mine 
of reflection, to the perusal of which we earnestly entreat all our readers to 
approach. We we would have them read it over again and again. No slight 
or superficial glance will give any idea of its power, its originality, its beauty, 
its faithful reprovings, its vivid pictures, its minute searchings. It must be 
perused and reperused. The more it is read, the more it will be admired by 
all who can appreciate evangelical views of religion, stated in a very feli- 
citous manner, and so pressed home on the conscience as to awaken and 
startle the most somniferous., It is a rich intellectual repast, to which we in- 
yite them, where we are convinced that they will receive sufiicient to satisty 
their mental appetite.—Orthodox Presbyterian. 


Butler’s Analogy of Religion.—* We have much pleasure in introducing to 
our readers the celebrated treatise of Bishop Butler, with an elegant preface 
nearly half as long as the work itself, from the pen of the Rev. Daniel Wilson. 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy is so familiarly known to every sound theological 
student, that a mere reprint of it would not call for our notice ; but Mr. Wil- 
son’s dissertation upon it contains so much, not only of new, but of highly use- 
ful and interesting matter, that we feel it a duty to lay some extracts from it 
before our readers. We would hope that this preface may in future become 
a current appendage to the work; the cheapness of the present edition will, 
at least, secure it a wide circulation.”—Lclectic Review. 


“Tt is now too late to review Pascal’s Thoughts, a work which has long 
been familiar to every thinking man in Europe: and in regard to it there- 
fore we have nothing to do but to recommend it strongly, in this its new 
and improved aspect, to every one who wishes to become acquainted with the 
imperishable ‘Thoughts’ of one of the noblest and purest minds that ever 
adorned «in author’s annals, We have perused attentively the Introducto 
Essay by Isaac Taylor, and it is but the truth to say, that, in our opinion, it 
will add to even his well-earned and lofty reputation.”—Presbyterian Review. 
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recommend it that it cannot fail to approve itself to every considerate mind. 
The reader who casts his eye over the titles of the books, and the names of 
their authors, will at once perceive that hitherto they have been selected with 
judgment. It certainly was an excellent plan to introduce each author’s work 
by a preliminary dissertation on the contents of the volume ; these Introduc- 
tory Essays cannot fail to give the present edition a preferable claim to others 
that maybe on sale. We shall close this article with adding, that the vol- 
umes are well printed, on good paper, with a bold and clear type, such as 
ersons of advanced age are in quest of; and the whole Series very proper to 
‘orm a part ofa Christian’s Library.”—New Evangelical Magazine. 


“ We cordially approve of the plan, and, as far as it has proceeded, its exe- 
cution. We have been much gratified by the opportunity of renewing our 
intimacy with the worthies of ‘bygone times, and it has not lessened our 
pleasure to find these writings accompanied by the remarks of men who are 
their consistent followers,—kindred spirits, having the same ends in view, 
the same cause at heart, and whose names will be pronounced in after pe- 
riods with the same affectionate and respectful regard that now embalms the 
memory of Howe, Alleine, Gambold, and Witherspoon. There are, probably, 
many closets and libraries into which the names which we have just cited 
would, either through ignorance or prejudice, find no entrance, but where 
the recommendation of Chalmers, Erskine, or Wilberforce, would have its 
merited weight.”— Congregational Magazine. 


“Such individuals as the publisher of these volumes, (which form apart and 
a continuation of a Series, entitled ‘Select Christian Authors,’) deserve the 
thanks and liberal support and encouragement of the public. These neat 
and elegant reprints of works of inestimable worth, in a neat and uniform 
edition, have been for a long time needed and ardently desired. A vaiuable 
library may now be selected and formed by students and ministers whose 
resources are small and limited ; and private Christians haye now an oppor- 
tunity of purchasing the standard works of the very best authors at a most 
reasonable charge. The Introductory Essays are worth more than the whole 
cost. They are ably written; and form, if not an analysis of the volume, yet 
a pleasing and general outline of the subjects treated on—an outline sufii- 
ciently extended to put the reader in possession of the object, design, and aim 
of the several treatises. We hope the greatest encouragement will be given 
to this most useful undertaking, so laudably commenced and proceeded on.” 
—Home Missionary Magazine. . 


“The design is certainly a very good one, and has so many advantages to ie 


“Mr. Collins's reprints claim our particular notice for the sound judgment 
displayed in the selection of the authors, and for the remarkable beauty and’ 
accuracy with which they are executed. Wedo not know who has contri- 
buted more to render the works of our ablest theological authors accessible 
to the public at large, and that with a neatness and taste somewhat worthy 
of the precious though antiquated stores which he opens up for our use and 
enjoyment.”—Edinburgh Theological Magazine. 


“Tt is impossible too highly to admire the taste of the bookseller who sets 
himself, in good earnest, to the task of reprinting such works as the above, 
in a style so elegant, and at a rate so cheap. They rank with the very first 
of uninspired compositions. The Introductory Essays are uk of their 
celebrated authors, and vastly enhance the value of the works, already beyond 
price, to which they are preted, Though unequal in point of merit, they are 
all enlightened—ail explanatory—all devotional—and, we may add—all ele- 
gant in the composition.” —Evangelical Magazine. ; 


Doddridge’s Rise and Progress.—“ This is one of the very valuable Series 
of ‘Select Christian Authors, now in course of publication from the Glasgow 
Press. Some of the Introductory Essays, which form a distinguishing teature 
of the work, are of permanent worth. But in.all respects of originality and 
impressiveness, the Essay before us must stand alone. It occupies more than 
one hundred and sixty pages of the volume; and exhibits, in undiminished 
excellence, the same extraordinary faculty of unborrowed conception, with 
even superior powers of vivid ippeegnition, A higher praise must, however, 
be assigned to it than that which belongs to the successful exertion of talent 
on subjects of common interest. The great concern is never lost sight of, 
and circumstances of slight import and unheeded occurrence are made the 
vehicles of profound reflection and impressive admonition.”—Electic Rewiew, 
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= SELECT CHRISTIAN AUTHORS 
e WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS. € 
» Royal 24mo Editions, Cloth Lettered. dé 
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a, A number of the more popular and practical Works in this Series have 
‘ been published in Royal 24mo, They are entire reprints of the larger 

Editions, on a smaller type; and having been now greatly reduced in % 
price they form Neat and very Cheap PockrT EDITIONS of these Works. »: 


/ A Kemrts Imrratron of Curist. Essay by Thomas Chal- 4 
§ mers, D.D. 1s. 6d. 


> Romaine’s Treatises on the Lire, Watx, and Triumen of ( 






Fairn. Essay by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 2s. 6d. 


uN Auieine’s Atarm to Unconvertep Sinners. Essay by ; 
e Andrew Thomson, D.D. ls. 6d. 4 


Serie’s Curistian Rememprancur. Essay by Thomas s 
Chalmers, D.D. 1s. 6d. 4 


Baxrer’s Satnz’s Rest. Essay by T. Erskine, Esq. 2s. 8 
* Mourner’s Companion. Essay by R. Gordon, D.D. 1s, 6d. j 
Cowrzr’s Poums. Essay by James Montgomery, Esq. 2s, ! 


\ Doppriper’s Rist and Proeruss of Rerieron in the Sout, 
Essay by John Foster. 2s, 6d. 


‘ Guturiz’s Curistian’s Garrat IntEREst. Essay by Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. 1s. 6d. 

) Owen on Sprrirvuat Minprepness. Essay by Dr. Chalmers, 2s. 

e Hunry’s Communicant. Essay by John Brown, D.D. 1s 6d. 
Curistian Psatmist ; or Hymns Selected and Original. Es- 
say by James Montgomery, Esq. 2s. 

Owen on Inpwenuine Sin. Essay by Dr. Chalmers, Is. 64d. 


Winserrorce’s Pracricat View of Curistianiry. Essay by 
Daniel Wilson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 2s. 


Curistian Poget. Essay by J. Montgomery, Esq. 2s, 6d. 
Scort’s Tracts. Essay by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
Booru’s Reren of Grace. Essay by Dr. Chalmers. 1s. 6d. 
Memoirs of Mrs, Hunrineton. Essay by J. Montgomery. 2s.6d. 
is} BaxtTeR’s ReroRMED Pastor. Essay by Bishop Wilson. Is. 6d. 
®\ Doppripcs on ReezneRation. Essay by Dr. Wardlaw. Is, 6d, 
Ouney Hymns. Essay by James Montgomery, Esq. 2s. 


Curist1an’s Derence against Inripexiry. Essay by Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. 2s. 6d. 


: Romatne’s Lurturs. Essay by T. Chalmers, D.D. 1s. 6d. 
2) CLARK’S SortptuRE Promises, Essay by Dr. Wardlaw. Is. 6d. 
FuaveE.’s Saint InpEED. Essay by David Young, D.D. 1s. 6d. 
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A complete set of the above Twenty-five volumes may be had 
for £2 2s.—forming an excellent present or addition to Congrega- 
tional or Sabbath-School Libraries. 
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Works of Chomas Bick, LL.D. 
Af 
THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER: or, THe ConneEc- 
TION OF SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY WITH RELIGION. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Eighth Edition. 
12mo Cloth Lettered, 8s. 


This Edition has been revised and greatly enlarged by the Au- 
thor, so as to render the work more suited to the present advanced 
state of Science. 


“Tn consequence of the progress of the Arts and Sciences since the Second 
Edition of the following work was published, it has been deemed expedient 
to make a thorough revision of the whole, so as to embrace the latest im- 
provements and discoveries in the different departments to which its diver- 
sified subjects refer. The Author has accordingly carefully revised every 
portion of the volume, and made very considerable additions to its several 
departments. The article Geology has been almost entirely rewritten, and 
enlarged to more than double its former extent. The article Geography has 
been enlarged by an addition of more than twenty pages. The articles As- 
tronomy, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, History, Printing, 
Mariner’s Compass, Telescope, Air Balloons, Steam Navigation, &c., have 
likewise been considerably enlarged. To the former subjects are now added 
comprehensive sketches of the following recently discovered departments of 
Science and Art—The Daguerreotype, Electrotype, Hlectro-Magnetism, 
Electric Telegraphs, Railroads, &c., besides a variety of paragraphs inserted 
in numerous places throughout the body of the work. Between twenty and 
thirty additional engravings have been inserted, and to the whole is now added 
a copious Index. ‘These additions amount to nearly one hundred and thirty 
pages.” —Preface to Eighth Edition. 


“An excellent work to put into the hands of an intelligent youth; and 
likely, by the Divine blessing, to create a thirst at once for true piety and 
useful knowledge.” —Evangelical Magazine. 

“This is a Publication which we can most earnestly recommend every 
Christian parent to put into the hands of his children, as a most judicious 


initiatory Work into the mysteries of Science viewed in connection with }f 


Religion.”—Congregational Magazine, 


“We are pleased with the conviction, that Dr. Dick, in this volume, has 
conferred a benefit on mankind, To the rising generation it will prove es- 
sentially advantageous, by compressing a fund of information within a narrow 
compass; and multitudes who have reached the years of maturity, by perusing 
this Work will have an opportunity of augmenting their store of knowledge, 
The work is the production of a mind extensively illuminated with science, 
and seriously impressed with the truths of Revelation. The author’s pri- 
mary design appears to be, that of connecting the result of scientific research 
with the pure principles of the sacred writings, so that while the mind is ir- 
radiated with the beams of the former, it should be led to consider it as 
subordinate to the latter, both aiming at the same point, and mutually co- 
operating to assist each other. With this view he has conducted us through 
the leading walks of all the more important and useful branches of philo- 
sophical knowledge, pointed out their leading peculiarities, and resolved the 
origin of all into the mysterious but powerful operation of the divine agency. 
So much useful information being compressed in this work, the common 
ples: founded on a want of time and opportunity for reading, which furnishes 

aziness with a plausible refuge, cannot now be urged. The price is only 
Eight Shillings, and he that cannot find time to peruse 540 pages, [now en- 
larged to 670,]in which so much is to be learned, deserves to suffer from the 
ignorance which he will not make a trifling effort to remove.”—Jmp. Mag. 


“ As many years ago we introduced this Work with pleasure to our read- 
ers, we are happy to be able with undiminished, yea, with increased confi- 
dence to recommend the Eighth Edition to their warm and grateful recep- 
tion.”—Evangelical Magazine. 


“This Work forms a most excellent and appropriate present for young 
persons; and perhaps there are few books more frequently presented in this 
manner than The Christian Philosopher, and The Philosophy of Religion.” 
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‘> scattered throughout the volume, add much to its interest.” —Zclectic Review. 
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Works of Thomas Dick, LL.D., continued. 


TRATION OF THE Morat Laws oF THE UNIVERSE. 
Third Edition. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 8s. 


“The pleasure and the profit which we derived from the perusal of Dr. 
Dick’s former publication, ‘ The Christian Philosopher,’ must make us always 
glad to meet him as an author. This work is divided into four chapters : the 
first of which treats on the moral relations of intelligent beings to their Cre- 
ator: the second chapter discusses a second principle of moral action—love 
to all subordinate intelligences: the third is devoted to an examination of the 
moral law, and the rational grounds on which its precepts ave founded: and 
the fourth contains a cursory survey of the moral state of the world. Taking 
Christianity as he finds it in the Bible, his object is, to illustrate its moral in- 
fluence—to display the reasonableness and excellence of its precepts, with the 
physical and rational grounds on which they rest,—and to exhibit some lead- 
ing features in the moral aspect cf the world. In other words, his book is 
intended to show how happy a world this would be did all its inhabitants 
imbibe the principles of Christianity, and live habitually under their influence 
—and that the misery which prevails in the world is owing to the prevalence 
of principles which are of an opposite nature.” —Baptist Magazine, 

“Dr. Dick has engaged in a course of extensive reading with a reference to 
his subject, and has levied contributions in all directions with discrimination 
and efiect. He has, indeed, spared no pains to make his work both valuable 
and popular, and as far as our recommendation may serve him we give it 
cordially. The historical and scientific illustrations, which are profusely 


“We have seldom risen up from the perusal of any human composition with 
loftier conceptions of the Divinity, than we have been insensibly led to cherish 
in the reading of this highly philosophical and Christian publication, The 
last part of the volume contains many close appeals to the heart, upon that 
state of moral and spiritual accomplishment which all must seek who anti- 
cipate the glory and felicity of heaven.”—Evangelical Magazine. 

“We trust this very valuable publication will be most extensively read. 


We especially recommend it to the young, and to all those not yet possessed 
of a reason of the hope that is in them.”—Home Miss. Mag. 


‘ Edition. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 6s. 


IV. 


OX THE MENTAL ILLUMINATION AND MORAL 
IMPROVEMENT OF MANKIND. Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings. Second Edition. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 6s. 

“ We have always regarded Dr. Dick as an eminently industrious and use- 
ful writer. The whole subject of education, considered with a view to man’s 
intellectual and moral nature, is here treated, and treated with the hand of a 
master, The errors and defects of existing systems are faithfully pointed out; 

the plans adopted in various countries described ; and a new and better me- 
thod is laid down, applicable to all the several kinds of schools, and embraces 
an excellent outline of religious and moral instruction, The entire volume 
is full of interesting details, and is worthy of the attention of all who look with 
anxiety upon our national prospects,” 


Vv. 


(Vee IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY BY THE DIF- 
FUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. Illustrated with En. 
gravings. Second Edition. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 7s. 6d. 
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Dam Glasgow Lectures on Emportant Subsects. 6 
: EVIDENCES. fh 


REVEALED RELIGION. By Minisrexrs of the Cuurca 
of Scorzanp. Ninth Thousand.. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 


“The Volume contains nearly 600 pages, and will be found one of the 
most cheap, useful, and powerful compendiums of almost every kind of 
evidence on the credibility of the Divine Revelations which we have seen.” 

“Rich in material and forcible in style, they reflect credit on the indi- 
viduals by whom they were delivered, displaying as they do solid learning, 
judicious treatment, and copious information. We believe that no single 
volume, professing to take up the same topics, will be found to handle 
them in so clear and comprehensive a manner, and withal with such bre- 
vity and force. And when we say that it contains twice as much matter 

ooks sold at the same price, we do not by any means overstep the strict 
limits of the truth.” 


4 FOURTEEN LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF 

































YOUNG MEN. 
LEVEN LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. By Man1- 


sTERS of Varnious EVANGELICAL DENOMINATIONS. Fourth 
Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 2s. 6d. 


“We hail with great satisfaction the appearance of this volume. A 
better work, saving always the Bible, for putting into the hands of young 
persons, does not exist.” — Witness. 

“It would be invidious to particularise where all are se admirable; 
but we may be forgiven for mentioning those of Mr. Lee of Campsie (on the 
cultivation of the mind), Dr. Symington (on the amusemients of youth), and 
Dr. Wardlaw (on the formation of character), as productions of the highest 
excellence, and altogether worthy of the literary and theologicai attain- 
ments of their authors.” —Scottish Guardian. 


THE JEWS. 


WELVE LECTURES ON THE PAST HISTORY, © 
PRESENT CONDITION, AND FUTURE PROS- 

PECTS OF THEJEWS. By Ministers of the Cuurcn of 

Scornanp. Second Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 


“Christians need to be informed respecting the Jews,—and they need to 
be stirred up to pray and exert themselves for their conversion. <A better 
book for enlarging their understanding, and operating upon their hearts, - 
they cannot procure than the present.”—Orthodow Presbyterian, 


REVIVALS. 


OURTEEN LECTURES ON THE REVIVAL OF 
RELIGION. By Ministers of the Caurcs of Scor- 
Lanp. Second Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 


“ The Glasgow Lectures, with an able preface by Mr. Hetherington, em- 
brace the subject in all its richness, and concentrate upon it a weight of 
talent, spiritual wisdom, and sound sense very rarely to be met with in 
any one volume, and entitling this one to the name of a standard volume,” 
—Christian Instructor, 

The Lectures are by the Rev. John Bonar, Larbert; Rey. Jonathan R. 
Anderson, ig Rev. A. Moody Stuart, Edinburgh ; Rev. Dr. Willis 
Glasgow; Rev. R. S. Candlish, Edinburgh; Rev. Alexander Cumming, 
Dunbarney; Rey. William Arnot, Rey, John G. Lorimer, Rey. James 
Munro, Glasgow ; Rey. Charles J. Brown, Edinburgh ; Rev. William Barns, \e 
Kilsyth; Rev. Patrick Fairbairn, Saltoun ; Rey. John Macnaughtan, Paisley: 
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and the Rev. Dr, Paterson, Glasgow. 
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> LECTURES to YOUNG MEN on Science, Lirerature, “« 
and Renicton. Srconp Serres. 12mo Croth, 8s. 
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; BY THE 
Rev. Dr. Canpuisu, Edinburgh. Rev. Dr. Paterson, Glasgow. 
Rev. James Harper, Leith, Rev. James J, Woop, Edinburgh, 


» Rev. Joun Epwarps, Glasgow. Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, Edinburgh, 
Rev. James A, Wyxig, Dollar, Rev. Dr. Bryce, Belfast. 
Rev, Dr. Duncan, Ruthwell. Rev. W. M. Hstuxrerneton, Torphichen, 


SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


Six LECTURES on SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Mint- 
sTeERS of Various Denominations. 12mo Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


d INFIDELITY. 
TWELVE LECTURES ON INFIDELITY. Being a 
Sequel to the Lectures on the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion. By Ministers of the Caurnca of Scotnanp. 12mo 
Cloth Lettered, 3s. 


These Lectures are intended as a sequel to the admirable course previously 
delivered at Glasgow, on the Evidences of Revealed Religion, and which were 
entirely defensive in their object, offering to the reader “ an armour of proof,” 

_ for the protection of his faith against the assaults of the wicked ; while the 
present course is more of an aggressive nature, presenting to the believer “a 
uiver full of arrows, wherewith to attack the strongholds of theenemy. The 
ectures exhibit throughout much comprehensive research, a deep and ear- 
nest piety, and a powerful and convincing style. And we cannot doubt that 
the present work will be favoured with as great an amount of popularity and 
usefulness as the former wolume. To the young we could not recommend a 
better Monitor and guide on this vitally important subject; and as the work 
is unprecedently moderate in its price, it will be found to be within the reach 
of all classes.— Western Watchman, 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
SEVEN LECTURES on tor HEADSHIP or CHRIST 
as Embodied in the Constitution and Illustrated in the 
History of the Church of Scotland. By Ministers of the 
Cuurca of Scortanp. 12mo Cloth Lettered, Qs. 6d. 


“These Lectures afford a concise, distinct, and most satisfactory exhibition 
of the great controversy in which the Church of Scotland is at present en- 
gaged. Those who are imperfectly acquainted with the Scriptural principles 
involved in the discussion will find the argument from the Word of God and 
the History of the Church’s former coutendings fully stated and faithfully 
applied. The various Lectures are written in a style which does honour to 
the learning and piety of their authors.”—Christian Instructor. 


POPERY. 
WELVE LECTURES ON POPERY. By Ministers of 
the Caurcs of ScoTtanp., S8vo Cloth Lettered, 2s, 





The above Lectures have all been Printed from the Manuscripts 
of the various Authors, and are Published at a very cheap rate. 


~ apiece ee ee 
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THE HOLY LAND. 


THE MODERN JUDEA, AMMON, MOAB, AND 

EDOM, comparep with ANCIENT PROPHECY. 
With Notes and Engravings illustrative of Biblical Subjects, 
and a Map constructed expressly for the Work. By the Rev. 
J, A. Wyuin, Dollar. 12mo Cloth Lettered. Price 6s. 


“In order fully to enter into the spirit of the prophecies, it is necessary 
to form an accurate conception of Judea as it existed in the time of our 
Saviour, as well as of what it nowis. Mr. Wylie has perfectly understood 
this, and has given a delizhtful picture of the country as it existed in its 
best days, possessing, as it did, within its plains and upon the sides of its 
terraced and richly cultivated mountains, every variety of climate, and 
consequently every production necessary to comfort or luxury.”— Witness. 

“A panorama of the Holy Land, with such an accuracy of outline and 
beauty of colouring, that we hesitate not to pronounce it the best geography 
oe hand-book of that interesting country that exists in our language.”— 

cotsman. 

“ His painstaking investigations have enabled him not only to improve 
in some respects upon the plan of Dr. Keith, but to open new sources of 
information, to accumulate additional confirmations of the fulfilment of 
prophecy. The work is written in a pleasing and attractive style, often 
rising to a strain of glowing eloquence.’’—Scottish Guardian. 

«There are few pages of the volume which do not furnish us, either by 
incidental allusions or by direct commentary, with beautiful and some- 
times very unexpected illustrations of Scripture metaphor, imagery, and 
oriental phraseology. This unspeakably enhances the value of the work, 
and will render it a most acceptable companion, especially to all our © 
clerical readers. As we are really anxious that our readers should have 
as favourable an opinion of it as we have formed, and as an intimate 
acquaintance with it will, we are persuaded, infallibly lead to such an 
opinion, we shall for once depart from our usual custom, and furnish a few 
passages, which, as they have deeply interested ourselves, will, we hope, 
commend the publication to all over whom our judgment may have any 
influence.”—Dundee Warder. 

“It would be impossible to foliow Mr. Wylie esha all the careful col- 
lection he has made of the evidences of prophecy. Nota spot of ground, 
not an event, not a testimony of a traveller that could go to swell the grow- 
ing tide of faith has he oxnitted. The process, from the prophecy to the 
fulfilment, is displayed as simply and accurately as if by a sum of rule of 
three. But Mr. Wylie is not a mere compiler—he has his heart in the sub- 
ject, and no inconsiderable power of making its feeling known. Unlessour 
ear for rhythm is disordered, there is much touching beauty in the following 
apostrophe. The language is not more melodious than the feeling which 
it conveys is beautiful.”—Britannia. 


FINDLATER’S MEMOIRS. 


VEMOIR OF THE REV. ROBERT FINDLATER, 
Late Minister of the Chapel of Ease, Inverness; together 
with a Narrative of the Revival of Religion at Lochtayside, 
Perthshire, in 1816—1819. By the Rev. Winuram Finp- 
LATER, Sutherlandshire. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 


“ In the onward march of the Church to full reformation, a volume such 
as the present will not be without its share in advancing the movement, 
It will rouse individuals here and there to observe what individual energy 
may be made the instrument of effecting, The narrative of the revival at 
Lochtayside is deeply interesting, and comes before the public at a season 
every way calculated to secureit notice, We trust it will not fail of attract- 
ing that regard it deserves. e need not press this volume on the view of 
Christian ministers. We are convinced it will find its way to their hands. 
Is is just such as one will introduce to another, and which, once read, will 
produce the desire of being retained, as deserving a permanent place in a 
Minister’s library.”—Scottish Guardian. 
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PRIZE ESSAY ON MISSIONS. 


THE JUBILEE OF THE WORLD: An Essay on Curts- 

TIAN Misstons to the HeaTHen: By the Rev. Joun 
MacrarLane, Minister of Collessie, Fifeshire, Second Thou- 
sand, Royal 12mo, Cloth lettered, 6s. 


Published at the recommendation of Four of the Adjudicators 
of the Missionary Prize Essays, and under the sanction of the 
Committee. 


Extract from the Recommendation of the Four Adjudicators. 


“ They unite in their general estimate of the Essay as one of great worth, 
and possessing very strong claims on public attention,” 


Opinions of the Press, 

The award brings to our recollection a story of Themistocles and the bat- 
tle of Salamis. It is very possible that the opinidn of the one adjudicator 
{that this Essay merited the first Prize] was right ; and we are mistaken if 
he will not find himself supported by the public in general......Of the Essay 
itself we may speak in terms of the most unqualified approbation. The plan 
is comprehensive, embracing all the topics either directly or collaterally in- 
volved in the general theme. The style is not merely beautiful—it is elegant. 
In the variety and poetic effect of the illustrations, he is peculiarly happy; 
and throughout the whole work there breathes a tender pathos of Christian 
feeling, which renders it powerfully attractive.—Edinburgh Morning Post. 


It is a production of such solid merit, so comprehensive in its plans, so 
classically elegant in its diction, so rich and varied in its illustration, and 
breathing such a fine spirit of fervent and enlightened piety, as not only to 
reflect the highest credit on its author’s talents and Christian feelings, but 
as to reflect honour on the Church of Scotland —The Witness. 


Mr. Macfarlane’s volume is the production of a well-disciplined mind, ac- 
customed to think deeply and accurately upon any subject to which its 
energies might be devoted. His plan is natural and logical. The work is 
yery able as an argument for Missions, and very stirring in most of its ap- 
A As a literary work it is remarkably well written, its tone and temper 
are decidedly evangelical, and its spirit is eminently catholic.—Evangelical 
Magazine. 


Whether we regard the sound and enlightened judgment which it displays, 
its truly scriptural and comprehensive views of the subject, its nervous and 
beautiful style, or the high but holy and chastened eloquence with which it 
pleads the cause of Missions, it is alike a splendid and powerful work, and 
must with the blessing of God irresistibly stimulate zeal for missionary 
enterprise wherever it is known throughout the Christian world....In short 
it is a perfect model of scriptural discussion and Christian eloquence, which 
deserves to be carefully studied and imitated: it is a treasure-house of 
missionary sentiment and feeling, which will never fail to enrich those who 
resort to it with the most exalted views of missionary work, and with the 
noblest motives for prosecuting it which human or angelic minds can feel, 
—Dundee Warder. 


One of the best and most interesting works which have lately appeared.— 
Fife Herald. 


A very able and judicious performance, writtenin an attractive and often 
elegant style, and well calculated to instruct and rouse the church to action 
in the great work of the evangelization of the world.—Banner of Ulster. 


This is truly an admirable work. We have seldom read any work in 
which the lucidus ordo of thought and feeling is more apparent. Allis 
transparent as the azure vault of heaven. Many portions of the Essay are 
distinguished by peculiar eloquence and beauty—py “ thoughts that breathe 


and words that burn.”—Scottish Guardian. i 


The matter, the method, the tone, the mould of thought, the style of ex- 4 
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pression, all betoken the strong-minded, the well-educated, the pious and ; 


painstaking, the staid and studious Presbyterian divine. It evinces its 
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author to be a man of strong and cultivated powers.—Lelectic Review. & 
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Christian Poetry. 


COWPER. 


OWPER’S POEMS. With an Introductory Essay by 
James Monraomery, Esq. 12mo, Cloth Lettered,3s.6d. 
The same, Royal 24mo Cloth Lettered, ‘2s. 


“ Cowper, indeed, is one whom we seem to have known and loved from 
our youth. We read his thoughts as the thoughts of a friend, in whom every 
thing is dearer and more engaging to us than the same in a stranger could 
be. Yet Cowper must be known well to be heartily loved. There are few 
compositions, either in prose or rhyme, that will mend so much on repeated 
perusal as Cowper’s, and none that will wear better in the memory or take 
stronger hold upon the affections.” —Essay. 


MONTGOMERY. 


HRISTIAN PSALMIST: or Hymns, selected and ori- 
ginal. With an Introductory Essay by James Monr- 
comsry, Esq. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 4s.—The same, Royal 
24mo Cloth Let., 2s. This Volume contains 100 Original Hymns 
by Mr. Montgomery. 


The Christian Psalmist, “by the well-known and much-loved Mont- 
gomery, is a volume consisting of 562 Hymns, one hundred of which are the 
product of his own devotional muse. Amongst these will be found some 
choice specimens of the author’s pre-eminent talent for the composition of 
‘psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.” The Introductory Essay is de- 
cidedly the most elaborate and philosophical we have met with on the sub- 
ject of Christian Psalmody. It is indeed a most exquisite critique, and will 

e read with pleasure and profit by all true lovers of the songs of Zion.”— 
Ewangelical Magazine. . 

“We feel ourselves under much obligation to Mr. Montgomery for this 
volume, both as an excellent manual of devotion and a collection of de- 
lightful poetry. It is decidedly of a higher order than any other book of the 
kind that we are acquainted with. The Introductory Essay is full of in- 
struction and interest. Ifthe volume meet with a reception in any degree 
proper to its merits, it must become extensively popular.’”_Eclectic Review. 

“ The best selection of the kind with which we are familiar.”—Presby- 


terian Review. 
MONTGOMERY. 


(CHRISTIAN POET: or Srtections in Verse, on Sacred 
Subjects. With an Introductory Essay by James Mont- 
GoMERY, Esq. Royal 24mo Cloth Lettered, 2s, 6d, 


“ Nothing that appears under the sanction of Mr. Montgomery can be 
uninteresting to the best portion of the Christian world. The present 
volume has already received large proofs of public regard. It is a fine col- 
lection of pieces but little known, and re!ating to almost all the varieties of 
human feeling and Christian experience. Such a work was required from 
such a pen; and we doubt not it will realise the success it deserves. The 
Introductory Essay is written in Mr. Montgomery’s best style.”—Hvan- 
gelical Magazine. 


NEWTON AND COWPER. 


OLNEY HYMNS. With an Introductory Essay by Jamzs 
Monteomery, Esq. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s, 6d.— 
The same, Royal 24mo Cloth Lettered, 2s. 


“ This Volume of Olney Hymns ought to be for ever dear to the Christian 
public as an unprecedented memorial, in respect to its Authors, of the 
power of Divine grace.” —Hssay. : 
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, D.D. 12mo, Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 


: luminous, is not merely seasonable, but it is needed, desired, demanded, by 


>» pleasing, and present motives truly powerful.”—Home Missionary Magazine. 


> LECTURES on REVIVALS or RELIGION. By W. B. 


» containing the replies which Dr. Sprague received from not fewer than 


-Lanp. Second Thousand. 12mo, Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 


_ talent, spiritual wisdom, and sound sense, very rarely to be met with in 


Essay by R. Bucwanan, D.D. 12mo, Cloth Lettered, 2s. 6d. 


which we trust it will soon obtain. e have perused it with profit and 
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Works on Webthals. 


EDWARDS. 
[{DWARDS’ NARRATIVE OF THE REVIVAL OF 
RELIGION IN NEW ENGLAND; with Thoughts 
on that Revival. Introductory Essay by Jonn Pye Smiry, 


mir Tn the circumstances of our time, the wide diffusion of a Treatise so 
judicious and comprehensive, which is at the same time equally plain and 


the most urgent considerations.”—Essay. 

“ This publication was much wanted, and with the able and clear Essay 
which is prefixed to the volume, it forms a very full and satisfactory view 
of a subject of all others most deeply interesting to ourselves individually, 
and to the Christian churches in our beloved country. It would be well if 
this excellent book were read by every Christian pastor to his people, in 
sections, at weekly prayer meetings ; it would afford information truly 


SPRAGUE. 


Spracus. With an Introductory Essay by GrorcE 
ReprorpD, D.D., Worcester, and the Rev. J. A. Jamzs, Bir- 
mingham. 12mo, Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 

“ The most deeply interesting portion of this volume is the ‘ Appendix,’ 
twenty-one of the most eminent Divines in all parts of the United States, 
to whom he had addressed a circular requesting them to state their indivi- 
dual experience in regard to religious revivals, and the observations which 
might occur to each of them on the general subject. We have not fora 
long time enjoyed a higher treat than what has been afforded by the 
examination of these documents. We are sure our readers will thank us 
for putting such a book as Dr, Sprague’s Lectures in our way.”—Edinburgh 
Christian Instructor. 


GLASGOW LECTURES. 


FOURTEEN LECTURES ON THE REVIVAL OF 
RELIGION. By Ministers of the Cuurcn of Scor- 


«“ The Glasgow Lectures, with an able preface by Mr. Hetherington, em- 
brace the subject in all its richness, and concentrate upon ita weight of 
any one volume, and entitling this one to the name of a standard volume.” 
Christian Instructor. ROBE 

2 


ROBES NARRATIVE or tue REVIVAL or RELIGION 
in KILSYTH, CAMBUSLANG, etc., in 1743. With an 


“ We rejoice in the republication of this deeply interesting narrative at 
the present time, and anticipate much good from the extensive circulation 


delight, and would earnestly recommend it to the prayerful perusal of our 
readers. The Essay with which it is here prefaced is also well deserving 
ofa similar perusal. Itis written in a chaste and elegant style, and dis- 
cusses in a clear, able, and Christian-like manner the important topics of 
which it treats.’—Scottish Guardian. . 


NARRATIVES. 
WARRATIVES or REVIVALS op RELIGION mx SCOT- 
LAND, IRELAND, anp WALES. 12mo, Cloth, 1s.6d. 
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‘ Books for Habbath Hebools, 
', Price Two Shillings. 


Curistian Martyr, a Tale of the First Century. 
Marspen’s Treatise on the Nature of Trur Rericion. 
Docrtrinat and Historican SKEtTcHES of REVELATION. 
Lire of St. AugusTINE. 





Price One Shilling and Siapence. 


Vauve of Tre, or the History of Richard Gordon. 
Visir to Danearnock, or Tales of Scottish Piety. 
Witiiam Bartow, a Sketch from Life. 

Lirz of St. CotumsBa; the Apostle to the Highlands, 
Josras, or the Morning of Life. - 

Memorrs of CarHerine Brown. 

Henry Firzroy, the Young Midshipman. 

Memoirs of Witi1am Lrece. 

DoppxripeGe’s Sermons to Youne PEersons. 


Price One Shilling. 


History of Mary Forses, a Sabbath School Teacher. 
4 Hexen of the Gury, by Robert Pollok, A.M., Author of the 
> © Course of Time.’ 





Prisoner of Hors. Intended fer Youth. 


Wivow of Rossnearn, a Lesson of Piety. 
Henry’s Preasanrness of RELIGION. 
Bownar’s Reicion the best Frienp of the Prorre, 


Scovueat’s Lire of Gop in the Sout of Man. 
Memoirs of Miss Carouine E. Suetprt. 
s’ Memoirs of Timoruy Dwient, LL.D. 
Lire of Cotonen Joun BuackaDpER. 
Fragments from the Stupy of a Pastor, By G. Spring, D.D. 
TRANSPLANTED FLOWERS; or the Memoirs of Mrs. Rumpff and 
»> the Duchesse de Broglie. 
' Baxter's Catt to the UNCONVERTED. 
Baxter’s Now or NEVER. 
FRAGMENTS, by a Sabbath School Teacher. 
Dewanr’s Ministry, as Connected with Real Religion. 
History of Henry and Mary WaL¥Forp, 
History of GRAcE SNODGRASS. 
CeciL’s FRIENDLY ADVICE. 
THE GARDENER of GLAMMIS. 
Lire of Soputa LEECE. 
Lire of James Mrikte. Author of ‘ Solitude Sweetened.’ 


7 
: > CHALMERS on SABBATH ScHOOLs. 
f ae 
A Complete set of the above 36 volumes may be had neatly 


eX 

bound in Cloth, for 1.2, which would form an excellent and very ql 

pei Cheap addition to a Sabbath School Library. > € 
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pine BB 
Select Christian Authors. 
4 CHEAP Epitions, Octavo CLota LETTERED. 


> 
: In order to render some of the valuable portions of this Series of % 
Select Christian Authors accessible to all classes of society, the /? 
Publisher has printed a number of the more popular and useful a 
> Works in the Series in a very cheap form. Though beautifully » 
printed in Svo, on a clear and distinct type, and on fine paper, these <4 
reprints form the Cheapest Editions of these Works which have ie 
yet been presented to the public. e 
ILBERFORCE’S PRACTICAL VIEW or CHRIS- ” 
TIANITY. Essay by Dante Wixson, D.D., Bishop of & 
Calcutta. Price 1s. 6d. isp 


KEMPIS’ IMITATION OF CHRIST. Essay by T. 
Cuaumers, D.D. Price ls. 6d. , 
a 
., 
> 
> 


DODDRIDGE’S RISE anp PROGRESS or RELIGION 
| In THE SOUL. Essay by Jonn Foster, Author of ip 
Essays on ‘ Decision of Character,’ &c. Price2s.  . eg 
: OWE’S REDEEMER’S TEARS WEPT OVER LOST 8 

SOULS. Essay by Ropert Gorpon, D.D. Price Is. ‘2 


: DAM’S PRIVATE THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, 4 


| Essay by Danre~L Wixson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta, % 
( Price \s. isi 
HALYBURTON’S MEMOIRS. Essay by Davip Youne, % 
D.D. Price 1s. 6d. is 

& 
THE CHRISTIAN’S DEFENCE AGAINST INFIDE- 4 


LITY. Essay by Tuomas Cuatmers. D.D, Price 2s. 4 


ail 
Volume I, Containing the first Four Works, Price 4s. 6d, 3 
Volume II, Containing the last Three Works, Price 3s. 6d. @ 


“Mr. Collins has come forward to do for our Christian classics what other 

publishers, animated by a laudable spirit of literary enterprise, are now 

_ doing for our standard secular authors. It therefore becomes the interest 
, as well as the duty of Christian men, not merely to support the undertaking 8 
themselves, but to make its design and benefits known wherever their in- /@ 

fluence extends in order to induce others to encourage it also. It is impos- 
sible to over-estimate the importance of such a plan, A better book to 


The above Cheap Editions, in Volumes, Cloth Lettered. 


) begin with than Wilberforce could not have been selected, The work will 
now find its way, for the first time, among a more numerous class of readers, 
to whom it will neither be less interesting nor profitable. Wilbertorce is 4 
printed with quite as much elegance as economy, and if his successors ap- \ 

> Peer in the same style, they will, when bound together, form a set of taste- > 
ully finished volumes.”—Scottish Guardian. % 
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Sg 
= MANSE GARDEN. 
~ THE MANSE GARDEN. By NarsHanret PaTerson, 


D.D. Fourth Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 
4 “ One of the best known and most admired books in the language. From 





John-o’-Groat’s to Maiden Kirk, where is the parish in which the ‘Manse 
Garden’ has not furnished many a treat ?—There never was a book better 
fitted than this to inspire a taste for gardening, or to cherish that taste where 
it already exists. The book, besides, is written with so much talent and 
sound sense, and it is so full of life, and hilarity, and sportive glee, that it is 
read with great pleasure even by those who take little interest in garden- 
ing. There is but one manse in a parish; but in most parishes there are 
many villas, to the proprietors of which this book must be a treasure. The 
appendix is a rich treat, well worth the price of the whole.”’—Christ, Instruc, 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, 
ETTERS OF THE REY. DR. LOVE, of Anderston, 
Glasgow. Fourth Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 4s. 


“ Seldom have we perused letters evincing such a degree of spirituality, or 
breathing a holier tone, They refresh the soul with the fragrance of a piety 
which is but rarely presented to the view in these times,”—Presbyterian, 

“These Letters will be found to forma very valuable accession indeed to 
an interesting part of the Christian treasury, taking their place with the let 
ters of Rutherford Newton, Romaine, and Hervey.”—Christian Instructor. 


THE SABBATH. 
TREATISE ON THE AUTHORITY, ENDS, AND 
OBSERVANCE, or tHe CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 
By the Rev. Duncan Macraryan. 12mo.Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ELDERSHIP. 
THE ELDERSHIP or tar CHURCH or SCOTLAND; 
By the Bey. J. G. Lorimer, Minister of St; David’s 
Parish, Glasgow. 12mo Cloth, Lettered, 3s. 


POLLOK, 
TALES of THE COVENANTERS. By Rosertr Pouzox, 
A.M., author of ‘The Course of Time.’ With Memoir 
and Portrait... Third Edition. 18mo Cloth, 3s.6d. 


“Tt is easy to perceive while reading these Tales marks of decided genius, 
They belong toa class of writing which must deeply interest the intelligent 
portion of the rising generation, and must continue to circulate after a thou- 
sand ephemerals have sunk into merited oblivion.”—Evangelical Magazine. 


PROPHECY. 
BABYLON AND INFIDELITY FOREDOOMED OF 
GOD. A Dissertation on the Prophecies of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse. By the Rev. Epwarp Irvine. 8yo Cloth, 6s, 


FAMILY SERMONS, 
GERMONS. By the late Rev. Joun Russzx, = inister of 
Muthil, with a Biographical Sketch, by T. CHALMERS, 
D.D. 8vo Cloth, 6s. ‘ 


FAMILY DEVOTION. 
PERSONAL AND FAMILY RELIGION, with a variety 
of Prayers for Individuals and Families. ° By Danren 
-‘DEwar, D.D. 8vo Cloth, 5s, 
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